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pjUMAN knowledge may be reduced to two gene¬ 
ral heads, according as it relates to body ofto mind; 
to things material, or to things intellectual'.' 

The whole system of bodies in the universe, of 
which we know but a very small part, may be called 
the Material World ; the whole system of minds, from 
the infinite Creator, to the meanest creature endowed 
with thought, may be called the Intellectual World. 
These are the two great kingdoms of nature that fall 
within our notice ; and about the one, or the other, 
or things pertaining to them, every art, every science, 
and every human thought is employed ; por can the 
boldest flight of imagination carry us beyond their 
limits. 

Many things there are, indeec|, regarding the na¬ 
ture and the structure both of body and of mind, 
which our faculties cannot reach; many difficulties 
which the ablest philosopher cannot resolve ; but of 
other natures, if any other there be, we have no know¬ 
ledge, no conception at all. 

That every thing that exists, must be either corpo¬ 
real or incorporeal, is evident. But it is not so evident, 
that every thing that exists must either be corporeal, 
or endowed with thought. Whether there be in the 
’universe, beings, which are neither extended, solid, 
and inert, like body, nor active and intelligent, like 
mind, seems to be beyond the reach of our knowledge. 
There appears to be a vast interval between body and 
mind, and whether there be any intermediate nature: 
that connects them together, we know not. 
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f 'We hrtftWjjteason to ascribe intelligence, or even 
f' Ration, tjjlants; yet there appears in them an ac- 
(\tive force |[fl§energy, which cannot be the result of 
arrahg3&t or combination of inert matter. The 
%me thin^mav be said of those powers by which a- 
mmals ale nourished and grow, by which matter gra- 
vilates, by which magnetical and electrical bodies at¬ 
tract and repel each other, and by which the parts of 
solid bodies cohere. 

Some have conjectured, that the phenomena of the 
material world which require active force, are produ¬ 
ced by the continual operation of intelligent beings: 
Others have conjectured, that there may be in the 
Universe, beings that are active without intelligence, 
which, as a kind of incorporeal machinery, contrived 
by the Supreme Wisdom, perform their destined task 
without any knowledge or intention. But, laying a- 
side conjecture, and all pretences to determine in things 
beyond our reach, we must rest in this, that body and 
mind are the only kinds of being of which we can have 
any knowledge or can form any conception. If there 
be other kinds, they are not discoverable by the facul¬ 
ties which God haLh given us; and, with regard to us, 
are as if they were not. 


As, therefore, all our knowledge is confined to body 
and mind, or things belonging to them, there are two 
great branches of philosophy, one relating to body, the 
other to mind. The properties of body, and the law's 
that obtain in the material system, are the objects of 
natural philosophy, as that word is now used. The 
branch which treats of the nature and operations of 
minds has by some been called Pneumatology. And 
to the one or the other of thesg branches, the princi¬ 
ples of all the sciences belong. 
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What variety there may be of minds or thinking 
beings throughout this vast universe, we cannot pre¬ 
tend to say. We dwell in a little corner of God’s do¬ 
minion, disjoined from the rest of it. The globe which 
we inhabit is but one of seven planets that encircle our' 
sun. What various orders of beings may inhabit the 
other six, their secondaries, and the comets belonging 
to our system ; and how many other sun? may be en¬ 
circled with like systems, are things altogether hid 
from us. Although human reason and industry have 
discovered with great accuracy the order and distances 
of the planets, and the laws of their motion, we have 
no means of corresponding with them. That they may 
be the habitation of animated beings is veiy probable ; 
but of the nature, or powers of their inhabitants, we 
are perfectly ignorant. Every man is conscious of a 
thinking principle or mind in himself, and we have 
sufficient evidence of a like principle in other men. 
The actions of brute animals shew, that they have 
some thinking principle, though of a nature far inferi¬ 
or to the human mind. And every thing about us 
may convince us of the’existence of a Supreme Mind, 
the Maker and Governor of the universe. These are 
all the minds of which reason can give us any certain 
knowledge. 

The mind of man is the noblest work of God which 
reason discovers to us, and therefore, on account of its 
dignity, deserves out study. It must indeed be ac¬ 
knowledged, that although it is of all objects the near¬ 
est to us, and seems the most within our reach, it is 
.very difficult to attend to its operations, so as to form 
a distinct notion of them ; and, on that account there 
is no branch of knowledge in which the ingenious and 
speculative have fallen into so great errors, and even 
absurdly, ThpsE,#)^t%^dp^h^dh^.lj.3,ve given 
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rise to a general prejudice against all inquiries of this 
nature ; and because ingenious men have, for many 
ages, given different and contradictory accounts of the 
powers of the mind, it is concluded, that all specula¬ 
tions conoerning them are chimerical and visionary. 

But whatever effect this prejudice may have with 
superficial thinkers, the judicious will not be apt to be 
carried away with it. About two hundred years ago, 
the opinions of men in natural philosophy were as va¬ 
rious, and as contradictory, as they are now concern¬ 
ing the powers of the mind. Galileo, Torricelli, 
Kepler, Bacon, and Newton, had the same discou¬ 
ragement in their attempts to throw light upon the 
material system, as we have with regard to the intel¬ 
lectual. If they had been deterred by such prejudices, 
we should never have reaped the benefit of their dis¬ 
coveries, which do honour to human nature, and will 
make their names immortal. The motto which Lord 
Bacon prefixed to some of his writings was worthy of 
of his genius, Inveniam viarn nut facutm. 

There is a natural order in the progress of the sci¬ 
ences, and good reasons may be assigned why the phi¬ 
losophy of body should be elder sUter to that of mind, 
and of a quicker growth ; but the last hath the prin¬ 
ciple of life no less than the first, and will grow up, 
though slowly, to maturity. The remains of ancient 
philosophy upon this subject,, are venerable ruins, car¬ 
rying the marks of genius and industry, sufficient to 
inflame, but not to satisfy our curiosity. In later ages, 
I)es Cartes was the first that pointed out the road 
we ought to take in those dark regions. Male-, 
branch!!., Arnaud, .Locke, Berkeley, Huffier, 
Hutcheson, Boiler, Hume, Price, Lord Kames, 
have laboured to make discoveries; nor have they 
laboured in vain. For, however different and contrary 
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their conclusions are, however sceptical some of them, 
they have all given new light, and cleared the way to 
those who shall come after them. 

We ought never to despair of human genius, but 
rather to hope, that, in time, it may produce a system 
of the powers and operations of the human mind, no 
less certain than those of optics or astronomy. 

This is the more devoutly to be wished, that a dis¬ 
tinct knowledge of the powers of the mind would un¬ 
doubtedly give great light to many other branches of 
science. Mr Hume hath justly observed, that “ all 
“ the sciences have a relation to human nature ; and, 
“ however wide any of them may seem to run from it, 
“ they still return back by one passage or another. 
“ This is the centre and capitol of the sciences, which 
“ being opce masters of, we may easily extend our con- 
“ quests every where.” 

The faculties of our minds are the tools and en¬ 
gines we must use in every disquisition ; and the bet¬ 
ter we understand their nature and force,, the more 
successfully we shall be able to apply them. Mr 
Locke gives this account of the occasion of his enter¬ 
ing upon his Essay concerning Human Understand¬ 
ing : “ Five or six friends (says he) meeting at my 
“ chamber, and discoursing on a subject very remote 
“ from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by 
“ the difficulties that rose on every side. After we 
*• had for a while puzzled ourselves, without coming 
“ any nearer to a resolution of those doubts that per- 
“ plcxed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a 

wrong course ; and that, before we set ourselves up- 
“ on inquiries of that nature, it,was necessary to ex- 
“ amine our own abilities, and see what objects our 
“ understandings were fitted or not fitted to deal with. 

This I proposed to the company, who all readily as- 
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“ sented; and thereupon it was agreed that this should 
“ be our first inquiry.” If this be commonly the- 
cause of perplexity m those disquisitions which have 
least relation to the mind, it must be so much more in 
those that have an immediate connection with it. 

The sciences may be distinguished into two classes, 
according as they pertain to the material or to the in¬ 
tellectual world. The various parts of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, the mechanical Arts, Chemistry, Medicine, 
and Agriculture, belong to the first; but, to the last, 
belong Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Theology ; 
Morals, Jurisprudence, Law, Politics, and the fine 
Arts. The knowledge of the human mind is the root 
from which these grow, and draw their nourishment. 
Whether therefore we consider the dignity of this sub¬ 
ject, or its subserviency to science inf general, and to 
the noblest branches of science in particular, it highly 
deserves to be cultivated. 

A very elegant writer, on the Sublime xtnd Beauti¬ 
ful, concludes his account of the passions thus : « The 
“ variety of the passions is great, and worthy, in e- 
" ve T branch of that variety, of the most diligent 
“ investigation. 1 he more accurately we search in- 
“ to the human mind, the stronger traces we every 
“ where find of His wisdom who made it. If a dis¬ 
course on the use of the parts of the body may be 
“ cons jdered as a hymn to the Creator; the use of the 
“ P asblons > which are the organs of the mind, cannot 
e banen ot praise to him, nor unproductive to our- 
selves of that noble and uncommon union of science 
“ a " d ai J mir ation, which a contemplation of the works 
“ ot . 1 " hmte Wisdon > alone can afford to a rational 
“ ’ whllst Erring to him whatever we find of 

n fa t, or good, or fair, in ourselves, discovering his- 
‘ strength and wisdom even in our own weakness and 
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“ imperfection, honouring them where we discover 
“ them clearly, and adoring their profundity where 
“ we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive 
“ without impertinence, and elevated without pride ; 
“ we mry be admitted, if I may dare to say so, into 
“ the counsels of the Almighty, by a consideration of 
“ his works. This elevation of the mind ought to be 
“ the principal end of all our studies, which, if they 
“ do not in some measure effect, they are of very lit- 
“ tie service to us.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
My Dear Friends, 

| KNOW not to whom I can address these Essays 
with more propriety than to You; not only on ac¬ 
count of a friendship begun in early life on your part, 
though in old age on mine, and in one of you I may 
say hereditary; nor yet on account of that corre¬ 
spondence in our literary pursuits and amusements, 
which has always given me s® great pleasure; but be¬ 
cause, if these Essays have any merit, you have a con¬ 
siderable share in it, having not only encouraged me 
to hope that they may be useful, but favoured me 
with your observations on every part of them, both 
before they were sent to press and while they were 
under it. 
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I have availed myself of your observations, so as to 
correct many faults that might otherwise have escaped 
me ; and I have a very grateful sense of your friend¬ 
ship, in giving thin aid to one, who stood much in 
need of it; having no shame, but much pleasure, in 
being instructed by those who formerly were my pu - 
pils, as one of you was. 

It would be ingratitude to a man whose memory I 
most highly respect, not to mention my obligations to 
the late Lord Kames for the concern he was pleased 
to take in this work. Having seen a small part of it, 
he urged me to carry it on ; took account of my pro¬ 
gress from time to time; revised it more than once, 
as far as it was carried, before his death ; and gave me 
his observations on it, both with respect to the matter 
and the expression. On some points sve differed in 
opinion, and debuted them keenly, both in conversa¬ 
tion and by many letters, without any abatement of 
his affection, or of his zeal for the work’s being carried 
on and published : l or he had too much liberality of 
mind not to allow to others the same liberty in judg • 
ing which he claimed to himself. 


It is difficult to say whether that worthy man was 
more eminent in active life or in speculation. Very 
rare, surely, have been the instances where the talents 
for both were united in so eminent a degree. 

Hr, genius and industry, in many different branches 
o ileratuie,i\ill,by his works,be known to posterity: 
H,s private virtues, and pub li c spirit> his assidultyi 

th ough a long and laborious life, i„ ma „y honourable 
pubhc offices with which he was intrusted, and his 
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zeal to encourage and promote every thing that tenii- 
ed to the improvement of his country, in laws, litera¬ 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, are best 
known to his friends and cotemporaries. 

The favourable opinion which He, and You my 
Friends, were pleased to express of this work, has 
been my chief encouragement to lay it before the pub¬ 
lic ; and perhaps, without that encouragement, it had 
never seen the light: For I have always found, that, 
without social intercourse, even a favourite speculation 
languishes; and that we cannot help thinking the bet¬ 
ter of our own opinions when they are approved by 
those whom we esteem good judges. 

You know that the substance of these Essays was 
delivered annually, for more than twenty years, in 
Lectures to a large body of the more advanced stu¬ 
dents in this University, and for several years before, 
in another University. Those who heard me with at¬ 
tention, of whom I presume there are some hundreds 
alive, will recognise the doctrine which they heard, 
some of them thirty years ago, delivered to them more 
diffusely, and with the repetitions and illustrations pro¬ 
per for such audiences. 

I am afraid, indeed, that the more intelligent read¬ 
er, who is conversant in such abstract subjects, may 
think that there are repetitions still left, which might 
be spared. Such, I hope, will consider, that what to 
one reader is a superfluous repetition, to the greater 
part, less conversant in such objects, may be very use¬ 
ful, Jf this apology Jre deemed insufficient, and be 
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thought to be the dictate of laziness, I claim some in¬ 
dulgence even for that laziness, at my period of life. 

You who are in the prime of life, with the vigour 
which it inspires, will, I hope, make more happy ad¬ 
vances in this, or in any other branch of science to 
which your talents may be applied. 


WO. REID. 


GlASGOW-CoLLEGE, l 
June 1. 1785. J 
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ESSAY I. 


PRELIMINARY. 


CHAP. I, 

Explication of Words, 

^HERE is no greater impediment to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge than the ambiguity of words.’ 
To this chiefly it is owing that we find sects and parties 
in most branches of science; and disputes, which are 
carried on from age to age, without being brought to 
an issue. 

Sophistry has been more effectually excluded from 
mathematics and natural philosophy than from other 
sciences. In mathematics it had no place from the 
beginning: mathematicians having had the wisdom 
fo define accurately the terms they use, and to lay 
down, as axioms, the first principles on which their 
reasoning is grounded.* Accordingly we find no parties 
among mathematicians, and hardly any disputes. ' 
VOL. i. a 
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In natural philosophy, there was no less sophistry, 
no less dispute and uncertainty, than in other sciences, 
until, about a century and a half ago, this science 
began to be built upon the foundation of clear defini¬ 
tions and self-evident axioms. Since that time, the 
science, as if watered with the dew of heaven, hath 
grown apace ; disputes have ceased, truth hath pre¬ 
vailed, and the science hath received greater increase 
in two centuries than in two thousand years before. 

It were to be wished, that this method, which hath 
been so successful in those branches of science, were 
attempted in others : For definitions and axioms are 
the foundations of all science. But that definitions 
may not be sought, where no definition can be given, 
nor logical definitions be attempted, where the subject 
does not admit of them, it may be proper to lay down 
some general principles concerning definition, for the 
sake of those who ate less conveisant in this branch of 
logic. 

. When one undertakes to explain any art or science, 
he wdl have occasion to use many words that are 
common to all who use the same language, and some 
that are peculiar to that art or science. Words of the 
last kind are called terms of the ait , and ought to be 
istioctly explained, that their meaning may be un¬ 
derstood. 

A definition is nothing else but an explication of 
the meaning of a word, by words whose meaning is 
lea y nown. Hence it is evident, that every word 
cannot be defined; for the definition must consist of 
W 01 s, and there could be no definition, if there were 
not words previously understood without definition.' 
ommon woids, theiefore, ought to be used in their 
ommon acceptation ; and, when they have different 

eptations in common language, these, when it is 
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necessary, ought to be distinguished. But they re¬ 
quire no definition. It is suflicient to define words 
that are uncommon, or that are used in an uncom¬ 
mon meaning. 

It may farther be observed, that there are many 
words, which, though they may need explication, 
cannot he logically defined. A logical definition, that 
is, a strict and proper definition, must express the 
kind of the thing defined, and the specific difference, 
by which the species defined, is distinguished from 
every other species belonging to that kind. It is na¬ 
tural to the mind of man to class things under various 
kinds, and again to subdivide every kind into its vari¬ 
ous species. A species may often be subdivided into 
subordinate species^and then it is considered as a kind. 

From what has been said of logical definition, it is 
evident, ‘that no word can be logically defined which 
does not denote a species; because such things only 
can have a specific difference ; and a specific difference 
is essential to a logical definition. On this account 
there can be no logical definition of individual things, 
such as London or Paris: Individuals are distinguish¬ 
ed either by proper names, or by accidental circum¬ 
stances of time or place, but they have no specific 
difference ; and therefore, though they may be known 
by proper names, or may be described by circum¬ 
stances or relations, they cannot be defined. It is no 
less evident, that the most general words cannot be 
logically defined, because there is not a more general 
term, of which they are a species. 

Nay, we cannot define every species of things, be¬ 
cause it happens sometimes that we have not words t<J 
express the specific difference. 'thus a scarlet colour 
is, no doubt, a species*of colour; but how shall we 
express the specific difference by which scarlet is dis* 
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tinguished from green or blue? The difference of them 
is* immediately perceived by the eye, but we have 
not word* to express it. These things we are taught 
by logic. 

Without having recourse to the principles of logic, 
we may easily be satisfied that words cannot be defin¬ 
ed, which signify things perfectly simple, and void oi 
all composition. This observation, I think, was first 
made by Des Cartes, and afterwards more fully il¬ 
lustrated by Loc£e. And however Obvious it appears 
to be, many instances may be given of great philoso¬ 
phers who have perplexed and darkened the subjects 
they have treated, by not knowing, or not attending 
to it. 

When men attempt to define things which cannot 
be defined, their definitions will always be either ob¬ 
scure or false. It was one of the capital defects of 
Aristotle's philosophy, that he pretended to define 
the simplest things, which neither can be, nor need 
to be defined ; such as time and motion. Among 
modern philosophers, 1 know none that has abused 
definition so much as Wot.frjs, the famous German 
philosopher, who, in a work on the human mind, 
called VsijJiohj^ia Emjurka, consisting of many hun- 
died piopositions, lortified by demonstrations, with a 
pioportional accompaniment of definitions, corollaries, 
and scholia, lus given so many definitions of things, 
winch cann l oe defined, and so many demonstrations 
of things scit-evident, that the greatest part of the 
woik consists of tautology, and ringing changes upon 
words. 

Uieie is no subject in which there is more frequent, 
occasion to use wor^s/that cannot be logically defined, 
than m treating of the powers and operations of the 
mind. I he simplest operations of our minds must all 
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be expressed by words of this kind. No man can ex¬ 
plain by a logical definition what it is to think, to ap¬ 
prehend, to believe, to will, to desire. Every man 
who understands the language has some notion of the 
meaning of these words ; and every man, who is cap¬ 
able of rellection, may, by attending to the operations 
of his own mind, which are signified by them, form a 
clear and distinct notion of them, but they cannot be 
logically defined. 

Since therefore it is- often impossible to define words 
which w r e must use on this subject, we must as much 
as possible use common w r ords in their common accep¬ 
tation, pointing out their various senses where tliey 
are ambiguous ; and when we are obliged to use words 
less common, we must endeavour to explain them as 
well as we can, without affecting to give logical defi¬ 
nitions, when the nature of the thing does not admit 
of them. 

The following observations on the meaning of certain 
words are intended to supply, as far as we can, the 
■want of definitions, by preventing ambiguity or ob¬ 
scurity in the use of them. 

i. By the muni of a man, we understand that in 
him which thinks, remembers, reasons, will's. . The 
essence both of body and of mind is unknown to us. 
We know certain properties of the first, and certain 
operations of the last, and by these only wc can define 
or describe them. We define body to be that which 
is extended, si.lid, moveable, divisible. In like manner, 
we define mind to be that which thinks. We are 
conscious that we think, and that we have a variety 
of thoughts of different kinds ; such as seeing, hearing, 
remembering, deliberating, reserving, loving, hating, 
and many other kinds of thought, all rrhich we are 
taught by nature to attribute to one internal principle ; 
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and this principle of thought we cull the mind or soul 
of a man. 

2. By the operations of the mind, we understand 
cveiy mode of thinking of which we are conscious. 

It deserves our notice, that the various modes of 
thinking have always, and in all languages, as far as, we 
know, been called by the name of operations of the 
mind, or by names of the same import. To body we 
ascribe various properties, but not operations, properly 
so called ; it is extended, divisible, moveable, inert; 
it continues in any state in which it is put; every 
change of its state is the eliect of some force impressed 
upon it, and is exactly proportional to the force im¬ 
pressed, and in the precise direction of that force. 
These arc the general properties of matter, and these 
arc not operations; on the contrary, they all imply its 
being a dead inactive thing, which moves only as it is 
moved, and acts only by being acted upon. 

But the mind is from its very nature a living and 
active being. Every thing we know of it implies life 
and active energy ; and the reason why all its modes 
of thinking are called its operations, is, that in all, or 
in most ct them, it is not merely passive, as body is. 
hut is really and properly active. 

In all ages, and m all languages, ancient and modern, 
the various modes ot thinking have been expressed by 
words of active signification, such as seeing, hearing, 
reasoning, willing, and the like. It seems therefore 
to be the natural judgment ot mankind, that the mind 
is active in its various ways of thinking ; and for this 
reason they are called its operations, and are expressed 
by active verbs. 

It may be made avtfuestion, What regard is to be 
paid to this natural judgment; may it not be a vulgar 
enor? Philosophers who think so, have, no doubt, a 
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right to be heard. But until it is proved that the 
mind is not active in thinking, but merely passive, the 
common language with regard to its operations ought 
to be used, and ought not to give place to a phraseo¬ 
logy invented by Philosophers, winch implies its being 
merely passive. 

3. The words power and faculty /, which are often 
used in speaking of the mind, need little explication. 
Every operation supposes a power in the being that 
operates; for, to suppose any thing to operate, which 
has no power to opeiate, is manifestly absurd. But, 
on the other hand, there is no absurdity in supposing 
a being to have power to operate, when it does not 
operate. Thus, I may have power to walk, when I 
sit; or to speak, when I am silent. Every operation 
therefore implies power; but the power does not imply 
the operation. 

The 'faculties of the mind, and its powers, are often 
used as synonymous expressions. But as most syno- 
nymes hrfyc some minute distinction "that deserves 
notice, I apprehend that the word faculty is most pro¬ 
perly applied to those powers of the mind which are 
original and natural, and which make a part of the 
constitution of the mind. There are other powers 
which are acquired by use, exercise or study, which 
are not called faculties, but habits. There must be 
something in the constitution of th? mind necessary 
to our being able to acquire habits, and this is com¬ 
monly called capacity. 

4. We frequently meet with a distinction in writers 
upon this subject, between things in the mind, and 
things external to the mind. The powers, faculties, 
and operations of the mind, are'things in the mind. 
Every thing is said to be in the mind, of which the 
'mind is the subject. It is self-evident, that there are 
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some things which cannot exist without a subject to 
which they belong, and of which they are attributes. 
Thus, colour must be in something coloured; figure 
in something figured; thought can only be in some¬ 
thing that thinks j wisdom and virtue cannot exist but 
in some being that is wise and virtuous. When there¬ 
fore we speak of things in the mind, we undeistand 
by this, things of which the mind is the subject. Ex¬ 
cepting the mind itself, and things in the mind, all 
other things are said to be external. It ought there¬ 
fore to be remembered, that this distinction between 
things in the mind, and things external, is not meant 
to signify the place of the things we speak of, but their 
subject. 

There is a figurative sense in which things are said 
to be in the mind, which it is sufficient barely to 
mention. We say, such a thing was not in my mind, 
meaning no more than that I had not the least thought 
of it. By a figure, we put the thing for the thought 
• of it. In this" sense, external things are in the mind 
as often as they are the objects of our thought. 

5. Thiuhm!* is a very general word, which includes 
all the operations of our minds, and is so well under¬ 
stood as to need no definition. 

To perceive , to remember , to be conscious, and to 
conceive or imagine, are words common to philosophers, 
and to the vulgar. They signify different operations 
of the mind, which are distinguished in all languages, 
and by all men that think. I shall endeavour to use 
them in tjieir most common and proper acceptation, 
and I think they are hardly capable of strict defini¬ 
tion. But as some philosophers, in treating of the 
mind, have taken the liberty to use them very im¬ 
properly, so as to corrupt the English language, and 
to confound things, which the common understanding 
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of mankind hath always led them to distinguish, I 
shall make some observations on the meaning of them, 
that may prevent ambiguity or confusion in the use 
of them. 

6 . First, We are never said to perceive things, of 
the existence of which we have not a full conviction. 
I may conceive or m-tgme a mountain of gold, or a 
•winged horse ; but no man says that he perceives such 
a creature of imagination. Thus perception is distin¬ 
guished from conception or imagination. Secondl//, 
Perception is applied only to external objects, not to 
those that are in the mind itself. When I am pained, 
I do not sa}- that I perceive pain, but that I feel it, 
or that I am conscious of it. Thus perception is dis¬ 
tinguished from consciousness. Third!if, The imme¬ 
diate object of perception must be something present, 
and not \vhat is past. We may remember what is 
past, but do not perceive it. I may say, I perceive 
such a person has had the small-pox; but this phrase 
is figuratixte, although the figure is so familiar that it 
is not observed. The meaning of it is, that I perceive 
the pits in his face, which are certain signs of his 
having had the small-pox. We say we perceive the 
thing signified, when we only perceive the sign. Put 
when the word perception is used properly, and with¬ 
out any figure, it is never applied to things past. And 
thus it is distinguished from remembrance. 

In a word, perception is most properly applied to 
the evidence which we have of external objects by our 
senses. But as this is a very clear and cogent kind of 
■evidence, the word is often applied by analogy to the 
evidence of reason or of testimony, when it is clear and 
cogent. The perception of external objects by our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, 
and ought to have a name appropriated to it. It has 

VOL. I. B 
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so in all languages. And, in the English, I know no 
word more proper to express this act of the mind t lan 
perception. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
touching or feeling, are words that express the opera¬ 
tions proper to each sense ; perceiving expresses that 

which is common to them all. . 

The observations made on this word would hare 
been unnecessary, if it had not been so much abused 
in philosophical writings upon the mind; for, in other 
writings, it has no obscurity. Although this abase is 
not chargeable on Mr Hume only, yet I think he has 
carried it to the highest pitch. The first sentence ot 
his Treatise of Human Nature runs thus ; “ All the 
“ perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
“ into two distinct heads, which I shall call impres- 
“ sions and ideas.” He adds a little after, that, undei 
the name of impressions, he comprehends all our sen¬ 
sations, passions, and emotions. Here we lcain, that 
our passions and emotions are perceptions; I believe, 
no English writer before him ever gave the name ot a 
perception to any passion or emotion. When a man 
is angry, we must say that he has the perception of 
anger. When he is in love, that he has the perception 
of love. He speaks often of the perceptions of me¬ 
mory, and of the perceptions of imagination ; and he 
might as well speak of the hearing of sight, or ot the 
smelling of touch: For, surely, hearing is not more 
different from sight, or smelling from touch, than per¬ 
ceiving is from remembering or imagining. 

7. Consciousness is a word used by Philosophers, to 
signify that immediate knowledge which we have of 
our present thoughts and purposes, and, in general, 
of all the present operations of our minds. Whence 
we may observe, that consciousness is only of things 
present. To apply consciousness to things past, which 
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sometimes is done in popular discourse, is to confound 
consciousness with memory ; and all such confusion 
of words ought to be avoided in philosophical dis¬ 
course. It is likewise to be observed, that conscious¬ 
ness is only of things in the mind, and not of external 
things. It is improper to say, I am conscious of the 
table which is before me. I perceive it, I see it, but 
do not say I am conscious of it. As that conscious¬ 
ness by which we have a knowledge of the operations 
of our own minds, is a different power from that by 
which we perceive external objects, and as these dif¬ 
ferent powers have different names in our language, 
and, I belibve, in all languages, a Philosopher ought 
carefully to preserve this distinction, and never to 
confound things so different in their nature. 

8 . Conceiving, imagining, and apprehending, are 
commonVy used as synonymous in our language, and 
signify the same thing which the Logicians call simple 
apprehension This is an operation of the mind dift'e- 
rent fromVll those we have mentioned. , Whatever 
we perceive, whatever we remember, whatever we 
are conscious of, we have a full persuasion or convic¬ 
tion of its existence. But we may conceive or ima¬ 
gine what has no existence, and what we firmly be¬ 
lieve to have no existence. What never had an exis¬ 
tence cannot be remembered; what has no existence 
at present cannot be the object of perception or of con¬ 
sciousness ; but what never had, nor has any existence, 
may be conceived. Every man knows, that it is as 
easy to conceive a winged horse or a centaur, as it is 
to conceive a horse or a man. Let it be observed 
therefore, that to conceive, to imagine , to apprehend, 
when taken in the proper sense, signify an act of the 
inind which implies no belief or judgment at all. It 
Lan act of the mind by which nothing is affirmed or 
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denied, and which therefore can neither be true nor 
false. 

But there is another and a very different meaning 
of those words, so common and so well authorised in 
language, that it cannot easily be avoided; and on 
that account we ought to be the more on our guard, 
that we be not misled by the ambiguity. Politeness 
and good-breeding le^d men, on most occasions, to 
express their opinions with modesty, especially when 
they differ from others whom they ought to respect. 
Therefore, when we would express our opinion mo¬ 
destly, instead of saying, “ This is my ooinion,” or, 
“ this is my judgment,” which has the air of dogma¬ 
ticalness, we say, “ l conceive it to be thus, I imagine 
“ or apprehend it to be thus which is understood as 
a modest declaration of our judgment. In like manner, 
when any thing is said which we take to be impossible, 
we say, “ We cannot conceive it,” meaning, that we 
cannot believe it. 

Thus we sec, that the words conceive, Une/gine, ap- 
'pretend, have two meanings, and are used to express 
two operations of the mind, which ought never to be 
confounded. Sometimes they express simple appre¬ 
hension, which implies no judgment at all; sometimes 
they express judgment or opinion. This ambiguity 
ought to be attended to, that we may not impose upon 
ourselves or others in the use of them. The ambiguity 
is indeed remedied in a great measure by their con¬ 
struction. When they are used to express simple ap¬ 
prehension, they are followed by a noun in the accu¬ 
sative case, which signifies the object conceived. But 
when they are used to express opinion or judgment, 
they are commonly followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood. “ 1 conceive an Egyptian pyramid.” This im- 
plies no judgment. “ I conceive the Egyptian py- 
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“ ramids to be the most ancient monuments of human 
“ art.” This implies judgment. When the words 
arc used in the last sense, the thing conceived must 
be a proposition, because judgment cannot be express¬ 
ed but by a proposition. When they are used in the 
first sense, the thing conceived may be no proposition, 
but a simple term only, as a pyramid, an obelisk. Yet 
it may be observed, that even a proposition may be 
simply apprehended without forming any judgment of 
its truth or falsehood : For it is one thing to conceive 
the meaning of a proposition ; it is another thing to 
judge it to be true or false. 

Although the distinction between simple apprehen¬ 
sion, and every degree of assent or judgment, be per¬ 
fectly evident to every man who reilects attentively 
on whaS passes in his own mind ; although it is very 
necessary, in treating of the powers of the mind, to 
attend carefully to this distinction; yet, in the affairs 
of commoj^/hfe, it is seldom necessary to observe it 
accurateljx On this account, we shall find, in all 
common languages, the words which express one of 
those operations frequently applied to the other. To 
think, to suppose, to imagine, to conceive, to applet 
liend, are the wouls we use to express simple appre¬ 
hension ; but they are all frequently used to express 
judgment. Their ambiguity seldom occasions any in¬ 
convenience in the common affairs of life, for which 
language is framed. But it has perplexed philosophers, 
in treating of the operations of the mind, and will 
always perplex them, if they do not attend accurately 
to the different meanings which are put upon those 
words on different occasions. 

9. Most of the operations of the mind, from then- 
very nature, must have objects to which they are di¬ 
rected, and about which they are employed. He that 
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perceives, must perceive something ; and that which 
he perceives, is called the object of his perception. 
To perceive, without having any object of perception, 
is impossible. The mind that perceives, the object 
perceived, and the operation of perceiving that object, 
are distinct things, and are distinguished in the struc¬ 
ture of all languages. In this sentence, “ I see, or 
perceive the moon / is the person or mind; the ac¬ 
tive verb see denotes the operation of that mind ; and 
the moon denotes the object. What we have said oi 
perceiving, is equally applicable to most operations 
of the mind. Such operations are, in all languages, 
expressed by active transitive verbs : Anu we know, 
that, in all languages, such verbs require a thing or 
person, which is the agent, and a noun following in 
an oblique case, which is the object. Whepce it is 
evident, that all mankind, both those who have con¬ 
trived language, and those who use it with under¬ 
standing, have distinguished these three things as dif¬ 
ferent; to wit, the operations of the mind^which are 
expressed by active verbs, the mind itself, which is 
the nominative to those verbs, and the object, which 
is, m the oblique case, governed by them. 

It would have been unnecessary to explain so ob¬ 
vious a distinction, if some systems of philosophy had 
no, confounded it. Mr Hume’s system, in particular, 
confounds all distinction between the operations of 
the mind and their objects. When he speaks of the 
ideas of memory, the ideas of imagination, and the 
ideas of sense, it is often impossible, from the tenor of 
his discourse, to know whether, by those ideas, he 
means the operations of the mind, or the objects about 
which they are employed. And, indeed, according to 

is system, there is no distinctiop between the one and 
the other. 
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A philosopher is, no doubt, entitled to examine even 
• hose distinctions that are to be found in the structure 
of all languages; and, if he is able to shew that there is 
no foundation for them in the nature of the things 
distinguished; if he can point out some prejudice 
common to mankind which has led them to distin¬ 
guish things that are not really different; in that case, 
‘such a distinction may be imputed to a vulgar error, 
which ought to be corrected in philosophy. But 
when, in the first setting cut, lie takes it for granted, 
-Without proof, that distinctions found in the structure 
of all languages, have no foundation in nature ; this 
surely is too' fastidious a way of treating the common 
sense of mankind. When w r e come to be instructed 
by philosophers, we must bring the old light of com¬ 
mon seme along with us, and by it judge of the new 
light whiVh the philosopher communicates to us. But 
when we are required to put out the old light altoge¬ 
ther, that \ve,jmay follow the new, we have reason to 
be on ouf , guard. There may be distinctions that 
have a real foundation, and which may be necessary 
in philosophy, which are not made in common lan¬ 
guage, because not necessary in the common business 
of life. But, l believe, no instance will be found of 
a distinction made in all languages, which has not a 
just foundation in nature. 

io. The word idea occurs so frequently in modern 
philosophical writings upon the mind, and is so am¬ 
biguous in its meaning, that it is necessary to make 
some observations upon it. There are chiefly two 
'meanings of this word in modern authors, a popular 
and a philosophical. 

First, In popular language, idea signifies the same 
thing as conception, apprehension, notion. To have 

an’idea of anything, is to conceive it. To have a 

U'.t.' rr-n t> JaiV bhnn Pi v l:u Library 1 
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distinct idea, is to conceive it distinctly. To have no 
idea of it, is not to conceive it all. It was before ob* 
served, that conceiving or apprehending has always 
been considered by all men as an act or operation of 
the mind, and on that account has been expressed in 
all languages by an active verb. When, therefore,, we 
use the phrase of having ideas, in the popular sense, 
we ought to attend to this, that it signifies precisely 
the same thing which we commonly express by the 
active veibs conceiving or apprehending. 

When the word Idea is taken in this popular sense, 
no man can possibly doubt whether he has ideas. 
Tor he that doubts, must think, and to think, is to have 
ideas. 

Sometimes, in popular language, a man’s ideas sig¬ 
nify his opinions. The ideas of Arisioi le, or of Epi¬ 
curus, signify the opinions of these philosophers. 
Wlial was formerly said of the words imagine] conceive t 
apprehend, that they are sometimes us<^ to express 
judgment, is no less true of the word idea/- This sig¬ 
nification of the word seems, indeed, more common in 
the French language than in English. But it is found 
in this sense in good English authors, and even in Mr 
Locke. Ihus we see, that having ideas, taken in the 
popular sense, has precisely the same meaning with 
conceiving, imagining, apprehending, and has likewise 
the same ambiguity. It may, therefore, be doubted, 
whether the mtioductionof this word into popular dis- 
couise, to signify the operation, of conceiving or ap- 
prehending, was at all necessary, for, first , We have 
as has been shown, several words which are either ori¬ 
ginally English, or have been long naturalized, that 
expiess the same thing; why therefore should we a- 
dopt a Greek word in place of-these, any more than a 
french or a German word ? Besides, the words Qf o'ur 
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own language are less ambiguous. For the word idea 
has, for many ages, been used by Philosophers as a 
.term of ait; and in the different systems of Philoso¬ 
phers means very different things. 

Secondly, According to the philosophical meaning 
of the word idea, it does not signify that act of the 
mind which we call thought or conception, but some 
‘object of thought. Ideas, according to Mr Locke, 
(whose very frequent use of this word has probably 
been the occasion of its being adopted into common 
language,) “ are nothing but the immediate objects of 
“ the mind in thinking.” But of those objects of 
thought called Ideas different sects of Philosophers 
have given a very different account. Bruckerus, a 
learned German, wrote a whole book giving the history 
of ideas.'! 

The mist ancient system we have concerning ideas* 
is that which is explained in several dialogues of Plato, 
and which uniny ancient, as well as modem writers, 
have ascribed to Plato as the inventor. But it is cer¬ 
tain that Plato had his doctrine upon this subject, as 
well as the name idea , from the school of Pythagoras. 
We have still extant a tract of Timaus the LoCrian, a 
Pythagorean Philosopher, concerning the soul of the 
world, in which we find the substance of Plato’s doc¬ 
trine concerning ideas. They were held to be eter¬ 
nal, uncreated, and immutable forms or models, ac¬ 
cording to which the Deity, of an eternal matter, made 
every species of things that exists. Those Philoso¬ 
phers held, that there are three first principles of all 
things. First, An eternal matter, of which all thing: 
were made : Secondly , Eternal and. immaterial form: 
or ideas, according to which they were made; And 
thirdly, An efficient cause, the Deity, who made them 
The mind of man, in order to its being fitted for th< 
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contemplation of these eternal ideas, must undergo a 
certain purification, and be weaned from sensible 
things. The eternal ideas are the only object of science; 
but the objects of sense being in a perpetual flux, 
there can be no real knowledge with regard to them. 

The Philosophers of the Alexandrian school, com¬ 
monly called the latter P/a/unLls, made some change 
upon the system of the ancient Platonists with respect 
to the eternal ideas. They held them not to be a 
principle distinct from the Deity, but to be the con¬ 
ceptions of things in the divine understanding, the na¬ 
tures and essences of all things being perfectly known 
to him from eternity. 

It ought to be observed, that the Pythagoreans, and 
the Platonists whether elder or latter, made the eter¬ 
nal ideas to be objects of science only, and of abstract 
contemplation, not the objects of sense. And in this 
tire ancient system of eternal ideas differs from the 
modern one of Father Malebranche.^ He held in 
common with other modern Philosophers,, that no ex¬ 
ternal thing is perceived by us immediately, but only 
by ideas: But he thought, that the ideas, by which we 
perceive an external world, are the ideas of the Deity 
himself, in whose mind the ideas of all things, past, 
present, and future,, must have been from eternity; 
for the Deity being intimately present to our minds at 
all times, may discover to us as much of his ideas as 
he sees proper, according to certain established laws 
of nature: And in his ideas, as in a mirror, we per¬ 
ceive whatever we do perceive of the external world. 

Thus we have three systems, which maintain, that 
the ideas, which are the immediate objects of human - 
knowledge, are eternal and immutable, and existed 
before the things which they represent. There are 
other systems, according to winch, the ideas, which'are 
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the immediate objects of all our thoughts, are posterior 
to the things which they represent, and derived from 
them. We shall give some account of these; but 
as they have gradually sprung out of the ancient Peri¬ 
patetic system, it is necessary to begin with some ac¬ 
count of it. 

Aristotle taught, -that all the objects of our thought 
enter at first by the senses-; and, since the sense can¬ 
not receive external material objects themselves, it re¬ 
ceives their species; that is, their images or forms, 
without the, matter; as wax receives the form of the 
seal, withotA any of the matter of it. These images or 
forms, impressed upon the senses, are called sensible 
species, and are the objects only of the sensitive part of 
the mind: But, by various internal powers, they are 
retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become ob¬ 
jects of memory and imagination, and, at last, of pure 
intellection. hen they are objects of memory and 
of imagination', they get the name of phantasms. When^ 
by farther refinement, and being stripped of their par¬ 
ticularities, they become objects of science; they are 
called intelligible species: So that every immediate 
object, whether of sense, of memory, of imagination, 
or of reasoning, must be some phantasm or species in 
the mind itself. 

The followers of Aristotle, especially the school¬ 
men, made great additions to this theory, which the 
Author himself mentions very briefly, and with an ap¬ 
pearance of reserve. They entered into large disqui¬ 
sitions with regard to the sensible species, what kind 
of things they are ; how they are'sent forth by the ob¬ 
ject, and enter by the organs of the.senses; how they 
are preserved and refined by various agents, called in¬ 
ternal senses; concerning the number and offices of 
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which they had many controversies. But we shall not 
enter into a detail of these matters. 

The reason of giving this brief account of the theory 
of the Peripatetics, with regard to the immediate ob¬ 
jects of our thoughts, is, because the doctrine of mo¬ 
dern philosophers concerning ideas is built upon it. 
Mr Locke, who uses this word so very frequently, tells 
us, that he means the same thing by it, as is common¬ 
ly meant by species or phantasm. Gassendi, from 
whom Locke borrowed more than from any other a-u 
thor, says the same. The words species and phantasm , 
are terms of art in the Peripatetic systefrn, and the 
meaning of them is to be learned from it. 

The theory of Democritus and Epicurus, on this 
subject, was not very unlike to that of the Peripatetics. 
They held, that all bodies continually send forth slen¬ 
der films or spectres from their surface, oJ‘ such ex¬ 
treme subtilty, that they easily penetrate our gross bo¬ 
dies, or enter by the organs of sense, ahd stamp their 
image upon the mind. The sensible species of A- 
ristotle was mere forms without matter. The spec¬ 
tres of Epicurus were composed of a very subtile 
matter. 

Modern Philosophers, as well as the Peripatetics and 
Epicureans of old, have conceived, that external ob¬ 
jects cannot be the immediate objects of our thought \ 
that there must be some image of them in the mind 
itself, in which, as in a mirror, they are seen. And 
the name idea , in the philosophical sense of it, is given 
to those internal and immediate objects of our thoughts. 
The external thing is the remote or mediate object; 
but the idea, or image of that object in the mind, is 
the immediate object, without which we could have no 

perception, no remembrance, no conception of the me¬ 
diate object. 
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When, therefore, in common language, we speak 
_of having an idea of any thing, we mean no more by 
that expression but thinking of it. The vulgar allow, 
that this expression implies a mmd that thinks; an 
act of that miud which we call thinking, and an ob- 
ject-about which we think. But, besides these three, 
the philosopher conceives that there is a fourth, to 
'wit, the idea, which is the immediate object. The 
idea is in the mind itself, and can have no existence 
but in a mind that thinks; but the remote, or mediate 
object may.be some thing external, as the sun or moon; 
jt may be something past or future ; it may be some¬ 
thing which never existed. This is the philosophical 
meaning of the word idea ; and we may observe, that 
this meaning of that word is built upop a philosophi¬ 
cal opinion : For if philosophers had not believed that 
there areisuch immediate objects of all our thoughts in 
the mind, they would never have used the word idea 
to express them. 

I shall only add on this article, that, although I may 
have occasion to use the word idea in this philosophi¬ 
cal sense in explaining the opinions of others, I shall 
have no occasion to use it in expressing my own, be¬ 
cause I believe ideas, taken in this sense, to be a 
mere fiction of philosophers. And, in the popular 
meaning of the word, there is the less occasion to use 
it, because the English words, thought , notion, appre¬ 
hension, -answer the purpose as well as the Greek word 
■ idea; with this advantage, that they are less ambigu¬ 
ous. There is indeed a meaning of the word idea, 
which I think most agreeable to its use in ancient 
philosophy, and which 1 would willingly adopt, if use, 
the arbiter of language, did permit. But this will 
come to be explained! afterwards. 

ii. The word impression is used by Mr Hume, in 
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speaking of the operations of the mind, almost as of¬ 
ten as the word idea is by Mr Locke. What the latter 
calls ideas, the former divides into two classes; one of 
which he calls impressions, the other ideas. I shall 
make some observations upon Mr Hume’s explication 
of that word, and then consider the proper meaning of 
it in the English language. 

‘ r We may divide, (says Mr Hume, Essays, vol 2. 
“'page 18.) all the perceptions of the human mind 
“ into two classes or species, which are distinguished 
“ by their different degrees of force and vivacity. 
“ The less lively and forcible, are commonly denomi- 
“ nated thoughts or ideas. The other species want a 
“ name in our language, and in most others; let us 
“ therefore use a little freedom, and call them im- 
" pressions. By the term impressions, then. I mean 
“ all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or 
“ see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will. 
Ideas are the less lively perceptions, of which we 
are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sen- 
“ sations or movements above mentioned:” 

I his is the explication Mr Hume hat-h'given in his 
Essays ol the term impressions , wheft applied to the 
mind; and his explication of it in his Treatise of 
Human Nature, is to the same purpose. 

Disputes about words belong rather to grammarians 
than to philosophers; but philosophers ought not to 
escape censure when they corrupt a language, by us¬ 
ing words in a way which the purity of the language 
will not admit. I find fault with Mr Hume’s phrase¬ 
ology m the words I lave quoted, 

Firs/ ’ Because h ? S ives the name of perceptions to 
every operation of the mind. Love is a perception, 

1 d a P erce P ! ion. Desire is a perception, will is a 
- aception , and, by the same rule, a doubt, a question. 
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command, is a perception. This is an intolerable 
phase of language, which no philosopher has authority 
to introduce. 

Second///, When Mr Hume says, that zee mwj divide 
all the perceptions of the human mind into two classes or 
species, which are distinguished by their degrees of force 
and vivacity, the manner of expression is loose and un- 
•philosophical. To differ in species is one thing; to 
diff er in degree is another. Things which differ in 
degree only must be of the same species. It is a 
' maxim of common sense, admitted by all men, that 
greater anfl less do not make a change of species. 
The same man may differ in the degree of his force 
and vivacity in the morning and at night; in health 
and in sickness: But this is so far from making him 
a different species, that it does not so much as make 
him a different individual. To say, therefore, that 
two different classes, or species of perceptions, are dis¬ 
tinguished by''the degrees of their force and vivacity, 
is to confound a difference of degree with a difference 
of species, which every man of understanding knows 
how to distinguish. • 

Third///, We may observe, thai this AuLhor, having 
given the general name of perception to all the opera¬ 
tions of the mind, and distinguished them into two 
classes or species, which differ only in degree of force 
mid vivacity, tells us, that he gives the name of im¬ 
pressions to all our more lively perceptions ; to wit, 
when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or de¬ 
sire, or will. There is greaL coiifusiyn in this account 
of the meaning of the word impression. When 1 see, 
this is an impression. But why has not the Author 
told us, whether he gives the name of impression to 
the object seen, or to that act of my mind by which [ 
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see it? When I see the full moon, the full moon-is 
one thing, my perceiving it is another thing. Which 
Of these two things does he call an impression-? We 
are left to guess this; nor does all that this Author 
writes about impressions clear this point. Every 
thing he says tends to darken it, and to lead jtt to 
think, that the full moon which I see, and my seeing 
it are not two things, but one and the same thing. 

The same observation may be applied to every o- 
ther instance the Author gives to illustrate the mean¬ 
ing of the word impression. “ When we hear, when 
“ we feci, when we love, when we hate, when we de- 
sire, when we will." In all these acts of the mind 
there must be an object, which is heard, or felt, or 
loved, or hated, or desired, or willed. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, I love my country. This, says Mr Hume, is 
an impression. But what is the impression ? Is it my 
country, or is it the afiection I bear to it ? I ask the 
philosopher this question; but I find no answer to it. 
And when I read all that he has written on this sub¬ 


ject, I find this word impression sometimes used to 
signify an operation of the mind, sometimes the object 
of the operation; but, for the most part, it is a vague 
and indetermined word that signifies both. 

I know not whether it may be considered as an a- 
pology for such abuse of words, in an author who un¬ 
derstood the language so well, and used it with so 
great propriety in writing on other subjects, that Mr 
Hume’s system, with regard to the mind, required a. 
language of a different structure from the common; 
or, if expressed in plain English, would have been too 
shocking to the common sense of mankind. To give 
an instance or two of this. If a man receives a present 
on which he puts a high value; if he see and handle 
it, and put it in his pocket, this, says Mr Hume, is an 
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e session. If the rrian only dream that he received 
1 a present, this is an idea. Wherein lies the dif- 
nee between this impression and this idea ; be¬ 
tween the dream and the reality ? They are different 
classes or species, says Mr Hume: so far all men will 
agree with him. But he adds, that they are distin¬ 
guished only by different degrees of force and vivacity. 
'Here he insinuates a tfenet of his own; in contradiction 
to the common sense of mankind. Common sense 
convinces every man, that a lively dream is no nearer 
to a reality than a faint one; and that if a man should 
dream that he had all the wealth of Croesus, it would 
not put one farthing in his pocket. It is impossible 
to fabricate arguments against such undeniable prin¬ 
ciples, without confounding the meaning of words. 

In like mariner, - if a man would persuade me, that 
the moon which I see, and my seeing it; are nSt two 
things, bid one r and the same thing, he will answer his 
purpose less by arguing this point in plain English, 
than by confounding the two under one name, such 
as that of an impression: For such is the power of 
words, that if w t can be brought to the habit of call¬ 
ing two things that are connected bp the same name , 
we are the mote easily led to believe them to be one 
and the same thing. 

Let us next consider the proper meaning of the 
word impression in English, that we may see how far 
it is fit to express either the operations of the mind, or 
their objects. 

When a figure is stamped upon a body by pressure; 
that figure is called an impression ,uis the impression of" 
a seal on wax, of printing-types, orgfa copperplate, on 
paper. This seems now to be the literal sense of the 
Word ; the effect borrowirig its name from the cause. 
But by metaphor or analogy, like most other words, 
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i„ meaning is extended, so as to signify any ctafj 
produced in a body by the operat.on of some externii 
cause. A blow of the hand makes no impression-^ 
a stone-wall; but a battery of cannon may. The moon 
raises a tide in the ocean, but makes no impresston on 


rivers and lakes. , 

When we speak of making an impression on the 

mind, the word is carried still farther from its literal 
meaning; use, however, which is the arbiter of lan¬ 
guage, authorises this application of it. As when we 
say, that admonition and reproof make littlp impression 
on those who are confirmed in bad habits. r i he same 


discourse delivered in one way, makes 'a strong im¬ 
pression on the hearers ; delivered in another way, it 
makes no impression at all. 

It may be observed, that in such examples' an im¬ 
pression made on the mind always implies some change 
of purpose or will; some new habit prpducdd, or some 
former habit weakened; some passion raised or allayed. 
When such changes are produced by persuasion, ex¬ 
ample, cr any external cause, we say that such causes 
make an impression upon the mind. But when things 
are seen, or heard, or apprehended, without producing 
any passion or emotion, we say that they make no 


impression. 

In the most extensive sense, an impression is a 
change produced in some passive subject by the opera¬ 
tion of an external cause. If we suppose an active 
being to produce any change in itself by its own 
active power, this is never called an impression. It is 
the act or operatiorvtif the being itself, not an impres¬ 
sion upon it. FroAi this it appears, that to give the 
name of an impression to any effect produced in the 
mind, is to suppose that the inind does not act at all 
in the production of that effect. If seeing, hearing. 
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desiring, willing, be operations of the mind, they can - 
aot be impressions. If they be impressions, they eati¬ 
ng hit operations of the mind. In the structure of 
all languages they are considered as acts or operations 
of the mind itself, and the names given them imply 
this. t To call them impressions, therefore, is to tres¬ 
pass against the structure, not of a particular language 
■only, but of all languages. 

If the word impression be an improper word to sig¬ 
nify the operations of the mind, it is at least as im¬ 
proper to signify their objects ; for would any man 
be thought to speak with propriety, who should say 
that the sun- is an impression, that the earth and the 
sea are impressions ? 

It is commonly believed, and taken for granted, 
that every language, if it be sufficiently copious in 
words, is'equally fit to express all opinions, whether 
they be true or • false. I apprehend, however, that 
there is an exception to this general rule, which de¬ 
serves our- notice. There are certain common opi¬ 
nions of mankind, upon which the structure and gram¬ 
mar of all languages are founded. While these opi¬ 
nions are common to all men, there will be a great 
similauty in all languages that are to be found on the 
face of the earth. Such a similarity there really is; 
for we find in all languages the same parts of speech, 
the distinction of nouns and verbs, the distinction of 
nouns into adjective and substantive, of verbs into 
active and passive. In verbs we find like tensfs, 
moods, persons, and numbers. There are general 
•rules of grammar, the same in.all languages. This 
. similarity of structure in all languages shews an uni¬ 
formity among men in those opinions upon which the 
structure of language is*founded. 

If, for instance, we should suppose that there was a 
a 
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nation who believed that the things which we CaV 
attributes might exist without a subject, there woulJ .1 
be in their language no distinction between adjectives 
and substantives, nor would it be a rule with them that 
an adjective has no meaning, unless when joined to a 
substantive. If there was any nation who did not 
distinguish between acting and being acted upon, 
there would in their language be no distinction be¬ 
tween active and passive verbs, nor would it be a rule 
that the active verb must have an agent in the nomi¬ 
native case; but that, in the passive verb, the agent 
must be in an oblique case. 

The structure of all languages is grounded upon 
common notions, which Mr Humk’s philosophy op¬ 
poses, and endeavours to overturn. This no doubt led 
him to warp the common language into a conformity 
with his principles; but we ought not to imitate him 
in this, until we are satisfied that his principles are 
built on a solid foundation. 

12. Sensation is a name given by philosophers to an 
act of mind, which may be distinguished from all 
others by this, that it hath rlo object distinct from the 
act itself. Pain of every kind is an uneasy sensation. 
When I am pained, I cannot say, that the pain I feel 
is one thing, and that my feeling it is another thing. 
I hey are one and the same thing, and cannot be dis¬ 
joined, even m imagination. Pain, when it is not 
felt, has no existence. It can be neither greater nor 
lass in degree or duration, nor any thing else in kind 
than it is felt t Q be. It cannot exist by itself, nor in 
any subject, but in a sentient being. No quality of 
an inanimate insentient being can have the least re¬ 
semblance to it. 


What rve have saitl of pain-may be applied tc every 
other sensation. Some of them are agreeable, othem 
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Jueasy, in various degrees. These being objects of 
desire or aversion, have some attention given to them; 
Lipnany are indifferent, and so little attended to, that 
they have no name in any language. 

Most operations of the mind, that have names in 
compnon language, are complex in their nature, and 
made up of various ingredients, or more simple acts; 
•which, though conjoined in our constitution, must be 
disjoined by abstraction, in order to our having a dis¬ 
tinct and scientific notion of the complex operation. 
In such operations, sensation for the most part makes 
an ingredient. Those who do not attend to the com¬ 
plex nature of such operations, are apt to resolve them 
into some one of the simple acts of which they are 
compounded, overlooking the others: And from this 
cause many disputes have been raised, and many 
errors haVe been occasioned with regard to the nature 
of such operations. 

The perception of external objects is accompanied 
with some sensation corresponding to the object per¬ 
ceived, and such sensations have, in many cases, in all 
languages, the same name with the external object 
which they always accompany. The difficulty of dis¬ 
joining by abstraction, things thus constantly conjoin¬ 
ed in the course of nature, and things, which have one 
and the same name in all languages, has likewise been 
frequently an occasion of errors in the philosophy of 
the mind. -To avoid such errors, nothing is of more 
importance than to have a distinct notion of that simple 
act of the mind which we call sensation , and which 
• we have'endeavoured to describe. By this means we 
shall find it more easy to distinguish it from every ex¬ 
ternalproject that it accompanies, and from every olhe: 
act 91 the mind that may be conjoined with it. For 
this purpose it is likewise of importance, that the natm- 
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of sensation should, in philosophical writings, be ap¬ 
propriated to signify this simple act of the mind, with¬ 
out including any thing more in its signification*.,^* 
being applied to other purposes. 

I shall add an observation concerning the word 
feeling. This word has two meanings. First, It sig¬ 
nifies the perceptions we have of external objects, by 
the sense of touch. When we speak of feeling a body 
to be hard or soft, rough or smooth, hot or cold, to 
feel these things, is to perceive them by touch. They 
are external things, and that act of the mind by which 
we feel them, is easily distinguished from the objects 
felt: Secondly, The word feeling is used to signify the 
same thing as sensation, which we have just now ex¬ 
plained ; and, in this sense, it has no object; the 
feeling and the thing felt are one and the same. 

Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this last sense, and 
sensation, there may be this small differenco, that sen¬ 
sation is most commonly used to signify those feelings 
which we have by our external senses and bodily ap¬ 
petites, and all our bodily pains and pleasures. But 
there are feelings of a nobler nature accompanying our 
affections, our moral judgments, and our determina¬ 
tions in matters of taste, to which the word sensation 
is less properly applied. 

I have premised these observations on the meaning 
of certain words that frequently occur in treating of 
this subject, for two reasons, first, That I may be the 
better understood when I use them; and, secondly t 
That those who would make any progress in this 
branch of science, may accustom themselves to attend 
very carefully to the meaning of words that are used 
in it. They may be assured of this, that the ambi¬ 
guity of words, and the vague and improper applies- 
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fin of them, have thrown more darkness upon this 
subject, than the suhtilty and intricacy of things. 

. When we use common words, we ought to use them 
.in the sense in which they are most commonly used 
by the best and purest writers in the language ; and, 
when we have occasion to enlarge or restrict the 
meaning of a common word, or to give it more preci¬ 
sion than it has in common language, the reader ought 
to have warning of this, otherwise we shall impose 
upon ourselres and upon him. 

A very respectable writer has given us a good ex¬ 
ample of this kind, by explaining, in an Appendix to 
his Elements bf Criticism, the terms he has occasion to 
use. In that Appendix, most of the words are ex¬ 
plained on which I have been making observations. 
And the' explication I have given, I think, agrees, for 
the most part, with his. 

Other words that need explication shall be explain¬ 
ed as they occur. 


CHAP. II. 

Principles taken for granted. 

there are words common to philosophers and to 
the vulgar, which need no explication; so there 
are principles common to both, which need no proof, 
and which do not admit of direct proof. 

One who applies to any branch of science must be 
come to years of understanding, and consequently 
must have exercised his reason, and the other powers 
of his mind, in various ways. He must have formed 
‘various opinions and principles, by which he conducts 
himself/m the affairs of life. Of those principles, some 
wfe. cefmmon to all men,* being evident in themselves, 
and so necessary in the conduct of life, that a man 
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cannot live and act according to the rules of commdr 
prudence without them. 

All men that have common understanding agre« in 
such principles, and consider a man as lunatic, or des-- 
titute of common sense, who denies, or calls them ip 
question. Thus, if any man were found of so strange 
a turn as not to believe his Own eyes; to put no trust 
in his senses, nor have the least regard to their testi¬ 
mony ; would any man think it worth while to reason 
gravely with such a person, and, by argument, to 
convince him of his error? Surely no wise man would. 
For before men can reason together, they must agree 
in first principles; and it is impossible to reason with 
a man who has no principles in common with you. 

There are, therefore, common principles, which are 
the foundation of all reasoning, and of all sciencq. 
Such common principles seldom admit of difeCt proof, 
nor do they need it. Men need not to be taught them ; 
for they are such as all men of common understanding 
know; or such, at least, as they give a ready assent to, 
as soon as they are proposed and understood. 

Such principles, when we liave occasion to use them 
in science, are called axioms. And, although it be not 
absolutely necessary, yet it may be of great use, to 
point out the principles or axioms on which a science ■ 
is grounded. 

I hus, mathematicians, before they prove any of the 
propositions of mathematics, lay down certain axioms, 
or common principles, upon which they build their 
reasonings. And although those axioms be truths 
which every man knew before; such as; That the 
whole is greater than a part, That equal quantities 
added to equal quantities, make equal sums; y\t, when 
we see nothing assumed in the proof of mathematical- 
propositions, but such self-evident axioms, the propo-' 
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sii'ions appear more certain, and leave no room for 
doubt or dispute. 

In jdl other sciences, as well as in mathematics, it 
will be found, that there are a few common principles, 
upon which all the reasonings in that science are 
grounded, and into which they may be resolved. If 
these were pointed out and considered, we should be 
better able to judge what stress may be laid upon the 
conclusions in that science. If the principles be cer¬ 
tain, the conclusions justlv drawn from them must be 
certain. If the principles be only probable, the con¬ 
clusions can only be probable. If the principles be 
false, dubious, or obscure, the superstructure that is 
built upon them must partake of the weakness of the 
foundation. 

Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest of natural philoso¬ 
phers, has'given an example well worthy of imitation, 
by laying down the common principles or axioms, on 
which the reasonings in natural philosophy are built. 
Before this.was done, the reasonings of philosophers, 
in that science, were as vague and uncertain as they 
are in most others. Nothing was fixed ; all was dis¬ 
pute and controversy : But, by this happy expedient, 
a solid foundation is laid in that science, and a noble 
superstructure is raised upon it, about which there is 
now no more dispute or controversy among men of 
knowledge, than there is about the conclusions cf 
mathematics. 

It may, however, be observed, that the first princi¬ 
ples of natural philosophy are of a quite diffeient 
nature from mathematical axioms: They have not the 
.same kind of evidence, nor are they necessary truths, 
as mathematical axioms are : They are such a> these : 
/I]nft similar efiects prooeed from the same or similar 
causes: That we ought to admit of no other causes or 

VOL. I. E 
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natural effects, but such as arc true, and sufficient fc. 
account for the effects. These are principles, which, 
though they have not the same kind ot evidence«_that 
mathematical axioms have, yet have such evidence., 
that every man of common understanding readily 
assents to them, and finds it absolutely necessary to 
conduct his actions and opinions by them, in the or¬ 
dinary affairs of life. 

Though it has not been usual, yet, I conceive it 
may be useful, to point out some of those things which 
I shall lake for granted, as first principles in treating 
of the mind and its faculties. There u the more oc¬ 
casion for this ; because very ingenious men, such as 
Dps Caries, Malebranuie, Arnauld, Loi re, and 
many olhcis, have lost much labour, by not distin¬ 
guishing things which require proof, from thing: 
which, though they may admit of illustration, yet 
being self-evident, do not admit of proof. When 
men attempt to deduce such self-evident principles 
from others more evident, they always fall into incon¬ 
clusive reasoning: And the consequence of this lias 
been, that others, such as Berkeley and Hump., find¬ 
ing the arguments brought to prove such first princi¬ 
ples to be weak and inconclusive, have been tempted 
first to doubt of them, and afterwards to deny them. 

It is so nksoine to reason with those who deny first 
principles, that wise men commonly decline it. Yet 
it is not impossible, that what is only a vulgar preju¬ 
dice may be mistaken for a first principle. Nor is it 
impossible, that what is really a first principle may, by 
the enchantment of. wouls, have such a mist thrown 
about it, as to hide its evidence, and to make a man ot 
candour doubt of it. Such cases happctMUore tie 
qucntly perhaps in this science than m any otlper ,Tki 
they are not altogether without remedy. There an 
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- ays by which the evidence of first principles may be 
made more apparent when they are brought into dis¬ 
pute but they require to be handled in a way pecu- 
luir to themselves. Their evidence is not demonstra¬ 
tive, but intuitive. They require not proof, but to be 
placed in a proper point of view. This will be shown 
more hilly in its proper place, and applied to those 
Very principles which we now assume. In the mean 
time, when they are proposed as first principles, the 
reader is put on his guard, and warned to consider 
whether they have a just claim to that character. 

1. luat, then, I shall take it for granted, that I thini\ 
that I remrmbur, that I reason, and, in general, that I 
really perform all those operations ot mind ot which I 
am conscious. 

The operations of our minds are attended with con¬ 
sciousness ;' and this consciousness is the evidence, the 
only evidence which we have or can have of their 
existence. It a man should take it into his head to 
think or ter say that Ins consciousness may deceive 
him, and to require proof that it cannot, I know ot no 
proof that can be given him ; he must be left to hint- 
self as a man that denies first principles, -without which 
theie can be no reasoning. Every man finds himself 
•under a necessity ot believing what consciousness tes¬ 
tifies, and every thing that hath this testimony is to be 
taken as a first principle. 

2. As by consciousness we know certainly the exis¬ 
tence of our present thoughts and passions ; so we 
know the past by remembrance. And when they are 
recent, and the remembrance of them fresh, the know¬ 
ledge of them, from such distinct remembrance, is, 
in its certainty and evidence, next to that ot conscious¬ 
ness. 

3. But it is to he observed, that we are conscious ©f 
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many things to which we give little or no attention. 
We can hardly attend to several things at'the same 
time ; and our attention is commonly employed about 
that which is the object of our thought, and rarely a> 
bout the thought itself. Thus, when a man is angry, 
his attention is turned to the injury done him, or the 
injurious person ; and he gives very little attention to 
the passion of anger, although he is conscious of it. It 
is in our power, however, when we come to the years 
of understanding, to give attention to our own thoughts 
and passions, and the various operations of our minds. 
Amd when we make these the objects of our attention, 
either while they arc present, or when they aie recent 
and fresh in our memory, this act of the mind is called 
> ''Hci'tiua. 

We take it for granted, therefore, that, by attentive 
reflection, a man may have a clear and certain know¬ 
ledge of the operations of Ins own mind ; acknowledge 
no less clear and ceitain, than that which he has of an 
external objc< t when it is set before his eyes. 

This />;//. 'i'nhi is a kind of intuition ; it gives a like 
conviction with regard to internal objects, or things in 
the mini, as the faculty of seeing gives with regard to 
objects of s’ght. A man must, therefore be convin¬ 
ced beyond possibility of doubt, of every thing with 
regard to the operations of Ins own mind, which he 
dearly and distinctly discerns by attentive reflection. 

4. I take it for granted, that all the thoughts I am 
conscious of, nr 1 a.nember, are the thoughts of one and 
the same thinking j rinciple, which l call or my 

vuud. Every man- has an immediate and irresistible 
conviction, not only of his present existence but of his 
continued cxi-fence and identity, as far back as Ire can 
remember. If any man should think fit to demand a 
proof that the thought ne is successively conscious of 
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belong to one and the same thinking principle ; if he 
should demand a proof that he is the same person to¬ 
day as he was yesterday, or a year ago, 1 know no 
^roof that can be given him: He must be left to 
himself, either as a man that is lunatic, or as one 
who denies first principles, and is not to be reasoned 
with. 

Every man of a sound mind finds himself under ;* 
necessity of believing his own identity, and continued 
existence. The conviction of this is immediate ■ id 
irresistible ; and if he should lose this conviction, it 
would be a certain proof of insanity, which is not to oe 
remedied by reasoning. 

5. I take it for granted, that there are some thing* 
which cannot exist by themselves, but must be n 
something else to which they belong, as qualities, or 
attribute's. 

/ I 

-Thus,.motion) cannot exist but in something that is 
moved. And ^to suppose that there can be motion 
while every thing is at rest, is a gross and palpable ab¬ 
surdity. In like manner, hardness and softness, sweet¬ 
ness and bitterness, are' things which cannot exist by 
themselves; they are qualities of something which is 
hard or soft, sweet or bitter: That thing, whatever it 
be, of which they are qualities, is called their subject, 
and such qualities necessarily suppose a subject. 

Things which may exist by themselves, and do no 1 
necessarily suppose the existence of any thing else, arc- 
called substances, and with relation to the qualities m 
attributes that belong to them, they are called the , sub¬ 
jects of such qualities or attributes. 

All the things which we immed atcly perceive by 
our senses, and all the things v,c are conscious of. an 
things which must be in somel! m ; else as their sub 
ject. Thus by my senses, 1 perceive figure, colour 
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hardness, softness, motion, resistance, and such like 
things. But these are-qualities, and must necessarily 
be in something that is figured, coloured, hard or soft, 
that moves, or resists. It is not to thesc qualities, but. 
to that which is the subject of them, that \Ve give the 
name of Mi/. If any man should think fit to deny 
that these thing, aic qualities, or that they require 
any subject, I leave him to enjoy his opinion as a man 
who denies first principles, and is not fit to be reason¬ 
ed with. If he has common understanding, he will 
find that he cannot converse half an hour without say¬ 
ing things which imply the contrary of what he pro¬ 
fesses to believe. 

In like manner, the things I am conscious of, such 
iu thought, reasoning, desire, necessarily suppose some¬ 
thing that thinks, that reasons, that desires. We do 
not give the name of mnitl to thought, reason, or de¬ 
sire ; hut to that being which thinks which reasons, 
and which desiies. 

That'every act or operation, therefore, supposes an 
agent, that every quality supposes a subject, are 
things which I do not attempt’ to'prove, but take for 
planted. Every nun of common understanding dis¬ 
cerns this immediately, and cannot entertain the least 
doubt ol it. In all languages, we find certain words 
which, by giannua.uns, are 'called adjectives. Such 
words denote .iltnbutcs, and every adjective, must 
bare a substantne to which it belongs ; that is, every 
attubuie must have a subject. In all languages, we 
find active verbs, which denote some action or opera¬ 
tion ; and it is a fundamental rule in the grammar of 
all languages, that such a verb supposes a person ; 
that is, in other words, that every action must have an 
agent. We take it, therefore, at, a first p.inciple, that 
goodness, wisdom, and virtue, can only be in some be 
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mg that is good, wise, and virtuous ; that thinking sup¬ 
poses a hemg that thinks; and that every operation 
we are covetous of supposes an agent that opeiatcs, 
which we call ml ml. 

^ 6. 1 lake it for granted, that in most operations of 
the ntind, there must be an object distinct from the 
operation itself. I cannot see, without seeing so.ne- 
•ihmg. To see, without having any object of sight, is 
absurd. I cannot remember, without remembering 
something, lire thing lemembeved is past, while the 
remembrance of it is present; and therefore the opera¬ 
tion and the object of it must be distinct things. The 
operations of our minds are denoted, in all languages, by 
active transitive verbs, which, from their construction 
in grammar, lequire not only a person or agent, but 
likewise an object of the operation. Thus the verb 
know, denotes an operation of mind. From the general 
structure ,of language, this verb requires a person; I 
know, you knovy or he knows: But it requires no less 
-a noun in the dccusative case, denoting the thing 
known ; for he that knows, must know something; 
and to know, without having any object oi know¬ 
ledge, is an absurdity too gross to admit ol reasoning. 

7. We ought likewise to take for granted, as first 
principles, things wherein we find an universal agree¬ 
ment, among the learned and unlearned, in the diffe¬ 
rent nations anti ages of the world. A consent of ages 
and nations, of the learned and vulgar, ought, at least, 
to have gieal authority, unless we can show some pre¬ 
judice, as universal as that consent is, which might be 
the cause of it. Truth is one, but error is infinite. 
There are many truths so obvious to the human fa¬ 
culties, that it may be expected that men should uni¬ 
versally agree in them.. And this is actually found to 
be the case with regard to many truths, against which 
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we find no dissent, unless perhaps that of a few scepti, 
cal philosophers, who may justly be suspected, in such 
cases, to differ from the rest of mankind, through pride, 
obstinacy, or some favourite passion. Where there is 
such universal consent in things not deep nor intri¬ 
cate, but which lie, as it were, on the surface, liie-c is 
the gre test presumption, that can be, id;: 1 it is the na¬ 
tural result of the human facu'ties; and it must have 
great authority with every sober mind that loves truth. 
Majm citiin purs eo fere dejern soft quo a nut nr a de¬ 
limit nr. Cic. de Off. i. 41. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that it is impossible t® 
collect the opinions of all men upon any. point what¬ 
soever, and, therefore, that this maxim can be of no 
use. But there are many cases wherein it is other¬ 
wise. Who can doub% for instance, whether man¬ 
kind have, in all ages, believed the existence of a ma¬ 
terial world, and that those things w’hich they see and 
handle are real, and not mere illusions and appari¬ 
tions? Who can doubt, whether mankind, have uni 
veKully believed, that every thing that begins to ex¬ 
ist, and every change that happens in nature, must 
have a cause ? Who can doubt, whether mankind 
have been universally persuaded that there is a right 
and a wrong in human conduct? Some things which, 
in certain circumstances, they ought to do, and other 
things which they ought not to do? The univer¬ 
sality of these opinions, and of many such that might 
be named, is sufficiently evident, from the whole tenor 
of mens conduct, as fur as our acquaintance reaches, 
and from the records,of history, in all ages and na¬ 
tions, that are tiansmitted to us. 

There aie other opinions that appear to 'be univer- 

d, from what is common in .the structure of all lan- 
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guages, ancient and modern, polished and barbarous. 
Language is the express image and piqture of human 
thoughts; and from the picture, we may draw very 
■pertain conclusions with regard to the original. We 
'And, in all languages, the same parts of speech, nouns 
substantive and adjective, verbs active and passive, 
varied according to the tenses of past, present, and fu¬ 
ture ; we find adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
There are general rules of syntax, common to all 
languages. This uniformity in the structure of lan¬ 
guage, shows a certain degree of uniformity in those 
notions upon which the structure of language is 
grounded. 

We find, in the structure of all languages, the dis¬ 
tinction of acting and being acted upon, the distinc¬ 
tion of action and agent, of quality and subject, and 
many others of the dike kind; which shews, that these 
distinctions are founded m the universal sense of man¬ 
kind. We. shall t have frequent occasion to argue 
from the sense of mankind expressed in the structure 
of language; and therefore it was proper here to 
take notice of the force of argument drawn from tins 
topic. 

8 . I need hardly say, that I shall also take for granted 
such facts as are attested to the conviction of all sober 
and reasonable men, either by our senses, by memory, 
or by human testimony. Although some writers on 
this subject have disputed the authority of the senses, 
of memory, and of every human faculty ; yet we find, 
that such persons, in the conduct of life, 'in pursuing 
fheir ends, or in avoiding dangers,'pay the same regard 
to the authority of their senses, and other faculties, as 
the rest of mankind. By this they give us just ground 
to doubt of their candour in thyir professions of scep¬ 
ticism. 

VOL. T. V 
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This, indeed, has always been the fate of the few 
that have professed scepticism, that, when they have 
done what they can to discredit their senses, they find 
themselves, after all, under a necessity of trusting to- 
them. Mr Hume has been so candid as to acknow¬ 
ledge this ; and it is no less true of those who-, have 
not shewn the same candour. For I never heard that 
any sceptic run his head against a post, or stept into a 
kennel, because he did not believe his eyes. 

Upon the whole, I acknowledge, that we ought to be 
cautious, that we do not adopt opinions as first prin¬ 
ciples, which are not entitled to that character. But 
there is surely the least danger of men’s being imposed 
upon in this way, when such principles openly lay 
claim to the character, and are thereby fairly exposed 
to the examination of those who may dispute their au¬ 
thority. We do not pretend, that those things that 
arc laid down as first principles may not be examined, 
and that we ought not to have our f ears open to what 
may be pleaded against their being admitted as such. 
Let us deal with them, as an upright judge does with 
a witness who has a fair character. He pays a regard 
to the testimony of such a witness, while his character 
is unimpeached. But if it can be shewn that he su¬ 
borned, or that he is influenced by malice or partial fa¬ 
vour, his testimony loses all its credit, and is justly re¬ 
jected. 


CHAP. HI. 

QJ Hypotheses. 

J 7 VF.RY branch of human knowledge hath its pro¬ 
per principles, its proper foundation and method 
of reasoning; and, if we endeavour to build it upon 
any other inundation, it will never stand firm and 
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stable. Thus the historian builds upon testimony, and 
rarely indulges conjecture. The antiquarian mixes 
conjecture with testimony ; and the former often makes 
.the larger ingredient. The mathematician pays not 
theJkast regard either to testimony or conjecture, but 
deduces every thing, by demonstrative reasoning, from 
his definitions and axioms. Indeed, whatever is built 
Upon conjecture, is improperly called science; for 
conjecture may beget opinion, but cannot produce 
knowledge. Natural philosophy must be built upon 
the phenomena of the material system, discovered by 
observation and experiment. 

When men first began to philosophise, that is, to 
carry their thoughts beyond the objects of sense, and 
to enquire into the causes of things, and the secret 
operations of nature, it was very natural for them to 
indulge conjecture $ nor was it to be expected, that, in 
many ages,»they should discover the proper and scien¬ 
tific way of .proceeding in philosophical disquisitions. 
'Accordingly we find, that the most ancient systems in 
every branch of philosophy were nothing but the con¬ 
jectures of men famous for their wisdom, whose fame 
gave authority to their opinions. Thus, in early ages, 
wise men conjectured, that this earth is a vast plain, 
surrounded on all hands by a boundless ocean. That 
trom this ocean, the sun, moon, and stars, emerge 
at their rising, and plunge into it again at their setting. 

With regard to the mind, men in their rudest state 
are apt to conjecture', that the principle of life in a man 
is liis breath; because the mW obvious distinction be¬ 
tween a living and a dead mstnX, that the one breathes, 
and the other does not. To this it is owing, that, in 
ancient languages, the word which denotes the soul, is 
that which properly signifies breath or air. 

As men advance in knowledge, their first conjec-i 
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tures appear silly and childish, and give place to o-* 
tliers, which tally better with later observations and 
discoveries. Thus, one system of philosophy succeeds, 
another, without any claim to superior merit, but this 
that it is a more ingenious system of conjectures, pud 
accounts better for common appearances. \ 

To omit many ancient systems of this kind,' Des 
Cartes, about the middle of the last century, dissatis¬ 
fied with the materia prana, the substantial forms, and 
the occult quahtics of the Peripatetics, conjectured 
boldly, that the heavenly bodies of our system are 
carried round by a vortex or whirlpool of subtile mat¬ 
ter, just as straws and chaff are carried round in a tub 
of water. Jfe conjectured, that the soul is seated in a 
small gland in the brain, called the pineal gland: 
That there, as in her chamber of presence, she re¬ 
ceives intelligence of every thing that affects the sen¬ 
ses, by means of a subtile fluid contained in-the nerves, 
called the animal spirits; and that she dispatches these 
animal spirits, as her messengers, to put in motion the 
several muscles of the body, as there is occasion. ' By 
such conjectures as these, Des Cartes could account 
for every phenomenon in nature, in such a plausible 
manner, as gave satisfaction to a great part of the learn¬ 
ed world for more than half a century. 

Such conjectures in philosophical matters have com¬ 
monly got the name of hjpofheses or theories. And 
the invention ot a hypothesis, founded on some slight 
probabilities, which accounts for many appearances of 
nature, has been considepkd as the highest attainment 
of a Philosopher. If tfte hypothesis hangs well toge¬ 
ther, is embellished by a lively imagination, and serves 
to account for common appearances; it is considered 
by many as having all the' qualities that should re- 
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Commend it to our belief; an 1 all that ought to be re¬ 
quired 111 a philosophical system. 

There is such proneness in men of genius to invent 
hypotheses, and in others to acquiesce in them as the 
b&most which the human faculties can attain in philo¬ 
sophy, that it is of the last consequence to the progress 
of rJal knowledge, that men should have a clear and 
•distinct understanding of the nature of hypotheses in 
philosophy, and of the regard that is due to them. 

Although some conjectures may have a considerable 
degree of probability, yet it is evidently in the nature 
of conjecture to be uncertain. In every case, the as¬ 
sent ought to be proportioned to the evidence ; tor to 
believe firmly, .what has but a small degree of proba¬ 
bility, is a manifest abuse of our understanding. Now, 
though we may, in many cases, form very probable 
conjectures concerning the works of men, every con¬ 
jecture wq can form with regard to the works of God, 
has as little probability as the conjectures of a child 
vvith regard to the works of a man. 

The w'isdom of God exceeds that of the wisest man, 
more than that of the wisest man exceeds the wisdom 
of a child. If a child were to conjecture how an army 
is to be formed in the day of battle ; how a city is to 
be fortified, or a slate governed ; what chance has he 
to guess right ? As little chance has the wisest man 
when he pretends to conjecture horv the planets move 
in their courses, how the sea ebbs and flow's, and how 
our minds act upon our bodies. 

If a thousand ot the greatest wits that ever the 
world produced, were, without any previous know¬ 
ledge in anatomy, to sit down and contrive how, and 
by what internal organsthe various functions ol the 
human body are carried en; how the blood is made 
to circulate, and the limbs to move, they would 
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not in a thousand years hit upon any thing like the 
truth. 

Of all the discoveries that have been made concern¬ 
ing the inward structure of the human body, never 
one was made by conjecture. Accurate observations 
of anatomists have brought to light innumerablelarti- 
iices of nature in the contrivance of this machine of 
the human body, which we cannot but admire as ex¬ 
cellently adapted to their several purposes. But the 
most sagacious physiologist never dreamed of them 
till they were discovered. On the other hand, innu¬ 
merable conjectures, formed in different ages, with re¬ 
gard to the structure of the body, have been confuted 
by observation, and none ever .confirmed. 

What we have said of the internal structure of the 
human body, may be said, with justice, of every other 
part ot the works of God, wherein .any real discovery 
has been made. Such discoveries have always been 
made by patient observation, by accurate experiments, 
or by conclusions drawn by strict reasoning from ob¬ 
servations and experiments ; and such discoveries 
have always tended to refum', but not to confirm, the 
theories and hypotheses which ingenious men had in¬ 
vented. 

As this is a fact confirmed by the history of philo¬ 
sophy in all past ages, it ought to have taught men, 
long ago, to treat with just contempt hypotheses in 
every branch of philosophy, and to despair of ever 
advancing, real knowledge /n that way. The Indian 
philosopher, being at a k£s to know how the earth 
was supported, invented-tile hypothesis of a huge ele¬ 
phant ; and this elephant he supposed to stand upon 
ihe back of a huge tortoise.’ This hypothesis, how¬ 
ever ridiculous it appears to uS, might seem very rea- 
'qnable to other Indians, who knew no more than the 
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inventor of it; and the same will be the fate of all 
hypotheses invented by men to account for the works 
of God : They may have a decent and plausible ap¬ 
pearance to those who are not more knowing than 
the. inventor; but, when men come to be more en¬ 
lightened, they will always appear ridiculous and 
childish. 

This has been the case with regard to hypotheses 
that have been revered by the most enlightened part 
of mankind for hundreds of years; and it will always 
be the case to the end of the world. For until the 
wisdom of men bear some proportion to the wisdom 
of God, their attempts to find out the structure of 
his works by the force of their wit and genius, will 
be vain. 

The finest productions of human art are immensely 
short of the meanest works of nature. The nicest ar¬ 
tist cannot, make a feather, or the leaf of a tree. Hu¬ 
man workmanship will never bear a comparison with 
divine. Conjectures and hypotheses arc the invention 
and the workmanship of men, and must bear propor¬ 
tion to the capacity and' skill of the inventor; and 
therefore will always be very unlike to the works .of 
God, which it is the business of philosophy to dis¬ 
cover,. 

The world has been so long befooled by hypotheses 
in all parts of philosophy, that it is of the utmost con¬ 
sequence to every man, who would make any progress 
in real knowledge, to trtmt them with just contempt 
as the reveries of vain and fanciful men, whose pride 
’makes them conceive themselves able to untold the 
'mysteries of nature by the force of their genius. 
A learned man, in an epistle to Des Cartes, has the 
following observation, which very much deserved the 
attention of that philosopher, and of all that come af- 
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ter lnm. “ When men, sitting in their closet, and 
“ con,suiting only their books, attempt disquisitions 
“ into nature, they may indeed tell how they would 
“ have made ihe world, if God had given them that 
“ in commission ; that is, they may desciibe chimp*?', 
“ w hich coriespond with the imbecility of their town 
“ minds, no less than the admirable beauty or the 
“ universe corresponds with.the infinite perfection ot 
“ its Cieator; but without an undeistanding truly di» 
“ vine, they can never form such an idea to themselves 
“ as the Deity had in creating things.” 

Let us, therefore, lay down this as a fundamental 
principle in our enqunies into the structure of the 
mind, and its operations, that no regard is due. to the 
conjectures or hypotheses of philosophers, how'ever 
ancient, however generally received. Let us accustom 
ourselves to try every opinion by the touchstone of 
tact and experience. What can fanly he deduced 
from facts duly observed, or sufficiently attested, is ge¬ 
nuine and puie ; it is the voice of God, and no fiction 
of human imagination. 

Tiie first rule of philosophising laid down by the 
great, Newton is this : Cuusus rerum naturuHum, non 
film as uihtntli </< here, tjuam </ua: et veric .slut, et ear uni 
jilufiiomaiis vx^ianuits su/fuiunt. “No more causes, 
“ not any other causes of natural efiects ought to be 
“ admitted, but such as are both true, and are sufh- 
“ cient for explaining their appearances.” This is a 
golden rule; it is the true <fiid proper test, by which 
what is sound and solid ini philosophy may be distin¬ 
guished from what is hollow and vain. 

If a philosopher, therefore, pretend fo shew us the 
cause of any natural effect, whether relating to matter 
01 to mind ; let us first consider whether there be suf¬ 
ficient evidence that the cause he assigns does really 
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exist. If there be not, reject it with disdain as a 
fiction which ought to have no place in genuine phi¬ 
losophy. If the cause assigned really exist, consider 
in the next place, whether the effect it is brought to 
explain necessarily follow from it. Unless it have these 
two (tonditions, it is good for nothing. 

When Newton had shewn the admirable effects of 
gravitation in our planetary system, he must have felt 
a strong desire to know its cause. He could have in¬ 
vented a hypothesis for this purpose, as many had 
done before him. But his philosophy was of another 
complexion. Let us hear what he says : Kutionem 
harum graiifatis proprielutum ex phtenomenis non potui 
dcducere, et hypotheses non ,/ingo. Quicquid enim ex 
nhienomenis non deducitur, hijpoihesis locandu est. Et 
hypothesessen metaphysicrc , sat physicce, sen qualitatum 
occult arum , sen mechanic ce, in philosophia experimentali 
h>cum non ha hen t. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of 'Analogy. 

is natural to men to judge of things less known, 
by some similitude they observe, or think they 
observe, between them and things more familiar or 
better known. In many cases, we have no better 
way of judging. And whertjfke things compared have 
really a great similitude in their nature, when there is 
reason to think that they are subject to the same laws, 
there may be a considerable degree of probability in 
conclusions drawn from analogy. 

Thus, we may observe a very great similitude be¬ 
tween this earth which we inhabit, and the other 
jilanets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. 

all rflirAlrra vAiinrl ~ ~ 1 
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although at different' distances, and in different periods. 
They borrow all their light from the sun, as the earth 
does. Several of them are known to revolve round 
their axis like the earth, and, by that means, must 
iiave a like succession of day and night. Somp-of’ 
them have moons, that serve to give them light ift the 
absence of the sun, as our moon does to us. They 
are all, in their motions, subject to the same law of 
gravitation, as the earth is. Frotn-all this similitude, 
it is not unreasonable to think, that those planets may, 
like our earth, be the habitation of various orders of 
living creatures. There is some probability in this 
conclusion from analogy. 

In medicine, physicians must, for the most part, be 
directed in their prescriptions by analogy. The con¬ 
stitution of one human body is so like to that of ano¬ 
ther, that it is reasonable to think, that what is the 
cause of health or sickness to one, may have the same 
effect upon another. And this generally is found true, 
though not without some exceptions. 

In politics, we reason, for the most part, from ana¬ 
logy. The constitution of human nature is so similar 
in different societies or commonwealths, that the causes 
of peace and war, of tranquillity and sedition, of riches 
and poverty, of improvement and degeneracy, are 
much the same in all. 

Analogical reasoning^erefore, is not, in all cases, 
to be rejected. It may afford a greater or a less de¬ 
gree of probability, according as the things compared 
are more or less similar.in that nature. , But it ought 
to be observed, that, as this kind of reasoning can 
afford only probable evidence at best, so, unless great 
caution be used, we are apt to be led into error by it. 

. for men are naturally disposed to conceive a greater 
similitude in things than there really is. 
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To give an instance of this: Anatomists, in ancient 
ages, seldom dissected human bodies; but very often 
the bodies of those quadrupeds, whose internal struc¬ 
ture was thought to approach neare^to that of the 
human body. Modern anatomists^de discovered 
manJp mistakes the ancients were led into, by their 
conceiving a greater similitude between the structure 
of men and of some beasts than there is in reality. By 
this, and many other instances that might be given, it 
appears, that conclusions built on analogy stand on a 
slippery foundation; and that we ought never to rest 
upon evidence of this kind, when we can have more 
direct eviden'ce. 

I know no author who has made a more just and a 
more happy use of this mode of reasoning, than Bishop 
Butler, in his Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re¬ 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. In 
that excellent work, the author does not ground any 
of the truths of religion upon analogy, as their proper 
evidence. ' He only makes use of analogy to answer 
objections against them. When objections are made 
against the truths of religion, which-may be made with 
equal strength against what we know to be true in the 
course of nature, such objections can have no weight. 

Analogical reasoning, therefore, may be of expellenl 
use in answering objections against truths which have 
other evidence. It may likewise give a greater or a 
less degree of probability in cases where we can find 
no other evidence. But all arguments, drawn from 
analogy, are still the weaker,, the greater disparity 
there is between the things compared; and therefore 
must be weakest of all when we compare body with 
mind, because there are-no two things in natiue more 
unlike. 

There is no snhterf in wliieh men htive nhvnvs heen 
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so prone 'to form their notions by analogies of this 
kind, as in what relates to the mind. We form an 
early acquaintance with material things by means of 
our senses, ai^uire bred up in a constant familiarity 
with them. ®nce we are apt to measure all things 
by them; and to ascribe to things most remote from 
matter, the qualities that belong to material things. It 
is for this reason, that mankind have, in all ages, been 
so prone to conceive the mind itself to be some subtile 
kind of matter: That they have been disposed to as¬ 
cribe human figure, and human organs, not only to 
angels, but even to the Deity. Though we are con¬ 
scious of the operations of our own minds when they 
are exerted, and are capable of attending to them, so 
as to form a distinct notion of them ; this is so difficult 
a work, to men, whose attention is constantly solicited 
by external objects, that we give them names from 
things that are familiar, and which are conceived to 
have some similitude to them ; and the. notions we 
form’ of them are no less analogical than the names we 
give them. Almost all the words, by which we ex¬ 
press the operations of the mind, are borrowed from 
material objects. To understand, to conceive, to ima¬ 
gine, to comprehend, to deliberate, to infer, and many 
others, are words of this kind; so that the very lan¬ 
guage of mankind, with regard to the operations of our 
minds, is analogical, because bodies are alfected only 
by contact and pressure, we are apt to conceive, that 
what is an immediate object of thought, and affects 
the mind, must be in .contact with it, and make some 
impression upon it. When we imagine any thing, the 
very word leads us to think, that there must be some 
image in the mind, of the thing conceived. It is evi¬ 
dent, that these notions are drawn from some simih 
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tude conceived between body and mind, and between 
the properties of body and the operations of mind. 

. To illustrate more fully that analogical reasoning 
from a supposed similitude of mind to body, which I 
conceive to be the most fruitful source of error with 
regard.to the operations of our minds, I shall give an 
instance of it. 

When a man is urged by contrary motives, those on 
one hand inciting him to do some action, those on the 
other to forbear it; he deliberates about it, and at last 
resolves to do it, or not to do it. The contrary mo¬ 
tives are here compared to the weights in the opposite 
scales of a balance; and there is not perhaps any in¬ 
stance that can be named of a more striking analogy 
between body and mind. Hence the phrases of weigh¬ 
ing motives, of deliberating upon action*, are common 
to all languages. 

From this analogy, some philosophers draw very 
important conclusions. They say, that, as the balance 
cannot incline to one side more than the other, when 
the opposite weights are equal ; so a man cannot pos¬ 
sibly determine himself, if the motives on both hands 
are equal: and, as the balance must necessarily turn 
to that side which has most weigrff ; so the man must 
necessarily be determined to that hand where the mo¬ 
tive is strongest. And on this foundation, some of the 
schoolmen maintained, that, if a hungry ass were placed 
between two bundles of hay equally inviting, the beast 
must stand still and starve to death, being unable to 
turn to either, because there are equal motives to both. 
This is an instance of that analogical reasoning, which 
I conceive ought never to be trusted: For, the ana¬ 
logy between a balance and a man deliberating, 
though one of the strongest that can be found between 
matter and mind, is too weak to support any argu- 
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ment. A piece of dead inactive matter, and an ac¬ 
tive intelligent being, are things very unlike ; and be- 
cause the one would remain at rest in a certain case, 
it does not follow that the other would be inactive in 
a case somewhat similar. The argument is no better 
than this, that, because a dead animal moves Qnly as 
it is pushed, and, if pushed with equal force in con¬ 
trary directions, must remain at rest; therefore the 
same thing must happen to a living animal; for surely 
the similitude between a dead animal and a living, is 
as great as that between a balance and a man. 

• The conclusion I would draw from all that has been 
said on analogy, is, that, in our enquiries, concerning 
the mind, and its operations, we ought never to trust 
to reasonings, drawn from some supposed similitude of 
body to mind; and that we ought to be very much 
upon our guard, that wc be not imposed upon by those 
analogical terms and phrases, by which the. operations 
of the mind aie expressed in all languages, 

C II A P. V. 

Ofthepioper Means of l-noting the Operations of the 
Mind. 

S^INTT. we ought to pay no regard to hypotheses, 
and to be very suspicious of analogical reasoning, 
it may be asked, from what source must the know¬ 
ledge of the mind, and its faculties be drawn ? 

I answer, The chief and proper source of this branch 
of knowledge is accurate reflection upon the opera¬ 
tions of our own minds. Of this source we shall 
speak more fully, after making some remarks upon' 
:wo others that may be subservient to it. The first of 
’ hem is, attention to the structure of language. 
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The language of mankind is expressive of their 
thoughts, and of the various operations of their minds. 

The various operations of the understanding, will, 

. a'nd passions, which are common to mankind, have va¬ 
rious forms of speech corresponding to them in all 
languages, which are the signs of them, and by which 
they* are expressed : And a due attention to the signs 
may, in many cases, give considerable light to the 
things signified by them. 

There are, in all languages, modes of speech, by 
which men signify their judgment, or give their testi¬ 
mony; by which they accept or refuse; by which 
they ask information or advice ; by which they com¬ 
mand, or threaten, or supplicate; by which they 
plight their faith in promises and contracts. If such 
operations were not common to mankind, we should 
not find in all languages iorms of speech, by which 
they are expressed. 

All languages, indeed, have their imperfections; they 
can never'be adequate to all the vane Lies of human 
thought; and therefore things may be realiv distinct 
in their nature, and capable of being distinguished be 
the human mind, which are nm distinguished in coin- 
moil language. We can only expect, in the structure 
of languages, those dntiticNons which all mankind 
in the common business of life have occasion to make. 

There may be peculiarities m a paiiicular language 
of the causes of which we are ignorant, and lrom 
which, theiefore, we can draw no conclusion, but 
whatever we find common to all languages, must haw¬ 
'd common cause ; nuist be owing to some common, 
'no'lion or sentiment of the human mind. 

We gave sonle examples ot this hefoie, and shall 
here add another. All languages have a pin..ft ffua . 
her in many of their nouns ; fiom whmii we m.iv m 
fer, that all men have mmons, not of individual inu g 



only, but of attributes, or things which are common 
to many individuals; for no individual can have a 
plural number. 

Another source of information in this subject, is o 
due attention to the course of human actions and con¬ 
duct. The actions of men are effects: Their senti¬ 
ments, their passions, and their affections, are the 
causes of those effects; and we may, in many cases, 
form a judgment of the cause from the effect. 

The behaviour of parents towards their children, 
gives sufficient evidence, even to those who never had 
children, that the parental affection is common to 
niankind. It is easy to see, from the general conduct 
of men, what are the natural objects of their esteem, 
their admiration, their love, their approbation, their 
resentment, and of all their other original dispositions. 
It is obvious, from the conduct of men in all ages, 
that man is by his nature a social animal; that he de¬ 
lights to associate with his species ; to converse, and to 
exchange good offices with them. 

Not only the actions, but even the opinions of men 
maf sometimes give light into the frame of the hu¬ 
man rnind. The opinions of men may be considered 
as the effects of their intellectual powers, as their ac¬ 
tions are the effects of their active principles. Even 
the prejudices and errors of mankind, when they are 
general, must have some cause no less general; the 
discovery of which will throw some light upon the 
frame of the human understanding. 

I conceive this to be .the principal use of the history 
of philosophy. When we trace the history of the va¬ 
rious philosophical opinions that have sprang up a-' 
mong thinking men, we are led into a labyrinth of 
fancm.il opinions, contradictions, and absurdities, in¬ 
termixed with some truths ; yet we may sometimes 
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find a clue to lead us through the several windings of 
this labyrinth : We may find that point of view which 
presented things to the author of the system, in the 
light in which they appeared to him. This will often 
give a consistency to things seemingly contradictory, 
and some degree of probability to those that appeared 
most fanciful. 

The history of philosophy, considered as a map of 
the intellectual operations of men of genius, must al¬ 
ways be entertaining, and may sometimes give us 
views of the human understanding, which could not 
easily be had any other way. 

J return to' what I mentioned as the main source of 
information on this subject; attentive reflection upon 
the operations of. our own mind. 

All the notions we have of mind, and of its opera- 
tians, are, by Mr Locke, called ideas of reflection. A 
man may have as distinct notions of remembrance, of 
judgment, of will, of desire, as he has of any object 
whatever. -Such notions, as Mr Locke justly observes, 
are got by the power of reflection. But what is this 
power of reflection ? It is, says the same author, “ thaL 
“ power by which the mind turns its view inward, and 
“ observes it own actions and operations.” He ob¬ 
serves elsewhere, “ That the understanding, like the 
“ eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive all other 
“ things, takes no notice of itself; and that it requires 
“ art and pains to set it at a distance, and make it its 
“ own object.” Cicero hath expressed this sentiment 
most beautifully. Tusc. I. 28. 

• This power of the understanding to make its own 
operations its object, to attend to them, and examine 
them on all sides, is the power of reflection, by which 
alone we can have any distinct notion of the powers 
of our own, or of other minds. 

VOT . T W 
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This reflection ought to be distinguished from con¬ 
sciousness, with which it is too often confounded, even 
by Mr Locke. All men are conscious of the opera¬ 
tions of their own minds, at all times, while they are 
awake ; but there are few w ho reflect upon them, or 
make them objects of thought. 

From infancy, till we come to the years of under¬ 
standing, we are employed solely about external ob¬ 
jects. And although the mind is conscious of its ope¬ 
rations, it does not attend to them ; its attention is turn¬ 
ed solely t'o the external objects, about which those 
operations are employed. Thus, when a man is an¬ 
gry, he is conscious of his passion; but his attention is 
turned to the person who offended him, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the offence, while the passion of anger 
is notin the least the object of his attention. 

I conceive, this is sufficient to shew the difference 
between consciousness of the operations of. our minds, 
and reflection upon them; and to shew that we may 
have the former without any degree of the latter. The 
difference between consciousness and reflection, is like 
to the difference between a superficial view of an ob¬ 
ject which presents itself to the eye, while we are 
engaged about something else, and that attentive exa¬ 
mination which we give to an object when we are 
wholly employed in surveying it. Attention is a vo¬ 
luntary act ; it requires an active exertion to begin and 
to continue it; and it may be continued as long as we 
will; but consciousness is involuntary and of no con¬ 
tinuance, changing with every thought. 

The power of reflection upon the operations of their 
own minds does not appear at all in children. Men 
must be come to some ripeness of understanding be¬ 
fore they are capable of it. ‘Of all the powers of the 
human mind, it seems to be the last that unfolds itself. 
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Most men seem incapable of acquiring it in any con¬ 
siderable degree. Like all our other powers, it is 
greatly improved by exercise; and until a man has got 
\he habit of attending to. the operations of his own 
piind, he can never have clear and distinct notions of 
them, nor form any steady judgment concerning them. 
His,opinions must be borrowed from others, his no¬ 
tions confused and indistinct, and he may easily be led 
to swallow very gross absurdities. To acquire this ha¬ 
bit, is a work of time and labour, even in those who 
begin it early, and Whose natural talents are tolerably 
fitted for it; but the difficulty will be daily diminish¬ 
ing, and the advantage of it is great. They will there¬ 
by be enabled to think with precision and accuracy on 
every subject, especially on those subjects that are 
more abstract. They will be able to judge for them¬ 
selves in inany important points, wherein others must 
blindly follow a leader. 

•CHAP. VI. 

Of the difficulty of attending to the operations of our 
oven minds. 

''P'HE difficulty of attending to our mental opera¬ 
tions ought to be well understood, and justly 
estimated, by those who would make ahy progress in 
this science ; that they may neither, on the one hand, 
expect success without pains and application of thought, 
nor, on the other, be discouraged, by conceiving that 
the obstacles that lie in the way are insuperable, and 
‘that there is no certainty to be attained in it. I shall, 
•therefore, endeavour to point out the causes of this dif¬ 
ficulty, and the effects that have arisen from it, that we 
may be able to form a true judgment of both. 

i. The nuiriber and quick succession of the opera- 
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tions of the mind make it difficult to give due atten¬ 
tion to them. It is well known, that if a great num¬ 
ber of objects be presented in quick succession, even 
to the eye, they are confounded in the memory .and 
imagination. We retain a confused notion of the 
whole, and a more confused one of the several parts, 
especially if they are objects to which we have never 
before given particular attention. No succession* can 
be more quick than that of thought. The mind is 
busy while we are awake, continually passing from 
one thought, and one operation, to another. The scene 
is constantly shifting. Every man will be sensible of 
this, who tries but for one minute to keep the same 
thought in his imagination, without addition or varia¬ 
tion. He will find it impossible to keep the scene of 
his imagination fixed. Other objects will intrude 
without being called, and all he can do is to reject these 
intruders as quickly as possible, and return.to his prin¬ 
cipal object. 

2. In this exercise, we go contrary to habits which 
have been early acquired, and confirmed by long un¬ 
varied practice. From infancy, we are accustomed to 
attend to objects of sense, and to them only ; and, 
when sensible objects have got such strong hold of the 
attention by confirmed habit, it is not easy to dispossess 
them. When we grow up, a variety of external ob¬ 
jects solicits our attention, excites our curiosity, en¬ 
gages our affections, or touches our passions ; and the 
constant round of employment, about external objects, 
draws off the mind from, attending to itself; so that no¬ 
thing is more just than the observation of Mr Locke 
before-mentioned, “ That the understanding, like the 
“ eye, while it surveys all the objects around it, com- 
“ monly takes no notice of itsfelf.” 

3. The operations of the mind, from their very na- 
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ture, lead the mind to give its attention to some other 
object. Oar sensations, as will be shewn aftefwards, 
are natural signs, and turn our attention to the things 
''signified by them; so much, that most of them, and 
those the most frequent and familiar, have no name in 
any language. In perception, memory, judgment, i- 
magination, and reasoning, there is an object distinct 
'from the operation itself; and, while we are led by a 
strong impulse, to attend to the object, the operation 
escapes our notice. Our passions, affections, and all 
our active powers, have, in like manner, their objects 
which engross our attention, and divert it from the 
passion itself; 

4. To this we may add a just observation made by 
Mr Hume, That, when the mind is agitated by any 
passion, as soon as we turn our attention from the ob¬ 
ject to the passion itself, the passion subsides or va¬ 
nishes, and, by that means escapes our enquiry. This, 
indeed, is common to almost every operation of the 
irfind : When it is exerted, we are conscious of it; but 
then we do not attend to the operation, but to its ob¬ 
ject. When the mind is drawn off from tiic object to 
attend to its own operation, that operation ceases, and 
escapes our notice. 

5. As it is not sufficient to the discovery of mathe • 
matfcal truths, that a man be able to attend to mathe¬ 
matical figures; as it is necessary that he should have' 
the ability to distinguish accurately things that differ, 
and to discern clearly the various relations of the quan¬ 
tities he compares; an ability which, though much 
‘greater in those who have the force of genius than in 
•others, yet even in them requires exercise and babil to 
bring it to maturity : So, in order to discover the truth 
in what relates to the operations of the mind, it is not 
enough that a man be able to give attention to them : 
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he must have the ability to distinguish accurately their 
minute differences; to resolve and Analyse complex 
operations into their simple ingredients ; to unfold the 
ambiguity of words, which, in this science is greatef 
than in any other, and to give them the same accuracy 
and precision that mathematical terms have. For, in¬ 
deed, the same precision in the use of words; the same 
cool attention to the minute differences of things; the 
same talent for abstraction and analysing, which fits a 
&an for the study of mathematics, is no less necessary 
in this. But there is this great difference between the 
two sciences, that the objects of mathematics being 
things external to the mind, it is much-more easy to 
attend to them, and fix them steadily in the imagina¬ 
tion. 

The difficulty attending our enquiries into the pow¬ 
ers or the mind, serves to account for some events re¬ 
specting this branch of philosophy, which deserve to be 
mentioned. 

While most branches of science have, either in an¬ 
cient or in modern times, been highly cultivated, and 
brought to a considerable degree of perfection, this re¬ 
mains, to this day, in a very low state, and, as it were,* 
in its infancy. 

Every science invented by men must have its be¬ 
ginning and its progress; and, from various causes, it 
may happen that one science shall be brought to a 
great degree of maturity, While another is yet in its 
infancy. The maturity of a science may be judged 
of by this: When it contains a system of principles, 
anS conclusions drawn from them, which are so firmly 
established, that, among thinking and intelligent mfen, 
there remains no doubt or dispute about them; so that 
those who come after may raise the superstructure high- 
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er, but shall never be able to overturn what is already 
built, in order to begin on a new foundation. 

, ■ Geometry seems to have been in its infancy about 
• tlieSjime of Thales and Pythagoras ; because many 
of the elementary propositions, on which the whole 
science is built, are ascribed to them as the inventors. 
Euclid’s Elements, which were written sorhe ages after 
Pythagoras, exhibit a system of geometry which de¬ 
serves the name of a science; and though great addi¬ 
tions have been made by Appolonius, Archimedes, 
Pappus, and others among the ancients, and still great¬ 
er by the moderns; yet what was laid down in Eu¬ 
clid’s Elements was never set aside. It remains as the 
firm foundation of all future superstructures in that 
science. 

Natural philosophy remained in its infant state near 
two thousand years after geometry had attained to its 
manly form r For natural philosophy seems not to 
have been built on a stable foundation nor carried to 
any degrefe of maturity, till the last century. The 
system of Des Cartes, which was all hypothesis, pre¬ 
vailed in the most enlightened part of Europe till to¬ 
wards the end of last century. Sir Isaac Newton has 
the merit of giving the form of a science to this branch 
of philosophy; and it need not appear surprising, if 
the philosophy of the human mind should be a century 
or two later in being brought to maturity. 

It has received great accessions from the labours of 
several modern authors; and perhaps wants little more 
to entitle it to the name of a science, but to be purged 
of certain hypotheses, which have imposed on some of 
•the most acute writers on this subject, and led them 
into downright scepticism. 

What the ancients have delivered to us concerning 
the mind, and its operations, is almost entirely drawn 
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not from accurate reflection, but from some con¬ 
ceived analogy between body and mind. And al¬ 
though the modem authors l formerly named have 
given more attention to the operations of their pwft 
minds, and by that means have made important dis¬ 
coveries ; yet, by retaining some of the ancient analo¬ 
gical notions, their discoveries have been less useful 
than they might have been, and have led to scepti¬ 
cism. 

It may happen in science, as in building, that an 
error in the foundation shall weaken the whole ; and 
the farther the building is carried on, this weakness 
shall become the more apparent and the more threat¬ 
ening. Something of this kind seems to have hap¬ 
pened in our systems concerning the mind. The ac¬ 
cession they have received by modern discoveries, 
though very important in itself, has thrown darkness 
and obscurity upon the whole, and has led men rather 
to scepticism titan to knowledge. This must be owing 
to some fundamental errors that have not been observ¬ 
ed ; and when these are corrected, it is to be hoped, 
that the improvements that have been made will have 
their due effect. 

The last effect I observe of the difficulty of en¬ 
quiries into the powers of the mind, is, that there is 
no other part of human knowledge, in which ingenious 
authors have been so apt to run into strange paradoxes, 
and even into gross absurdities. 

When we find philosophers maintaining, that there 
is no heat in the fire, nor colour in the rainbow * 
When we find the gravest philosophers, from Des. 
Cartes down to Bishop Berkeley, mustering up ar¬ 
guments to prove the existence of a material tvorld, 
and unable to find any that'will bear examination : 
When we find Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume, the 
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acutest Metaphysicians of the age, maintaining that 
there is no such thing as matter in the universe : 
That sun, moon, and stars, the earth which we inhabit, 
our own bodies, and those of oUr friends, are only i- 
dea's* in our minds, and have no existence but in 
thought : When we find the last maintaining, that 
there is neither body nor mind; nothing in nature 
but ideas and impressions, without any substance on 
which they are impressed: That there is no certainty, 
nor indeed probability, even in mathematical axioms : 
I say, when we consider such extravagancies of many 
of the most acute writers on this subject, we may be 
apt to think the whole to be only a dream of fanciful 
men, who have entangled themselves in cobwebs spun 
out of their own brain. But we ought to consider, 
that the more closely and ingeniously men reason 
from false principles, the more absurdities they will 
be led into; and when such absurdities help to bring 
to light the false principles from which they are drawn* 
they may be the more easily forgiven. 

CHAP. VII. 

Division of the Powers of the Mind. 

^HE powers of the mind are so many, so various, 
and so connected and complicated in most of its 
operations,, that there never has been any division of 
them proposed which is not liable to Considerable ob¬ 
jections. We shall therefore take that general division 
which is the most common, into the powers of under¬ 
standing and those of will. Under the will we com¬ 
prehend our active powers, and all that lead to action* 
or influence the mind to act; such as appetites, pas¬ 
sions, affections. Thd understanding comprehends 
#ur contemplative powers ; by which we perceive 

VOL. I l 
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objects; by which we conceive or remember them; 
by which we analyse or compound them; and by 
which we judge and reason concerning them. 

Although this general division may be of use ip/ 
order to our proceeding more methodically in &ur 
subject, we are not to understand it as if, in th^ae o- 
perations which are ascribed to the understanding, 
there were no exertion of will or activity, or as if the 
understanding were not employed in the operations 
ascribed to the will; for I conceive there is no opera¬ 
tion of the understanding wherein the mind is not 
active in some degree. We have some command 
over our thoughts, and can attend to this or to that, 
of many objects which present themselves to our 
senses, to our memory, or to our imagination. We 
can survey an object on this side or that, superficially 
or accurately, for a longer or a shorter time' ; so that 
our contemplative powers are under the guidance and 
direction of the active ; and the former never pursue 
their object, without being led and directed, urged or 
restrained by the latter: And because the understand¬ 
ing is always more or less directed by the will, man¬ 
kind have ascribed some degree of activity to the 
mind in its intellectual operations, as well as in those 
which belong to the will, and have expressed them by 
active verbs, such as seeing, hearing, judging, reason¬ 
ing, and the like. 

And as the mind exerts some degree of activity 
even in the operations of understanding, so it is cer¬ 
tain, that there can be no act of will which is not ac¬ 
companied with some act of understanding. The 
will must have an object, and that object must be 
apprehended or conceived in the understanding. It 
is therefore to be remembered,* that in most, if not all 
operations of the mind, both faculties concur; and 
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we range the operation under that faculty which hath 
the largest share in it. 

The intellectual powers are commonly divided into 
sftftple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. As 
thissdivision has in its favour the authority of antiqui¬ 
ty, ami of a very general reception, it would be im¬ 
proper to set it aside without giving any reason; I 
shall therefore explain it briefly, and give the reasons 
why I chuse to follow another. 

It may be observed, that, without apprehension of 
:he objects concerning which we judge, there can be 
ao judgment; as little can there be reasoning without 
both apprehension and judgment: These three opera¬ 
tions, therefore, are not independent of each other. 
The second includes the first, and the third includes 
both the first and second ; but the first may be exer¬ 
cised without either of the other two. It is on that 
account called simple apprehension ; that is, apprehen¬ 
sion unaccompanied with any judgment about the ob¬ 
ject apprehended. This simple apprehension of an 
object is, in common language, called having a notion , 
or having a conception of the object, and by late au¬ 
thors is called having an idea of it. In speaking, it 
is expressed by a word, or by a part of a proposition, 
without that composition and structure which makes 
a complete sentence; as u man, a man of Jot tune. 
Such words, taken by themselves, signify simple ap¬ 
prehensions. They neither affirm nor deny ; they 
imply no judgment or opinion of the thing signified 
by them, and therefore cannot be said to be cither true 
or false. 

The second operation in this division is judgment; 
in which, say the philosophers, there must be two ob¬ 
jects of thought compared, anl some agreement or 
disagreement, or, in general, some relation discerned 
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between them ; in consequence of which, there is an 
opinion or belief of that relation which we discern. 
This operation is expressed in speech by a proposition, 
in which some relation between things compared-is 
affirmed or denied: 4 .S when we sqy, All mar are 
jallible. / 

Truth and falsehood are qualities which belong to 
judgment only; or to propositions by which judg¬ 
ment is expressed. Every judgment, every opinion, 
and every proposition, is either true or false. But 
words which neither affirm nor deny any thing, can 
have neither of those qualities; and the same may be 
said of simple apprehensions, which are signified by 
such words. 

The third operation is reasoning; in which, from 
two or more judgments, we draw a conclusion. 

This division of our intellectual powers correspond? 
perfectly with the account commonly given by philo¬ 
sophers, of the successive steps by which the mind 
proceeds in the acquisition of its knowledge ; which 
are these three : First, by the senses, or by other 
means, it is furnished with various simple apprehen¬ 
sions, notions or ideas. These are the materials which 
nature gives it to work upon; and from the simple 
ideas it is furnished with by nature, it forms various 
others more complex. Secondly, by comparing its 
ideas, and by perceiving their agreements and disa¬ 
greements, it forma its judgments. And, lastly, from 
two or more judgments, it deduces conclusions of rea¬ 
soning. 

Now, if all our knowledge is got by a procedure of 
this kind, certainly the threefold division of the powers 
of understanding, into simple apprehension, judgment, 
and reasoning, is the most natural, and the most pro¬ 
per that can be devised. This theory and that divi- 
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sion arc so closely connected, that it is difficult to 
judge which of them has given rise to the other; and 
f,hpy must stand or fall together. But if all our know- 
■^C»ge is not got by a process of this kind; if there 
are other avenues of knowledge besides the comparing 
our i&;as, and perceiving their agreements and disa¬ 
greements, it is probable that there may be opera¬ 
tions of the understanding which cannot fee pro¬ 
perly reduced under any of the three that have been 
explained. 

Let us consider some of the most familiar opera¬ 
tions of our minds, and see to which of the three they 
belong. I begin with consciousness. I know that I 
think, and this of all knowledge is the most certain. 
Is that operation of my mind, which gives me this 
certain knowledge, to be called simple apprehension ? 
No, surely. Simple apprehension neither affirms nor 
denies. It will not be said that it is by reasoning that 
I know that I think. It remains, therefore, that it 
must be by judgment, that is, according to the ac¬ 
count given of judgment, by comparing two ideas, 
and perceiving the agreement between them. But 
what are the ideas compared ? They must be the idea 
of myself, and the idea of thought, for they are the 
terms of the proposition I think. According to this 
account then, first, I have the idea of myself, and the 
idea of thought; then, by comparing these two ideas, 
I perceive that I think. 

Let any man who is capable of reflection judge for 
himself, whether it is by an operation of this kind 
' that he comes to be convinced that he thinks ? To 
• trie it appears evident, that the conviction I have tha$ 
I think, is not got in this way ; and therefore I con¬ 
clude, either that consciousness is not judgment, or 
jhat judgment is not rightly defined to be the per- 
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ception of some agreement or disagreement between 

two ideas . 

' The perception of an object by my senses is ano* 
the r operation of the understanding. I would kpfiw 
whether it be simple apprehension, or judgment. pr 
reasoning. It is not simple apprehension, beeause I 
am persuaded of the existence of the object as much . 
as 1 could be by demonstration. It is not judgment, 
if by judgment be meant the comparing ideas, and 
perceiving their agreements or disagreements. It is 
not reasoning, because those who cannot reason can 
perceive. 

I find the same difficulty in classing memory under 
any of the operations mentioned. 

There is not a more fruitful source of error in this 
branch of philosophy, than divisions of things which 
are taken to be complete when they are not really so. 

To make a perfect division of any class of things, a 
man ought to have the whole under his view at once. 
But the greatest capacity very often is not sufficient 
for this. Some thing is left out which did not come 
under the philosopher’s view when he made his di¬ 
vision : And to suit this to the division, it must be 
made what nature never made it. This has been so 
common a fault of philosophers, that one who would 
avoid error ought to be suspicious of divisions, though 
long received, and of great authority, especially when 
they are grounded on a theory that may be called in 
question. In a subject imperfectly known, we ought 
not to pretend to perfect divisions, but to leave room 
for such additions or alterations as a more perfect view 
of the subject may afterwards suggest. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt a complete enumera¬ 
tion of the powers of the human understanding. I 
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shall only mention those which I propose, to explain, 
and they are the following: 
is/, The powers we have by means of our external 
sQQies. 2 dip, Memory, ylhp Conception. 4 tidy. 

The .powers of resolving and analysing complex ob¬ 
jects,\nd compounding those that are more simple. 

5 /hit/. Judging. 6 thhj, Reasoning. 7 thhf. Taste. 
"tr//iu/. Moral Perception. And, last of all, Consci¬ 
ousness. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Social Operations of Mind. 

'jpHERE is another division of the powers of the 
mind, which, though it has been, ought not 
. to be overlooked by writers on this subject, because it 
has a real foundation in nature. Some operations of 
our minds, from their very nature, are social, others 
are soltlun/. 

By the first, I uilderstand such operations as neces¬ 
sarily suppose an intercourse with some other intelli¬ 
gent being. A man may understand and will; he 
may apprehend, and judge, and reason, though he 
should know of no intelligent being in the universe 
besides himself. But, when he asks information, or 
receives it; when he bears testimony, or receives the 
testimony of another; when he asks a favour, or ac¬ 
cepts one; when he gives a command to his servant, 
or receives one from a superior ; when he plights his 
faith in a promise or contract j these are acts of social 
intercourse between intelligent beings, and can have 
no "place in solitude. They suppose understanding 
and will; but they suppose something more, which is 
neither understanding 110V will; that is, society with 
other intellieent beinrrs. Tln»v mow Poitou ;«♦»! 
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lectua], because they can only be in intellectual beings: 
But they are neither simple apprehension, nor judg¬ 
ment, nor reasoning, nor are they any combination of 
these operations. 

To ask a question, is as simple an operation ,is to 
judge or to reason; yet it is neither judgment, nor 
reasoning, nor simple apprehension, nor is it any .com¬ 
position of these. Testimony is neither simple appre¬ 
hension, nor judgment, nor reasoning. The same may 
be said of a promise, or of a contract. These acts of 
mind are perfectly understood by every man of com¬ 
mon understanding; but, when philosophers attempt 
to bring them within the pale of their- divisions, by 
analysing them, they find inexplicable mysteries, and 
even contradictions, in tnem. One may see an in¬ 
stance of this, of many that might be mentioned, in 
Mr Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, sect. 3. part note, near the end. 

The attempts of philosophers to reduce the social 
operations under the common philosophical divisions, 
lesemble very much the attempts of some philosophers 
to reduce all our social affections to certain modifica¬ 
tions of self-love. The Author of our being intended 
ns to be social beings, and has, for that end, given us 
social intellectual powers, as well as social affections. 
.Both- are original parts of our constitution, and the 
exertions of both no less natural than the exertions of 
those powers that are solitary and selfish. 

Our social intellectual operations, as well as our 
social affections, appear very early in life, before we 
are capable of reasoning; yet both suppose a convic¬ 
tion of the existence of other intelligent beings. When 
a child asks a question of his nurse, this act of his 
mind supposes, not only a desire to know what he asks, 
it supposes likewise a conviction that the nurse is an 
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intelligent being, to whom he can communicate his 
thoughts, and who can communicate her thoughts to 
him. How he came by this conviction so early, is a 
'question of some importance in the knowledge of thd 
hurrfen mind, and therefore worthy of the considera¬ 
tion of philosophers. But they seem to have given no 
attention either to this early conviction, or to those 
operations of mind which suppose it. Of this We shall 
have occasion to treat afterwards. 

All languages are fitted to express the social as w<£l 
as the solitary Operations of the mind. It may indeed 
be affirmed, that, to express #he former, is the primary 
and direct intention of language. A man, who had no 
intercourse with any other intelligent being, would 
never think of language. He would be as mute as the 
• beasts of the field; even more so, because they have 
some degree of social intercourse with one another, and 
some of them with man. When language is once 
learned, it may be useful evert in our solitary medita¬ 
tions ; and, by clothing our thoughts with Words, we 
may have a firmer hold of them. But this was not its 
first intention; and the structure of every Iaflguage 
shews that it is riot intended solely for this purpose. '* 
In every language, a question, a command, a 
promise, which are social acts, can be expressed as 
easily and as properly as judgment, which is a solitary 
act. The expression of the last has been honoured 
with a particular name; it is called a proposition; it 
has been an object of great attention to philosophers; 
it has been analysed into its very^elements, of subject, 
predicate, and copula. All the various modifications 
of thpse, and of propositions which are compounded 
of them, have been anxiously examined in many vo¬ 
luminous tracts. The. expression of a question, of a 
Command, or of a promise, is as capable of being ana- 
vol. x. k 
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lysed as a proposition is; but we do not find that this 
has been attempted; we have not so much as given 
them a name different from the operations which they 
express, 

Why have speculative men laboured so anxiously to 
analyse our solitary operations, and given so little at- 
tention to the social ? I know no other reason but this, 
that, in the divisions that have been made of the 
mind’s operations, the social have been omitted, and 
thereby thrown behind the curtain. 

In all languages, the second person of verbs, the 
pronoun of the second person, and the vocative case 
in nouns, are appropriated to the expression of social 
operations, of mind, and could never have had place in 
language but for this purpose: Nor is it a good argu¬ 
ment against this observation, that, by a rhetorical 
figure, we sometimes address persons that are absent, 
or even inanimated beings, in the second .person. For 
it ought to be remembered, that all figurative ways of 
using words or phrases, suppose -a natural and literal 
meaning of them. 
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OUR EXTERNAL SENSES. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the O/gaQ of Sense. 

QF all the operations of our minds, the perception 
of external objects is the most familiar. The 
senses come to maturity even in infancy, when other 
powers have not yet sprung up. They are common 
to us with brute animals, and furnish us with the ob¬ 
jects about which our other powers are the most fre¬ 
quently employed. We find it easy to attend to their 
operations; and because they are familiar, the names 
which properly belong to them are applied to other 
powers, which are thought to resemble them; for 
these reasons they claim to be first considered. 

The perception of external objects is one main link 
of that mysterious chain, which connects the material 
world with the intellectual. We shall find many 
things in this operation unaccountable; sufficient to 
convince us, that we know but little of our own frame; 
and that a perfect comprehension of our mental powers, 
and of the manner of th$ir operation, is beyond the 
reach of our understanding. 

In perception there are impressions upon the organs 
of sense, the nerves, and'brain, which, by the laws of 
our nature, are followed by certain operations of mind. 

2 
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These two things are apt to be confounded ; but ought 
most carefully to be distinguished. Some philosophers, 
without good reason, haye concluded, that the impres¬ 
sions made on the body are the proper efficient cause 
of perception. Others, with as little reason, have con¬ 
cluded, that impressions are made on the mind similar 
to those made on the body. From these mistakes 
many others have arisen. The wrong notions men 
have rashly taken up with regard to the senses, have 
led to wrong notions with regard to other powers 
which are conceived to resemble them. Many impor¬ 
tant powers of mind have, especially of late, been 
called internal senses, from a supposed resemblance to 
the external; such as, the sense of beauty,,the sense 
of harmony, the moral sense. And it is to be appre¬ 
hended, that errors, with regard to the external, have, 
from analogy, led to similar errors with regard to the 
internal; it is therefore of some consequence, even 
with regard to other branches of our subject, to have 
just notions concerning the external senses. 

In order to this, we shall begin with some observa¬ 
tions on the organs of sense, and on the impressions 
which in perception are made upon them, and upon 
the nerves and brain. 

We perceive no external object, but by means of 
certain bodily organs which God has given us for that 
purpose. The Supreme Being who made us, and 
placed us in this world, hath given us such powers of 
mind as he saw to be suited to our state and rank in 
his creation. He has given us the power of perceiving 
many objects around 4 s, the sun, moon, and stars, the 
earth and sea, and a variety of animals, vegetables, 
and inanimate bodies. But our power of perceiving 
these objects is limited in various ways, and particu¬ 
larly in this; that without the organs of the several 
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senses, we perceive no external object. We cannot 
see without eyes, nor hear without ears: It is not only 
necessary that we should have these organs, but that 
they should be in a sound and natural state. There 
are many disorders of the eye that cause total blind¬ 
ness ; others that impair the powers of vision, without 
destroying it altogether; and the same may be said of 
the organs of all the other senses. 

All this is so well known from experience, that it 
needs no proof; but it ought to be observed, that we 
know it from experience only. We can give no reason 
for it, but that such is the will of our Maker. No man 
ran shew it to be impossible to the Supreme Being to 
have given us the power of perceiving external objects 
without such organs. We have reason to believe, that 
when we put off these bodies, and all the organs be¬ 
longing to them, our perceptive powers shall rather be 
improved than destroyed or impaired, We have 
reason to believe, that the Supreme Being perceives 
every thing in a niuch more perfect manner than we 
do, without bodily organs. We have reason to believe, 
that there are other created beings endowed with 
powers of perception more perfect and more extensive 
than ours, without any such organs as we find neces¬ 
sary. 

We ought not, therefore, to conclude, that such 
bodily organs are, in their own nature, necessary to 
perception ; but rather, that, by the will of God, our 
power of perceiving external objects is limited and cir¬ 
cumscribed by our organs of sense; so that we per. 

‘ ceive objects in a certain manner, and in certain cir- 
•ciimstances, and in no other. 

If a man was shut up in a dark room, so that he 
could see nothing but through one small hole in the 
shutter of a window, would he conclude, that the hole 
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was the cause of his seeing, and that it is impossible to 
see any other way ? Perhaps, if he had never in his 
life seen but in this way, hq might be apt to think so; 
but the conclusion is rash and groundless. He sees; 
because God has given him the power of seeing ; and 
he sees only through this small hole, because his power 
of seeing is circumscribed by impediments on all other 
hands. 

Another necessary caution in this matter is, that we 
ought not to confound the organs of perception with 
the being that perceives. Perception must be the act 
of some being that perceives. The eye is not that 
which sees ; it is only the organ by which we see. 
The ear is not that which hears; but the organ by 
which w r e hear; and so of the rest. 

A man cannot see the Satellites of Jupiter but by a 
telescope. Does he conclude from this, that it is the 
telescope that sees those stars! By no means; such 
a conclusion would be absurd. It is no less absurd to 
conclude, that it is the eye that sees, or the ear that 
hears. The telescope is an artificial organ of sight, 
but it sees not. The eye is a natural organ of sight, 
by which we see ; but the natural organ sees as little 
as the artificial. 

The eye is a machine most admirably contrived for 
refracting the rays of light, and forming a distinct pic¬ 
ture of objects upon the retina ; but it sees neither the 
object nor the picture. It can form the picture after 
it is taken out of the head; but no vision ensues. 
Even when it is in its proper place, and perfectly 
sound, it is well known, that an obstruction in the op¬ 
tic nerve takes away vision, though the eye has per¬ 
formed all that belongs to it. 

If any thing more were necessary to be said on a point 
so evident, w r e might observe, that if the faculty of see. 
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ing, were in the eye, that of hearing, in the ear, and 
so of the other senses, the necessary consequence of 
this would be, that the thinking principle, which I 
ifall myself, is not one, but many. But this is con¬ 
trary to the irresistible conviction of every man. 

When I say, I see, I hear, I feel, I remember, this 
implies, that it is one and the same self that performs 
all these operations ; and as it would be absurd to say, 
that my memory, another man’s imagination, and a 
third man’s reason, may make one individual intelli¬ 
gent being, it would be equally absurd to say, that one 
piece of matter seeing, another hearing, and a third 
feeling, may make one and the same percipient being. 

These sentiments are not new; they have occurred 
to thinking men from early ages. Cicero, in his Tus- 
culan Questions, lib. i. chap. 10. has expressed them 
very distinctly. Those who chuse, may consult the 
passage. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Impressions on the’Organs, Ne/xes , and Brain. 

A Second law of our nature regarding perception is, 
that we perceive no object, unless some impression 
is made upon the organ of sense, either by the im¬ 
mediate application of the object, or by some medium 
which passes between the object and the organ. 

In two of our senses, to wit, touch and taste , there 
must be an immediate application of the object to the 
organ. In the other three, the object is perceived at 
a distance, but still by means of a medium, by which 
some impression is made upon the organ. 

The effluvia of bodies drawn into the nostrils with 
the breath, are the medium of smell; the undulations 
of the air, are the medium of hearing; and the rays of 
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light passing from visible objects to the eye, are the 
medium of sight. We see no object, unless rays of 
light come from it to the eye. We hear not the sound 
of any body, unless the vibrations of some elastic me¬ 
dium, occasioned by the tremulous motion of the 
sounding body, reach our ear. We perceive no smell, 
unless the effluvia of the smelling body enter into the 
nostrils. We perceive no taste, unless the sapid body 
be applied to the tongue, or some part of the organ of 
taste. Nor do we perceive any tangible quality of a 
body, unless it touch the hands, or some part of our 
body. 

These are 'facts known from experience to hold uni¬ 
versally and invariably, both in men and brutes. By 
this law of our nature, our powers of perceiving ex¬ 
ternal objects are farther limited and circumscribed; 
Nor can we give any other reason for this, than that 
it is 'the Will of our Maker, who knows best what 
powers, and what degrees of them, are suited to our 
state.. We were once in a state, I mean in the womb, 
wherein our powers of perception were more limited 
than in the present, and, in a future state, they may 
be more enlarged. 

It is likewise a law of our nature, that, in order to 
our perceiving objects, the impressions made upon the 
organs of sense must be communicated to the nerves, 
and by them to the brain. This is perfectly known 
to those ufflo know any thing of anatomy. 

The nerves are fine cords, which pass from‘the 
brain, or from the spinal marrow, which is a produc¬ 
tion of the brain, to all parts of the* body,"dividing in¬ 
to* smaller branches as they proceed, until at last they 
escape our eye-sight: And it is found by experience, 
that all the voluntary and involuntary motions of the 
body are performed by their means. When the nerves 
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that serve any limb, are cut, or tied hard, we have then 
no more power to,move that limb, than if it was no 
part of the body. 

•• As there are nerves that serve the muscular motions, 
so there are others that serve the several senses; and, 
as without the former, we cannot move a limb, so with¬ 
out the latter, we can have no perception. 

This train of machinery; the wisdom of God has 
made necessary to our perceiving objects. Various 
parts of the body concur to it, and each has its own 
function, font. The object either immediately, or 
by some medium, must make an impression on the or¬ 
gan. The organ serves only as a medium,- by which 
an impression is made on the nerve; and the nerve 
serves as a medium to make an impression upon t ic 
brain. Here the material part ends; at least we can 
trace it no farther; the rest is all intellectual. 

The proof of these impressions upon the nerves and 
brain in perception is this. That, from many observa¬ 
tions and expenmdntf, it is found, that when the organ 
of any sense is perfectly sound, and has the impression 
made upon it by the object ever so strongly, yet, if 
the nerve which serves that organ be cut or tied hard, 
there is no perception : And it is well known, that 
disorders in the brain deprive us of the power of per¬ 
ception, when both the organ and its nerve are sound. 

There is, therefpre, sufficient reason to conclude, 
that, in perception, the object produces some change 
in the organ ; that the organ produces some change 
upon the nerve; and that the nerve produces some 
•change in the brain. And we give the .name of an 
impression to those changes, because we have not a 
name more proper to express, in a general manner, any 
change produced in a ‘body, by an external cause, 
without specifying the nature of that change. Whe¬ 
ther it be pressure, or attraction, or repulsion, or v ; - 

vol. r. 
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bration, or something unknown, for which we have no 
name, still it may be called an impression. But with 
regard to the particular kind of this change or im¬ 
pression, philosophers have never been able to discover 
any thing at all. 

But, whatever be the nature of those impressions up¬ 
on the organs, nerves, and brain, we perceive nothing 
without them. Experience informs that it is so; but 
we cannot give a reason why it is so. In the constitu¬ 
tion of man, perception, by fixed laws of nature, is con¬ 
nected with those impressions ; but we can discover 
no necessary connection. The Supreme Being has 
seen fit to limit our power of perception ; so that we 
perceive not without such impressions; and this is all 
we know of the matter. 

This, however, we have reason to conclude in ge¬ 
neral, that as the impressions on the organs, nerves, 
and brain, correspond exactly to the nature and con¬ 
ditions to the objects by which they are made; so our 
perceptions and sensations correspond to those impres¬ 
sions, and vary in .kind, and .in degree, as they vary. 
Without this exact correspondence, the information we 
receive by our senses would not only be imperfect, as 
it undoubtedly is, but would be fallacious, which we 
have no reason to thirtk it is. 

CHAP. III. 

Hypotheses concerning the Nerves and Brain. 

W E are informed by anatomists, that although the 
two coats which inclose a nerve, and which it 
derives from the coats of the brain, are tough and elas¬ 
tic ; yet the nerve itself has a very small degree of con- 
sistence, being almost like marrow. It has, however, 
a fibrous texture, and may be divided and subdivided, 
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till its fibres escape our senses: And as we know so 
very little about the texture of the nerves, there is great 
room left for those who chuse to indulge themselves in 
■•conjecture. 

The ancients conjectured, that the nervous fibres are 
fine tubes, filled with a very subtile spirit, or vapour, 
which they called animal spirits; that the brain is a 
gland, by which the animal spirits are secreted from 
the finer part of tfie blood, and their continual waste 
repaired; and that it is by these animal spirits that the 
nerves perform their functions. Des Cartes has 
shewn how, by these animal spirits going and returning 
in the nerves-, muscular motion, perception, memory, 
and imagination, are effected. All this he has describ¬ 
ed as distinctly as if he had been an eye-witness of all 
those operations. But it happens, that the tubular 
structure of the nerves was never perceived by the 
human eye, nor shewn by the nicest injections; and 
nil that has.been said about animal spirits through more 
than fifteen centuries, is mere conjecture. 

Dr Briggs, who was Sir Isaac Newton’s master in 
anatomy, was the first, M far as I know, who advanced 
a new system concerning the nerves. He conceived 
them to be solid filaments of prodigious tenuity; and 
this opinion, as it accords better with observation, seems 
to have been more generally received since his time. 
As to the manner of performing their office, Dr Briggs 
thought, that, like musical cords, they have vibrations 
differing according to their length and tension. They 
Seem, however, very unfit for this purpose, on account 
'of their want of tenacity, their moisture, and being 
through th$ir whole length in contact with moist sub¬ 
stances : So that, although Dr Briggs wrote a book 
upon this system, called’iVot a Visionis Theoria, it seems 
not to have been much followed. 
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Sir Isaac Newton, in all his philosophical writings, 
took great care to distinguish his doctrines, which he 
pretended to prove by just induction, from his conjec¬ 
tures, which were to stand or fall, according as future 
experiments and observations should establish or re¬ 
fute them. His conjectures he has put in the form of 
queries, that they might not be received as truths, but 
be enquired into, and determined according to the 
evidence to be found for or against them. Those w 7 ho 
mistake his queries for a part of his doctrine, do him 
great injustice, and degrade him to the rank of the 
common herd of philosophers, who have in all ages 
adulterated philosophy, by mixing conjecture with 
truth, and their own fancies with the oracles ot nature. 
Among other queries, this truly great philosopher pro¬ 
posed this, Whether there may not be an elastic me¬ 
dium, or tether, immensely more rare than air, which, 
pervades all bodies, and which is the cause of gravita¬ 
tion ; of the refraction and reflection of. the rays of 
light ;• of the transmission.of heat, through spaces void 
of air ; and of many other phenomena ? In the 2 3d 
query subjoined to his Op«is, he puts this question 
with regard to the impression^ made on the nerves and 
brain in perception, Whether vision is effected chiefly 
by the vibrations of this medium, excited in the bottom 
of the eye by the rays of light, and propagated along 
the solid, pellucid, and uniform capillaments of the 
optic nerve ? And whether hearing is effected by the 
vibrations of this or some other medium, excited by 
the tremor ot the air in the auditory nerves, and pro¬ 
pagated along the solid, pellucid and uniform capilla- 
mtnls of those nerves ? And so with regard to the 0- 
ther senses. 

What Newton only proposed as a matter to be en¬ 
quired into, Dr Hvkiley conceived to have such evi- 
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dence, that in his Observations on Man, he has dedu¬ 
ced, in a mathematical form, a very ample system con¬ 
cerning the faculties of the mind, from the doctrine of 
Vibrations, joined with that of association. 

His notion of the vibrations, excited in the nerves, 
is expressed in propositions 4 and 5. of the first part 
of his observations on man. “ Proposition 4. External 
“ objects impressed on the senses, occasion first in the 
“ nerves on which they are impressed, and then in the 
“ brain, vibrations of the small, and, as one may say t 
“ infinitesimal medullary particles. Prop. 5. The vi- 
“ brations mentioned in the last proposition are excit- 
“ ed, propagated, and kept up, partly by the mther 
“ that is, by a very subtile elastic fluid; partly by the 
“ uniformity, continuity, softness, and active powers 
“ of the medullary substance of the brain, spinal mar- 
“ row, and nerves.” 

The modesty and diffidence with which Dr Hartley 
offers his system to the world, by desiring his reader 
n to expect nothing but hints and conjectures in diffi- 
“ cult and obscure matters, and a short detail of the 
“ principal reasons and "evidences in those that are 
“ clear; by acknowledging, that he shall not be able 
‘‘ to execute, with any accuracy, the proper method 
fl of philosophising, recommended and followed by Sir 
“ Isaac Newton ; and that he will attempt a sketch 
“ only for the benefit of future inquirers,” seem to for¬ 
bid any criticism upon it. One cannot, without re¬ 
luctance, criticise what is proposed in such a manner, 
and with so good intention ; yet, as the tendency of 
'this system of vibrations is to make all the operations 
Of'the mind mere mechanism, dependant on the laws 
of matter and motion ; and as it has been held forth 
by its votaries, as in a manner demomtrateil, I shall 
make some remarks on that part of the system which 
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relates lo the impressions made on the nerves and brain 
in perception. 

It may be observed in general, that Dr Hartley's 
work consists of a chain of propositions, with then 
proofs and corollaries, digested in good order, and in a 
scientific form. A great part of them, however, aie, 
as he candidly acknowledges, conjectures and hints 
only ; yet these are mixed with the propositions legiti¬ 
mately proved, without any distinction. Corollaries 
are drawn from them, and other propositions grounded 
upon them, which, all taken together, make up a sys¬ 
tem. A system of this kind resembles a chain, of 
which some links are abundantly strong, others very 
weak. The strength of the chain is determined by 
that of the weakest links ; for if they give way, the 
whole falls to pieces, and the weight, supported by it, 
falls to the ground. 

Philosophy has been in all ages adulterated by hy¬ 
potheses ; that is, by systems built partly qn facts, and 
much upon conjecture. It is pity that a man of Dr 
Hartley’s knowledge and candour should have fol¬ 
lowed the multitude in this fallacious tract, after ex¬ 
pressing his approbation of the proper method of phi¬ 
losophising, pointed out by Bacon and Newton. The 
last considered it as a reproach, when his system was 
called his hypothesis; and says, with disdain of such 
imputation, Hypotheses non Jingo. And it is very 
strange, that Dr Hartley should not only follow such 
a method of philosophising himself, but that he should 
direct others in their inquiries to follow it. So he 
does in Proposition 87. Part I. where he deduces rules 
for the ascertainment of truth, from the rule of false'in 
arithmetic, and from the art of decyphering; and in o- 
ther places. 

As to the vibrations and vibratiuncles, whether of an 
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elastic aether, or of the infinitesimal particles of the 
brain and nerves, there may be such things for what 
we know; and men may rationally inquire whether 
they can find any evidence of their existence : But 
while we have no proof of their existence, to apply 
them to the solution of phenomena, and to build a sys¬ 
tem upon them, is, what I conceive, we call, building 
a castle in the air. 

When men pretend to account for any of the opera¬ 
tions of nature, the causes assigned by them ought, as 
Sir Isaac Newton has taught us, to have two condi¬ 
tions, otherwise they are good for nothing. First, 
They ought to be true, to have a real existence, and 
not to be barely conjectured to exist without proof. 
Second!/, They ought to be sufficient to produce the 
•.effect. 

As to the existence of vibratory motions in the me¬ 
dullary substance of the nerves and brain, the evidence 
produced is this: First, It is observed, that the sensa¬ 
tions of ''seeing and hearing, and some sensations ot 
touch, have some short > duration and continuance. 
Second!/, Though there be no direct evidence that the 
sensations of taste and smell, and the greater part of 
these of touch, have the like continuance; yet says 
the author, analogy would incline one to believe, that 
they must resemble the sensations of sight and hearing 
in this particular. Thirdly, The continuance of all 
our sensations beiug thus established, it follows, that 
external objects impress vibratory motions on the me¬ 
dullary substance of the nerves and brain ; because no 
inotion, besides a vibratory one, can reside in any part 
f( 5 r a moment of time. 

This is the chain of proof; in which the first link is 
strong, being confirmed by experience ; the second is 
very weak; and the third still wegk^r. For other 
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kinds of motion, besides that of vibration, may have 
some continuance, such as rotation, bending or un¬ 
bending of a spring, and perhaps others which we are 
unacquainted with; nor do we know whether it is 
motion that is produced in the nerves, it may I e pres¬ 
sure, attraction, repulsion, or something we do not 
know. This, indeed, is the common refuge of all hy¬ 
potheses, that we know no other way in which the 
phenomena may be produced, and therefore they 
must be produced in this way. There is therefore no 
proof of vibrations in the infinitesimal particles of the 
brain and nerv’es. 

It may be thought that the existence of an elastic 
vibrating aether stands on a firmer foundation, having 
the authority of Sir Isaac Newton. But it ought to 
be observed, that although this great man had formed 
conjectures about this aether near fifty years before he 
died, and had it in his eye during that.long space as a 
subject of inquiry ; yet it does not appear that he ever 
found any convincing proof of its existence,’•but con¬ 
sidered it to the last as a question, whether there be 
such an aether or not. In the premonition to the read¬ 
er, prefixed to the second edition of his Optics, anno 
1717, he expresses himself thus with regard to it: 
“ Lest any one should think that I place gravity among 
“ the essential properties of bodies, I have subjoined 
“ one question, concerning its cause ; a question, 1 say, 

. “ for I do not hold it as a thing established.” If, there¬ 
fore, we regard the authority of Sir Isaac Newton, we 
ought to hold the existence of such an rether as a mat¬ 
ter not established by proof, but to be examined into 
by experiments; and I have never heard, that, since 
his time, any new evidence has been found of its exis¬ 
tence. 

But, says Dr Hartley, “ supposing the existence of 
1 the aether, and of its properties, to be destitute of 
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n .^lldirect evidence, still,‘if it serves to account for 
“ a great variety of phenomena, it will have an 
indirect evidence in its favour by this means." 
There never was an hypothesis invented by an inge¬ 
nious man which has not this evidence in its favour. 
The vortices of Des Cartes, the sylphs and gnomes 
of Mr Pope, serve to account for a great variety of 
phenomena. 

When a man has, with labour and ingenuity, 
wrought up an hypothesis into a system, he contracts 
a fondness for it, which is apt to warp the best judg¬ 
ment. This, 1 humbly think, appears remarkably 
in Dr Haril'ey. In bis preface, he declares his ap¬ 
probation of the method of philosophising recom¬ 
mended and followed by Sir Isaac New ion; but 
having first deviated from this method in his practice* 
he is brought at last to justify this deviation in theory, 
and to bring arguments in defence of a method dia¬ 
metrically opposite to it. ‘ l We admit, says he, the 
“ key of a cypher'tb be a true one, when it explains 
“ the cypher completely.” I answer, To find the key 
requires an understanding equal or superior to that 
which made the cypher. This instance, therelore, 
will then be in point, When he who attempts to de¬ 
cypher the works of nature by an hypothesis, has an 
understanding equal or superior to that which made 
them. The votaries of hypotheses have often been 
challenged to shew one useful discovery in the works 
of nature that was ever made in that way. If instan¬ 
ces of this kind could be produced, we ought to con¬ 
clude that Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton have 
done great disservice to philosophy, by what they have 
said against hypotheses. But if no such instance can 
be produced, we must conclude with those great men, 
that every system which pretends to' account for the 

vox.. I, M 
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phenomena of nature by hypotheses or conjecture, 
is spurious and illegitimate, and serves only to flatter 
the pride of man with a vain conceit of knowledge 
which he has not attained. 

The author tells us, “ that any hypothesis that 
“ has so much plausibility as to explain a consider- 
“ able number of tacts, helps us to digest these facts 
“ in proper order, to bring new ones to light, and 
“ to make exper'mcnta crucis for the sake of future in- 
“ quirers ” 

Let hypotheses be put to any of these uses as far as 
they can serve : Let them suggest experiments, or di¬ 
rect our inquiries ; but let just induction alone govern 
our belief. 

“ The Pule of false affords an obvious and strong 
“ instance of the possibility of being led, with pre- 
“ cision and certainty, to a true conclusion from a 
“ false position. And it is of the very essence of al- 
“ gebra, to proceed in the way of supposition.” 

This is true ; but, when brought to justify the ac¬ 
counting for natural phienomena by hypotheses, is 
foreign to the purpose. When an unknown number, 
or any unknown quantity is sought, which must have 
certain conditions, it may be found in a scientific 
manner by the rule of false, or by an algebraical ana¬ 
lysis ; and, when found, may be synthetically demon¬ 
strated to be the number or the quantity sought, by 
its answering all the conditions required. But it is 
one thing to find a quantity which shall have certain 
conditions ; it is a very different thing to find out the 
law's by which it pleases God to'* govern the world, 
and produce the phenomena which fall under our 
observation. And we can then only allow some 
weight to this argument in favour of hypotheses, 
when it can be shewn, that the cause of any one phae- 
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nomenon in nature has been, or can be found as an 
• unknown quantity is, by the rule ot false, or by alge¬ 
braical analysis. This, I apprehend, will never be, 
till the aera arrives, which Dr Hartley seems to forelel, 
“ when future generations shall put all kinds of evi- 
“ dences and inquiries into mathematical forms ; 
•“ and, as it -were, reduce Aristotle’s ten Categories, 
“ and Bishop Wilkin’s forty Summa Genera, to the 
“ head of quantity alone, so as to make mathematics, 
u and logic, natural history, and civil history, natural 
“ philosophy, and philosophy of all other kinds, coin- 
“ cide omm ex parte.” 

Since Sir Isaac Newton laid down the rules of 
philosophising in our inquiries into the works of ma¬ 
ture, many philosophers have deviated from them in 
•.practice ; .perhaps few have paid that regard to them 
which they deserve. But they have met with very 
general approbation, as being founded in reason, and 
pointing out the only path to the knowledge of na¬ 
ture"^ works. Dr Hartley is the only author I have 
met with, who reasons against them, and has taken 
pains to find out arguments in defence of the exploded 
method of hypothesis. 

Another condition which Sir Isaac Newton requires 
in the causes of natural things assigned by philoso¬ 
phers, is, that they be sufficient to account for the 
pheenomena. Vibrations and vibratiuncles of the 
medullary substance of the nerves and brain, are as¬ 
signed by Dr Hartley to account for all our sensa¬ 
tions and ideas, and, in a word, .for all the operations 
of our minds. Let us consider very briefly how far 
they are sufficient for that purpose. 

It would be injustice to this author to conceive him 
i materialist. He proposes his sentiments with great 
candour, and they ought not to be carried beyond 
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v. hat his words express. He thinks it a consequence 
or" his theory, that matter, if it can be endued wnh 
the most simple kinds of sensation, might arrive at all 
th d intelligence of which the human mind is possessed. 
He thinks that his theory overturns all the arguments 
that are usually brought for the immateriality of the 
soul, from the subtilty of the internal senses, and of 
the rational faculty ; but he does not- take upon him 
to determine whether matter pan be endued with sen¬ 
sation or no. He even acknowledges, that matter 
and motion, however subtidy divided and reasoned 
upon, • yield nothing more than matter and motion 
still ; and therefore he would not be any way inter¬ 
preted so as to oppose the immateriality of the soul. 

It would, therefore, be unreasonable to require that 
his theory, of vibrations should, in the proper sense, 
account for our sensations. It would, indeed, be ri¬ 
diculous in any man to pretend, that thought of any 
kind must necessarily result from motion, or that 
vibrations in the nerves must necessarily produce 
thought, any more than the .vibrations of a pendulum. 
Dr Har. iLt.Y disclaims this way of thinking, and tbere- 
lore it ought not to be imputed to him. All that he 
pretends is, that, in the human constitution, there is a 
cerlain connection between vibrations in the medullary 
substance of the nerves and brain, and the thoughts 
of the mind ; so that the last depend entirely upon 
the first, and every kind of thought in the mmd arises 
in consequence ot a corresponding vibration, or vibra- 
tjuncle in the nerves and brain. Our sensations arise 
from vibrations, and our ideas from yibratiuncles, ot 
miniature vibrations; and he comprehends, under these 
two words of sensations and ideas , all the operations of 
the mind. 

But how can we expect any proof of the copneg- 
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tio'ti between vibrations and thought, when the ex¬ 
istence of such vibrations was never proved. Ihe 
proof of their connection cannot be stronger than the 
proof of their existence : For, as the author acknow¬ 
ledges, that we cannot infer the existence of the 
thoughts from the existence of the vibrations, it is no 
less .evident, that we cannot infer the existence of vi¬ 
brations from the existence of our thoughts. The 
existence of both must be known before we can know 
their connection. As to the existence of our thoughts, 
we have the evidence of consciousness; a kind of evi¬ 
dence that never was called in question. But as to 
the existence of vibrations in the medullary sub¬ 
stance of the nerves and brain, no proof has yet been 
brought. 

All therefore we have to expect fiom this hypo¬ 
thesis, is, that in vibrations consideied abstractly, there 
should be a variety in kind and degree, which tallies 
qo exactly with the varieties of the thoughts they a.e 
to-account for, as'may lead us to suspect some con¬ 
nection between the one and the other. Jf the di¬ 
visions and subdivisions of thought be found to run 
parallel with the divisions and subdivisions of vibra¬ 
tions, this would give that-kind of plausibility to the 
hypothesis of their connection which we commonly 
expect even in a mere hypothesis; but we do not find 
even this. 

For, to omit all those thoughts and operations which 
the author comprehends under the name of ideas, and 
■which he thinks are connected with vibratiuncles; 

1 to omit the awception of external objects, which he, 
■c6mprehend?under the name of sensu/ions; to omit 
the sensations, properly so called, which accompany 
our passions and afiections, and to confine ourselves, 
to the sensations which we have by means of our ex;*. 
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ternal senses, we can perceive no correspondence 6< 
tween the variety we find in their kinds and degiee 
and that which may be supposed in vibrations. 

We have five senses, whose sensations differ to tall 
in kind. By each of these, excepting perhaps that o 
hearing, we have a variety of sensations, which diffe 
specific#]]/, end not in degree on]/. Bowman/ tastes 
and smells are there which are specifically different, 
each of them capable of all degrees of strength and 
weakness P Heat and cold, roughness and smoothness, 
hardness and softness, pain and pleasure, are sensations 
of touch that differ in kind, and each has an endless 
variety of degrees. Sounds have the qualities of acute 
and grave, loud and soft, with all different degrees of 
each. The varieties of colour are many more than 
we have names to express. How shall we find va¬ 
rieties in vibrations corresponding to all this variety 
of sensations which we have by our five senses only ? 

I know two qualities of vibrations in an uniform 
elastic medium, and I know no mqfe. They may be 
quick or slow in various degrees, and they may be 
strong or weak in various degrees ; but I .cannot find 
any division of our sensations that will make them 
tally with those divisions of vibrations. If we had no 
other sensations but those of hearing, the theory 
would answer well; for sounds are either acute or 
grave, which may answer to quick or slow vibrations; 
or they are loud or soft, which answer to strong or 
weak vibrations. But then we have no variety of 
vibrations corresponding to the immense variety of 
sensations which we have by sight, stqdL taste, and ' 
touch. 

Dr Hartley has endeavoured to find out other two 
qualities ol vibrations, to wit, that they may primarily 
effect one part of the brain or another, and that they 
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may vary in their direction, according as they erne 
by different external nerves; but these seem to bi 
abided to make a number: For, as far as we know 
vibrations in an uniform elastic substance, spread 
over the whole, and in all diiections. However, that 
we may be liberal, we shall grant him four different 
kinds of vibrations, each of them haring as many de¬ 
grees as he pleases. Can he, or any man reduce all 
our sensations to four kinds ? We have five senses, 
and by each of them a variety of sensations, r ore 
than sufficient to exhaust all the varieties we are able 
to conceive in vibrations. 

Dr Hartley, indeed, was sensible of the difficulty 
of finding vibrations to suit all the variety of our 
sensations. His extensive knowledge of physiology 
and pathology could yield him but a feeble aid ; and 
therefore he is often reduced to the necessity of heap¬ 
ing supposition upon supposition, conjecture upon 
conjecture, to give some credibility to his hypothesis; 
and, in seeking out” vibrations which may correspond 
with the sensations of one sense, he seems to forget 
that those must be omitted which have bepn appro¬ 
priated to another. 

Philosophers h ive accounted in some degree for our 
various sensations of sound by the vibrations of elastic 
air. But it is to be observed, first, That we know 
that such vibrations do really exist ; and, second/i/. 
That they tally exactly with the most remarkable 
phenomena of sound.. We cannot, indeed, shew how 
any vibration should produce the sensation of sound, 
■this must beiresolved into the will of God, or into 
some cause altogether unknown. But we know, that 
as the vibration is strong or weak, the sound is loud 
or soft. We know, that as the vibration is quick or 
slow, the sound is acute or grave. We can point out 
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that relation of synchronous vibrations which produces 
harmony or discord, and that relation of successive vi¬ 
brations which produces melody: And all this is not 
conjectured, but proved by a sufficient induction. 
This account of sounds,' therefore, is philosophical; 
although, perhaps, there may be many things relating 
to sound that we cannot account for, and of which the 
causes remain latent. The connections described in 
this branch of philosophy are the work of God, and 
not the fancy of men. 

If any thing similar to this could be shewn in ac¬ 
counting for all our sensations by vibrations in the 
medullary substance of the nerves and brain, it would 
deserve a place'in sound philosophy. But, when we 
are told of vibrations in a substance, which no man 
could ever prove to have vibrations, or to be capable 
of them ; when such imaginary vibrations are brought- 
to account for all our sensations, though we can per¬ 
ceive no correspondence in their variety of kind and 
degree, to the variety of sensations; the connections 
described in such a system are the creatures of human 
imagination, not the work of God. 

The rays of light mak$ an impression upon the 
optic nerves; but they make none upon the auditory 
or olfactory. The vibrations of the air make an im¬ 
pression upon the auditory nerves ; but none upon 
the optic or the olfactory. The effluvia of bodies 
make an impression upon the olfactory nerves; but 
make none upon the optic or auditory. No man has 
been able to give a shadow of reason for this. While 
this is the case, is it no], better to confess our ignorance 
of the nature of those impressions made upon the 
nerves and brain in perception, than to flatter our 
pride with the conceit of knowledge which we have 
not, and to adulterate philosophy with the spurious 
brood of hypotheses ? 
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liaise’ Conclusions drawn Jrom the Impressions bejork 
mentioned. 


gOME philosophers among the! ancients, as well aS 
among the moderns, imagined that man is nothing 
but a piece of matter so' curiously organized, that the 
impressions of external objects' produce in if sensation, 
perception, remembrance, and all the other operations 
we are conscious of. Thfii foolish opinion could only 


take its rise from observing the constant connection' 
which the Author of Nature hath established between 


Certain impressions'made upon our senses, and our 
perception of the objects by which the impression is 
■•made; from which they weakly inferred, that those 
impressions were the proper efficient causes of the 
corresponding perception; 

But no reasoning, is more fallacious than this, that 
because two things are alwavs conjoined, therefore one 
must be the catise of the other. Day an’d night have 
been joined in a constant succession since the begin¬ 
ning of the world; but who is so foolish as to conclude 
from this, that day is the cause of night, or night the 
Cause of the following day ? There is indeed nothing 
fnore ridiculous than to' imagine that any motion or 
modification of matter should produce thought. 

If one should tell of a telescope so' exactly made as 
to’have the power of seeingof a whispering gallery 
that had the power of hearing; of a Cabinet sO nicely 
framed’ as’ to have’ the power of memory; or of a 
machine so delicate’’as to" feel pain when it wa's touched; 
such’ absurdities are so shocking to common sense that 
they would not find’ belief even among savages; yet it 
is thfe same absurdity to think, that the impressions of 

VOL. i. w 
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external objects upon the machine of our bodies, can 
1^ the real efficient cause of thought and perception. 
■Passing this therefore as a notion too absurd to admit 
of reasoning ; another conclusion very generally made 
by philosophers, is, that in perception an impression is 
made upon the mind as well as upon the organ, nerves, 
and brain. Aristotle, as was before observed, thought 
that the form or image of the object perceived, enters 
by the organ of sense, and strikes upon the mind. Mr 
Hume gives the name of impressions to all our percep¬ 
tions, to all our sensations, and even to the objects 
which we perceive. Mr Locke affirms vei‘y positively, 
that the ideas of external objects are produced in our 
minds by impulse, “ that being the only way we can 
“ conceive bodies to operate in.” It ought, however, 
to be observed, in justice to Mr Locke, that he retract¬ 
ed this notion in his first letter to the Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, and promised, in the neit edition of his Essay 
to have that passage rectified; but either from forget¬ 
fulness in the author, or negligence in the printer, the 
passage remains in all the subsequent editions I have 
seen. 

There is no prejudice more natural to man, than to 
conceive of the mind .as having some similitude to 
body in its operations. Hence, men have been prone 
to imagine, that as bodies are put in motion by some 
impulse or impression made upon them by contiguous 
bodies; so the mind is made to think and to perceive 
by some impression made upon it, or some impulse 
given to it by contiguous objects. If we have such a 
notion of the mind as Homer had of his gods, who 
might be bruised or wounded with swords and spears, 
we may then understand what is meant by impressions 
made upon it by a body : But if we conceive the mind 
to be immaterial, of which 1 think we have very strong 
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proofs, we shall find it difficult to affix a meaning to 
impressions made upon it. 

— There is a figurative meaning of impressions on tnt 
mind which is well authorised, and of which we took 
notice in the observations rpade on that word; but 
this meaning applies only to objects that are interest¬ 
ing. To say that an object which I see with perfect 
indifference makes an impression upon my mind, is 
not, as I apprehend, good English. If philosophers 
mean no more but that I see the object, why should 
they inverit an improper phrase to express what every 
man knows how to express in plain English ? 

But it is evident, from the manner in which this 
phrase is used by modern philosophers, that they mean 
not barely to express by it my perceiving an object, 
but to ex-plain the manner of perception. They think 
that the object perceived acts upon the mind, in some 
way similar to that in which one body acts upon 
another, by'making an impression upon it. The im¬ 
pression upon the mind is conceived to be something 
wherein the mind is altogether passive, and has some 
effect produced in it by the object. But this is a hy¬ 
pothesis which contradicts the common sense of man¬ 
kind, and which ought not to be admitted without 
proof. 

When I look upon the wall of my room, the wall 
does not act at all, nor is capable of acting; the per¬ 
ceiving it is an act or operation in me. That this is 
the common apprehension of mankind with regard to 
perception, is evident from the manner of expressing it 
in all languages. 

The vulgar give themselves no trouble how they 
perceive objects, they express what they are conscious 
of, and they express it with propriety ; but philoso¬ 
phers have an avidity to know how we perceive ob- 
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jects; and conceiving some similitude between a body 
that is put in motion, and a mind that is made to per¬ 
ceive, they are led to think, that as the body must re¬ 
ceive some impulse to make it move, so the mind mu£t 
receive some impulse or impression to make it perceive. 
This analogy seems to be confirmed, by observing 
that we perceive objects only when they make some 
impression upon the organs of sense, and upon the 
nerves and brain; but it ought to be observed, that 
such is the nature of body that it cannot change its 
state, but by some forc;e impressed upon it. This is 
not the nature of mind. All that we know about it 
shows it to be in its nature living and active, and to 
have the power of perception, in its constitution, but 
still within those limits to which it is confined by the 
jaws of Nature. 

It appears, therefore, that this phrase of the mind’s 
having impressions made upon it by corporeal objects 
in perception, is either a phrase without'any distinct 
meaning, and contrary to the propriety of the English 
language, or it is grounded upon an hypothesis which 
is destitute of proof. Qn that account, though we 
grant that in perception there is an impression made 
upon the organ of sense, and upon the nerves and 
brain, we do not admit that the object makes any im¬ 
pression upon the mind. 

There is another conclusion drawn from the impres¬ 
sions made upon the brain in perception, which I con¬ 
ceive to have no solid foundation, though it has been 
adopted very generally by philosophers. It is, that by 
the impressions made on the brain, images are formed 
of the object perceived*; and that the mind, being 
seated in the brain as its chamber of presence, imme¬ 
diately perceives those images only, and has no per¬ 
ception of the external object but by them. This 
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notion of our perceiving external objects, not imme¬ 
diately, but in certain images or species of them con¬ 
veyed by the senses, seems to be the most ancient phi¬ 
losophical hypothesis we have on the subject of per¬ 
ception, and to have, with small variations, retained 
its authority to this day. 

Aristotle, as was before observed, maintained, that 
the species, images, or forms of external objects, 
coming from the object, are impressed on the mind. 
The followers of Democritus and Epicurus held the 
same thing, with regard to slender films of subtile 
matter coming from the object, that Aristotle did 
with regard to his immaterial species or forms. 

Aristotle thought, that every object of human un¬ 
derstanding enters af first by the senses; and that the 
notions got by them are by the powers of the mind re¬ 
fined and spiritualized, so as at last to become objects 
of the most sublime and abstracted sciences. Plato, 
on the other hand, had a very mean opinion of all the 
knowledge we get by the senses. He thought it did 
not deserve the name of .knowledge, and could not be 
the foundation of science; because the objects of sense 
are individuals only, and are in a constant fluctuation. 
All science, according to him, must be employed about 
those eternal and immutable ideas, which existed be¬ 
fore the objects of sense, and are not liable to any 
change. In this there wa,s an essential difference be¬ 
tween the systems of these two philosophers. The no¬ 
tion of eternal and immutable ideas, which Plato bor¬ 
rowed from the Pythagorean school, was totally re- 
jecte 4 by Aristotle, who held it as a maxim, that 
there is nothing in the intellect, which was not at first 
in the senses. 

But, notwithstanding this great difference in those 
two ancient systems, they might both agree as to tb'- 
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manner in which we perceive objects by our senses: 
And that they did so, I think, is probable; because 
Aristotle, as far as I know, neither takes notice of any- 
difference between himself and his master upon this 
point, nor lays claim to his theory of the manner of 
our perceiving objects as his own invention. It is still 
more probable from the hints which Plato gives in 
the seventh book of his Republic, concerning the 
manner in which we perceive the objects of sense; 
which he compares to persons in a deep and dark cave, 
who see not external objects themselves, but only their 
shadows, by a light let into the cave through a small 
opening. 

It seems, therefore, probable, that the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists agreed with the Peripatetics in this ge¬ 
neral theory of perception ; to wit, that the objects of 
sense are perceived only by certain images, or sha¬ 
dows of them, let into the mind, as into a camera ob- 
scura. 

The notions of the ancients were very various with 
regard to the seat of the soul.- Since it has been dis¬ 
covered, by the improvements in anatomy, that the 
nerves are the instruments of perception, and of the 
sensations accompanying it, and that the nerves ulti¬ 
mately terminate in the brain, it has been the general 
opinion of philosophers that the brain is the seat of 
the soul; and that she perceives the images that are 
brought there, and external things only by means of 
them. 

Des Cartes, observing that the pineal gland is the 
only part of the brain that is single, all the other parts 
being double, and thinking that the soul must have one 
seat, was determined by this tp make that gland the 
soul’s habitation, to which, by means of the animal 
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spirits, intelligence is brought of all objects that affect 
the senses. 

Others have not thought proper to confine the ha¬ 
bitation of the soul to the pineal gland, but to the brain 
in general, or to some part of it, which they call the 
sensorium. Even the great Newton favoured this o- 
pinion, though he proposes it only as a query, with 
that modesty which distinguished him no less than his 
great genius. “ Is not, says he, the sensorium of ani- 
“ mals, the place where the sentient substance is pre- 
“ sent, and to which the sensible species of things are 
“ brought through the nerves and brain, that there 
“ they may be perceived by the mind present in that 
“ place ? And is there not an incorporeal, living,, in- 
“ telligent, and omnipresent Being, who, in infinite 
“ space, as if it were in his sensorium, intimately per- 
“ ceives things themselves, and comprehends them per- 
“ fectly, as being present to them ; of which things, 
“ that prineiples in us which perceives and thinks, 
“ discerns only, in its little sensorium, the images 
“ brought to it through the organs of the senses ?” 

His friend, Dr Samuel Clakke, adopted the same 
sentiments with more confidence. In his pape.rs to 
Leibnitz, we find the following passages : “ Without 
“ being present to the images of the things perceived, 
“ it (the soul) could not possibly perceive them. A 
“ living substance can only there perceive where it is 
“ present, either to the things themselves, (as the orn- 
“ nipresent God is to the whole univcise), or to the 
“• images of things, (as the soul of man is in its pro- 

per sensory.) Nothing can any more act, or be 
lt acted upon, where it is not present, than it can be 
“ where it is not. We are sure the soul cannot per- 
“ ceive what it is not present to, because nothing can 
“ act, or be acted upon, where it is not.” 
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Mr Locke expresses himself so upon this point, that 
for the most part, one would imagine, that he thought 
that the ideas, or images of things, which he believed 
to be the immediate objects of perception, are impres¬ 
sions upon the mind itself; yet in some passages, he 
rather places them in the brain, and makes them to 
be perceived by the mind there present. “ There 
“ are some, ideas, says he, which have admittance only 
“ through one sense; and if the organs or the nerves, 
“ which are the conduits to convey them from with- 
“ out to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre- 
“ sence-room, if I may so call it, are so disordered as 
“ not to perform their function, they have no postern 
“ to be admitted by. 

“ There seems to be a constant decay of all our 
“ ideas, even of those that are struck deepest. The 
“ pictures drawn in our mi-nds are laid in fading co- 
« lours. Whether the temper of the brain makes this 
“ difference, that in some it retains the characters 
“ drawn on it like marble, in others like free-stone. 
“ and in others little better than sand, I shall not en- 
“ quire.” 

From these passages of Mr Locke, and others of a 
like nature, it is plain, that he thought that there are 
images of external objects conveyed to the brain. But 
Whether he thought with Des Cartes and Newton, 
that the images in the brain are perceived by the mind 
there present, or that they are imprinted on the mind 
itself, is not so evident. 

Now, with regard to this hypothesis, there are three 
things that deserve to be considered, because thd 
hypothesis leans upon them; and, if any one of 
them fail, it must fall to the ground. The first is; 
That the soul has its seat, or, as Locke calls it, its pre¬ 
sence-room,. in the brain. The second , That there are 
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images formed in the brain of all the objects of sense* 
The third , That the mind or soul perceives these 
images in the brain ; and that it perceives not exter¬ 
nal objects immediately, but only by means of their 
images. 

As to the first point, That the soul has its seat in 
the brain, this, surely, is not so well established, as that 
we can safely build other principles upon it. There 
have been various opinions, and much disputation a- 
bout the place of spirits; whether they have a place? 
and if they have, how they occupy that place ? After 
men had fought in the dark about these points for 
ages, the wiser part seem to have left off disputing a- 
bout them, as matters beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. 

As to.the second poirit, That images of all the ob¬ 
jects of sense are formed in the brain, we may venture 
to 'affirm, that there is no proof nor probability of this, 
with regard, to any of the objects of sense ; and that 
with regard to the greater part of them, it is words 
without any meaning. 

We have not the least evidence, that the image of 
any external object is formed in the brain. The brain 
has been dissected times innumerable by the nicest 
anatomists; every part of it examined by the naked 
eye, and with the help of microscopes; but no vestige 
of an image of any external object was ever found. 
The brain seems to ba the most improper substance 
that can be imaginedWor receiving or retaining ima¬ 
ges, being a soft moist medullary substance. 

But^how are these images formed ? or whence do 
they come ?. Says Mr Locke, the organs of sense and 
nerves convey them front without. This is just the 
• Aristotelian^hypothesis of sensible species, which mo¬ 
dern philosophers have been at great pains to refute, 

vol* r. o 
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and which must be acknowledged to be one of the 
most unintelligible parts of the Peripatetic system. 
Those who consider species of colour, figure, sound, 
and smell, coming from the object, and entering by 
the organs of sense, as a part of the scholastic jargon, 
tong ago discarded from sound philosophy, ought to 
have discarded images in the brain along with them. 
There never was a shadow of argument brought by 
any author, to shew that an image of any external ob¬ 
ject ever entered by any of the organs of sense. 

That external objects make some impression on the 
organ's of sense, and by them on the nerves and brain, 
is granted; but that those impressions'resemble the 
objects they are made by, so as that they may be call¬ 
ed images of the objects, is most improbable. Every 
hypothesis that has been contrived, shews that there 
can be no such resemblance ; for neither the motions 
of animal spirits, nor the vibrations of elastic chords, 
or of elastic aether, or of the infinitesimal < particles of 
the nerves, can be supposed to resemble the objects 
by which they are excited. ■ 

We know, that, in vision, an image of the visible 
object is formed in the bottom of the eye by the rays 
of light. But we know also, that this image cannot 
be conveyed to the brain, because the optic nerve, 
and all the parts that surround it, are opaque and im¬ 
pervious to the rays of light; and there is no other 
organ of sense in which any 4P a g e of the object is 
formed. 

It is farther to be observed, that, with regard to some 
objects of sense, we may understand what is infant by 
an image of them imprinted on the brain ; but, with 
regard to most objects of sense, the phrase is absolutely 
unintelligible, and cbnveys no meming at all. As to 
objects of sight, I understand what is meant by an 
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image of their figure in the brain : Eut how shall \v 
conceive an image of their colour where there is al 
solute darkness ? And as to all other objects of sense 
except figure and colour, I am unable to conceiv 
what'is meant by an image of them. Let any mai 
say, what be^means by ap image of Meat and cold, ai 
image of hardness or softness, an image of sound, c 
smell, or taste. The word image, when applied t 
these objects of sense, has absolutely no pieanpg 
Upon what a weak foundation, then, does this hypo 
thesis stand, when it supposes, that images of all th< 
objects of sense are imprinted on the brain, bemt 
conveyed thither by the conduits of the organs anc 
nerves. 

The third point ip this hypothesis, is, That the mind 
v perceives, the images in the brail}, and external objects 
.only by means of them. This is as improbable, a.' 
that there are such itpagps to be perceived. If out 
powers of perception bp not altogether fallacious, the 
objects w r e percetvfe arp not in our brain, but without 
us. We are so far from perceiving images in the 
brain, that we do not perceive our brain at all; nor 
would any map ever haye kpowp that lie had a brain, 
if anatomy had not discovered, by dissection, that the 
brain is a constituent part of the human body. 

To sum up what has been said with regard to the 
organs of perception, and the impressions made upon 
our nerves and brain. It is a law of our nature, e-,ta- 
blished by the will of the Supreme Being, that we 
perceive no external object but by means of the or¬ 
gans giy-gn us for that purpose. But these organs do 
n&f perceive. The eye is the organ of sight, but it 
sees not. A telescope is an artificial organ of sight. 
The eye is a natural organ of sight, but it sees as little 
as the telescope. We know how the eye forms a pic- 

2 
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ture of the visible object upon the retina ; but how 
this picture makes us see the object we know not; and 
if experience had not informed us that such a picture 
is necessary to vision, we should never have known it. 
We can give no reason why the picture an ine re¬ 
tina should be followed by vision, while a like picture 
on any other part of the body produces nothing like 
vision. . 

It is likewise a law of our nature, that we perceive 
not external objects, unless certain impressions be made 
by the object upon the organ, and by means of the 
organ upon the nerves and brain. But of the nature 
of those impressions we are perfectly ignorant; and 
though they are conjoined with perception by the will 
of otjr Maker, yet it does not appear that they have 
any necessary connection with it in their ow,n nature, 
far less that they can be the proper efficient cause of 
it. We perceive, because God has given us the power 
of perceiving, and not because we have impressions 
from objects. We perceive nothing without those 
impressions, because our Maker has limited and cir¬ 
cumscribed our powers of perception, by such laws of 
nature as to his wisdom seemed meet, and such as suit¬ 
ed our rank in his creation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Perception. 

F speaking of the impressions made on our organs in, 
perception, we build upon facts borrowed from ana¬ 
tomy and physiology, for which we have the testimony 
of our senses. But being now to speak of perception 
itself, which is solely an act of the mind, we must ap¬ 
peal to another authority. The operations of our 
minds are known not by sense, but by consciousness. 
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tlie authority of which is as certain and as irresistible 
Ms that of sense. 

In order, however, to our having a distinct notion of 
atty of the operations of our own minds, is it not enough 
that'wS be: conscious of them, for all men have this 
consciousness It is farther necessary that we attend 
to them while they are exerted, and reflect upon them 
with care, while they are recent and fresh in ou» me¬ 
mory. It is necessary that, by employing ourselves 
frequently in this way, we get the habit of this atten¬ 
tion and reflection ; and therefore, for the proof of 
facts which I shall have occasion to mention upon this 
subject, I can'only appeal to the reader’s own thoughts, 
whether such facts are not agreeable to what he is con¬ 
scious of in his own mind. 

If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind which 
we call the perception of an external object of sense, 
we shall find in it thdse three things. First, Some 
conception" or notion of the object perceived. Secondly, 
A‘strong and irresistible conviction and belief of its 
present, existence. And, thirdly, That this conviction 
and belief are immediate, and not the effect of rea¬ 
soning. 

First, It is impossible to perceive an object without 
having some notion or conception of that which we 
perceive. We may indeed conceive an object which 
we do not perceive ; but when we perceive the object, 
we must have some conception of it at the same time ; 
and we have commonly a more clear and steady notion 
of the object while we perceive it, than we have from 
memory' or imagination when it is not perceived. 
Yet, even in perception, the notion which our senses 
give of the object may be more or less clear, more or 
jess distinct, in all possible degrees. 

Thus we see more distinctly an object at a small 
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than at a great distance. An object at a great distance 
is seen more distinctly in a clear than in a foggy day. 
An object seen indistinctly with the flaked eye, - on ac¬ 
count of its smallness, may be seen distinctly -with-a 
microscope. The objects in this room will J?e*oeerfby 
a person in the room less and less distinctly as the 
light of the day fails ; they pass through all the various 
degrees of distinctness according to the degrees of the 
light, and at last, in total darkness, they are not seen 
at all. What has been said of the objects of sight is 
so easily applied to the objects of the other senses, that 
the application may be left to the reader. 

In a matter so obvious to every person capable of 
reflection, it is necessary only farther to observe, that 
the notion which we get of an object, merely by our 
external sense, ought not to be confounded with that 
more scientific notion which a man, come to the years 
of understanding, may have of the same object, by at¬ 
tending to its various attributes, or to its various parts, 
and their relation to each other, and to the whole. 
Thus the notion which a child has of a jack for roast¬ 
ing meat, will be acknowledged to be very different 
from that of a man who understands its construction, 
and perceives the relation of the parts to one another, 
and to the whole. The child sees the jack and every 
part of it as well as the man: The child, therefore, 
has all the notion of it which sight gives; whatever 
there is more in the notion which the man forms of it, 
must be derived from other powers of the mind, which 
may afterwards be explained. This observation is made 
here only, that we may not confound the operations of 
different powers of the mind, which, by being always 
;onjoined after we grow up to understanding, are apt 
.o pass for one and the same. 

Secondly, In perception we not only have a notiofl 
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• more or less distinct of the object perceived, but also 
^. an irresistible conviction and belief of its existence. 

This* is always the case when we are certain that we 
perceive it. There may be a perception so faint and 

• indistinct,>3s to leave us in doubt whether we perceive 
the object or not. Thus, when a star begins to twinkle 

. as the light of the sun withdraws, one may, for a short 
time, think he sees it, without being certain, until the 
perception acquires .some strength and steadiness. 
When a ship just begins to appear in the utmost verge 
of the horizon, we may at first be dubious whether we 
perceive it or not: But when the perception is in any 
degree clear and steady, there remains no doubt of its 
reality ; and when the reality of the perception is as¬ 
certained, the existence of the object perceived can no 
k longer be doubted. 

By the laws of all nations, in the.most solemn judi¬ 
cial trials wherein mens fortunes and lives are at stake, 
the sentence passes according to the testimony of eye 
or ear witnesses of good credit. An upright judge will 
give a fair hearing to every objection that can be made 
to the integrity of a witness, and allow it to be possible 
that he may be corrupted ; but no judge will ever sup¬ 
pose, that witnesses may be imposed upon by trusting 
to their'eyes and ears: And if a sceptical counsel 
should plead against the testimony of the witnesses, 
that they had no orher evidence for what they declared 
but the testimony of their eyes and ears, and that we 
ought not to put so much faith in our senses, as to de ■ 
prive men of life or fortune .upon their testimony , 
surely nr'upright judge would admit a plea of this kind. 
I' believe no counsel, however sceptical, ever dared to 
offer such an argument; and if it was offered, it would 
be rejected with disdain. 

Can any stronger proof be given, that it is the uni- 
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versal judgment of mankind that the evidence of sense* 
is a kind of evidence which we may securely rest upon 
in the most momentous concerns of mankind: That 
it is a kind of evidence against which we ought pot 
to admit any reasoning; and therefore, rea¬ 

son either for or against it, is an insuk to common 
sense ? 

The whole conduct of mankind, in the daily oc¬ 
currences of life, as well as the solemn procedure of 
judicatories in the trial of causes, civil and criminal, 
demonstrates this. I know only of two exceptions that 
may be offered against this being the universal belief 
of mankind. 

The first exception is that of some lunatics, who 
have been persuaded of things that seem to contradict 
the clear testimony of their senses. It is said there t 
have been lunatics and hypochondriacal persons, who 
seriously believed themselves to be made of glass; and, 
in consequence of this, lived in cbntinual terror of hav- 
ing-their brittle frame shivered into pieces. 

All I hare to say to this is., that our minds, in out 
present state, are as well as our bodies, liable to strong 
disorders; and as we do not judge of the natural con¬ 
stitution of the body, from the disorders or diseases to 
which it is subject from accidents, so neither ought 
we to judge of the natural powers of the mind from 
its disorders, but from its sound state. It is natural to 
man, and common to the species, to have two hands 
and two feet; yet I have seen a man, and a very inge¬ 
nious one, who was born without .either hands or feet 
It is natural to roan to have faculties superior to those 
of brutes; yet we see some individuals, whose faculties 
are not equal to those of many brutes ; and the wisest 
man may, by various accidents, be reduced to this 
state. General rules that regard those whose intellects 
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are sound, are not overthrown by instances of men 
•whose intellects are hurt by any constitutional oj ac¬ 
cidental disorder. 

.•The other exception that may be made to the print 
ciple we have laid down, is that of some philosophers 
who have maintained, that the testimony of Sense is 
fallacious, and therefore ought never to be trusted. 
Perhaps it might be a sufficient answer to this to say, 
that there is nothing so absurd which some philoso¬ 
phers have not maintained. It is one thing to profess 
a doctrine of this kind, another seriously to believe it, 
and to be governed by it in the conduct of life. It is 
evident, that' a man who did not believe his senses* 
could not keep out of harm’s way an hour of his life; 
yet, in all the history of philosophy, we never read of 
any sceptic that ever stepped into fire or water because 
’he did not believe his senses, or that shewed, in the 
conduct of life, less trust in his senses than other men 
have. This gives, us just ground to apprehend, that 
philosophy was never able to conquer that natural be¬ 
lief which men have in their senses ; and that all their 
subtile reasonings against this belief were never able to 
persuade themselves.' 

It appears, therefore, that the clear and distinct tes¬ 
timony of our senses carries irresistible conviction along 
with it, to every man in' his right judgrhent. 

I observed, thirdly. That this conviction not only 
Irresistible, but it is immediate ; that is, it is not by a 
train of reasoning and argumentation that we come to 
be convinced of the existence of what we perceive ; 
we .ask •no argument for the existence of the object, but 
that we perceive it; perception commands our belief 
upon N its own authority, .and disdains to rest its autho¬ 
rity upon any reasoning whatsoever. 

The conviction of a truth may be irresistible, and 
vol. x. P 
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yet not immediate. Thus, my conviction that the 
.three angles of every plain triangle, are equal to two 
right angles, is irresistible, but it is not immediate : I 
am convinced of it by demonstrative reasoning.- There 
are other truths in mathematics of which we h!Ve not 
only an irresistible, but an immediate conviction. Such 
are the axioms Our belief of the axioms in mathema¬ 
tics is not grounded upon argument. Arguments are 
grounded upon them, but their evidence is discerned 
immediately by the human understanding. 

It is, no doubt, one thing to haye an immediate con¬ 
viction of a self-evident axiom ; it is another thing to 
have an immediate conviction of the existence of what 
we see : But the conviction is equally immediate and 
equally irresistible in both cases. No man thinks of 
seeking a reason to believe what he sees; and, before 
we are capable of reasoning, we put no less confidence 
in our senses than after. The rudest savage is as fully 
convinced of what he sees, and hears, and feels, as the 
most expert logician. The constitution of our under¬ 
standing determines us to hold the truth of a mathe¬ 
matical axiom as a first principle, from which other 
truths may be deduced, but it is deduced from none ; 
and the constitution of our power of perception deter¬ 
mines us to hold the existence of what we distinctly 
perceive as a first principle, from which other truths 
may be deduced, but it is deduced from none. What 
has been said of the irresistible and immediate belief of 
the existence of objects distinctly perceived, I mean 
only to affirm with regard to persons so far advanced 
n understanding, as to distinguish objects 1 ef mere 
imagination from things which have a real existence. 
Every man knows that he may have a notion of Don 
Quixote, or of Garagantua, without any belief that such 
persons ever existed; and that of Julius Ctesar and of 
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Oliver Cromwell, he has not only a notion, but a belief 
•vhat they did really exist. But whether children, from 
the time that they begin to use their senses, make a 
distinction between things which are only conceived 
or imagined, and things which really exist, may be 
doubted. Until we are able to make this distinction, 
we cannot properly be said to believe or to disbelieve 
the existence of any thing. The belief of the exis¬ 
tence of any thing seems to suppose a notion of exist¬ 
ence ; a notion too abstract, perhaps, to enter into the 
mind of an infant. I speak of the power of percep¬ 
tion in those that are adult, and of a sound mind, who 
believe that there are some things which do really 
exist; and that there are many things conceived by 
themselves, and by others, which have no existence. 
vThat such persons do invariably ascribe existence to 
every thing which they distinctly perceive, without 
seeking reasons or arguments for doing so, is perfectly 
evident from the whole tenor of human life. 

The account I have* given of our perception of ex¬ 
ternal objects, is intended as a faithful delineation of 
what every man, come to years of understanding, and 
capable of giving attention to what passes in his own 
mind, may feel in himself. In what manner the no¬ 
tion of external objects, and the immediate belief of 
their existence, is produced by means of our senses, I 
am not able to shew, and 1 do not pretend to Shew. If 
the power of perceiving external objects in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, be a part of the original constitution of 
the humai} mind, all attempts to'account for it will be 
vain; .N-o other account can be given of the constitu¬ 
tion of things, but the will of Him that made them. 
As we can give no reason why matter is extended and 
inert, why the mind thinks, and is conscious of its 
thoughts, but the will of Him who made both; so I 
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suspect we can give no other reason why, in certain 
circumstances, we perceive external objects, and in" 
others do not. . 

'i'he Supreme Being intended, that we should have 
such knowledge ol the material objects that surround 
us, as is necessary in order to our supplying the wants 
of nature, and avoiding the dangers to which we are 
constantly exposed; and he has admirably fitted our 
powers of perception to this purpose. If the intelli¬ 
gence we have of external objects were to be got by 
reasoning only, the greatest part of men would be des¬ 
titute of it; for the greatest part of men hardly ever 
learn to reason; and in infancy and childhood no man 
can reason: Therefore, as this intelligence of the ob¬ 
jects that surround us, and from which we may receive 
so much benefit or harm, is equally necessary to chil¬ 
dren and to men, to the ignorant and to the learned, 
God in his wisdom conveys it to us in a way that puts 
all upon a level. The information of thb senses is as 
perfect, and gives as full conviction to the most igno¬ 
rant, as to the most learned.- 

CHAP. VI. 

What it is to account for a Phenomenon in Nature 

A N object placed at a proper distance, and in a 
good light, while the eyes are shut, is not per¬ 
ceived at all; but no sooner do we open our eyes upon 
it, than we have, as it were by inspiration, a certain 
knowledge of its existence, of its colour, figure, and 
distance. This is a fact which every one knows. .The 
vulgar are satisfied with knowing the fact, and give 
themselves no trouble about the cause of it: But a phi¬ 
losopher is impatient to know how this event is pro¬ 
duced, to account for it, or assign its cause. 
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This avidity to know the causes of things is the 
parent of all philosophy true and false. Men of spe¬ 
culation place a great part of their happiness in such 
knowledge. Felix c/m potuit rerum cognoscere cuusus, 
lias always been a sentiment of human nature. But 
as, in the pursuit of other kinds of happiness, men 
often mistake the road, so in none have they more 
frequently done it, than in the philosophical pursuit of 
the causes of things. 

It is a dictate of common sense, that the causes we 
assign of appearances ought to be real, and not fictions 
of human imagination. It is likewise self-evident, that 
such causes ought to be adequate to the effects that are 
conceived to be produced by them. 

That those who are less accustomed to inquiries 
into the causes of natural appearances, may the better 
understand what it is to shew the cause of such appear¬ 
ances, or to account for them ; I shall borrow a plain 
instance of a phenomenon or appearance, of which a 
full and satisfactory* account has been given. The 
phenomenon is this: That a stone, or any heavy body, 
falling from a height, continually increases its velocity 
as it descends; so that if it acquire a certain velocity 
in one second of time, it will have twice that velocity 
at the end of two seconds, thrice at the end of three 
seconds, and so on in proportion to the time. This 
accelerated velocity in a stone falling must have been 
observed from the beginning of the world; but the 
. first person, as far as we know, who accounted for it in 
a proper^ and philosophical manner, was the famous 
Galileo ; after innumerable false and fictitious ac¬ 
counts had- been given of it. ' 

He observed, that bodies once put in motion, coil 
tinue that motion with the same velocity, and in the 
same direction, until they be stopped or retarded, or 
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have the direction of their motion altered, by some 
force impressed upon then). This property of bodies' 
is called their inertia, or inactivity ; for it implies no 
more than that bodies cannot of themselves change, 
their state from rest to motion, or from motion to rest. 
He observed also, that gravity acts constantly and 
equally upon a body, and therefore will give equal 
degrees of velocity to a body in equal times. From 
these principles, which are known from experience to 
be fixed laws of Nature, Galileo shewed, that heavy 
bodies must descend with a velocity uniformly acce¬ 
lerated, as by experience they are found to do. 

For if the body by its gravitation acqdire a certain 
velocity at the end of one second, it would, though its 
gravitation should cease that moment, continue to go 
on with that velocity but its gravitation continues, 
and will in another second give it an additional velo¬ 
city, equal to that which it gave in the first; so that 
the whole velocity at the end of two seconds will be 
twice as great as at the end of one. In like manner, 
this velocity being continued through the third second, 
and having the same addition by gravitation as in any 
of the preceding, the whole velocity at the end of the 
third second will be thrice as great as at the end of the 
first, and so on continually. 

We may here observe, that the causes assigned of 
this phxnomenon are two: First, That bodies once 
put in motion, retain their velocity and their direction, 
until it is changed by some force iinniessed upon 
them. Secondly, That the weight or gravitation of a 
body is always the same. These are laws of nature, 
confirmed by universal experience, and therefore are 
not feigned, but true causes; then, they are precisely 
adequate to the effect ascribed to them; they must 
necessarily produce that very motion in descending 
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bodies which we find to take place ; and neither more 
nor less. The account therefore given of ibis plueno- 
menon is just and philosophical; no other will ever 
beorequired or admitted by those who understand this. 

It ought likewise to be observed, that the causes as¬ 
signed of this phenomenon are things of which we can 
assign no cause. Why bodies once put in motion con¬ 
tinue to move; why bodies constantly gravitate to¬ 
wards the earth with the same force, no man has 
been able to shew. These are facts confirmed 'by 
universal experience, and thev must no doubt have a 
cause ; but their cause is unknown, and we call them 
laws of nature, because we know no cause of them 
but the will of the Supreme Being. 

But may we not attempt to and the cause of gravi- 
.tation, and of other phenomena which we call laws of 
nature ? iNo doubt we may. We know not the limit 
which has been set to human knowledge, and our 
knowledge of the works of God can never be carried 
too far: But, supposing gravitation to be accounted 
for, by an aethereai elastic medium for instance, this 
can only be done, first, By proving the existence and 
the elasticity of this medium ; and, sccvn(Ht), By shew¬ 
ing, that this medium must necessarily produce that 
gravitation which bodies are known to have. Until 
this be done, gravitation is not accounted for, nor is 
its cause known ; and when this is done, the elasticity 
of this medium will be considered as a law of nature, 
whose cause is unknown. The chain of natural cau¬ 
ses has, nojt unfitly, been compared to a chain hanging 
dowq from heaven : A link that is discovered supports 
the links below it, but it must itself be supported; and 
that which supports it must be supported, until we 
come to the first link, which is supported by the 
throne of the Almighty. Every natural cause must 
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have a cause, until we ascend to the first cause which, 
is uncaused, and operates not by necessity, but by 
will. 

By what has been said in 1 this chapter, those whp 
are but little acquainted with philosophical inquiries 
may see what is -meant by accounting- for a phaeno- 
menon, or shewing its cause, w hich ought to be well 
understood, in order to judge of the theories by which 
philosophers have attempted to account for our per 
oeption of external objects by the senses. 

C H A P. VII. 

Sentiments of Philosophers about the Perception of Ex 
ten\al Objects; and , first, 

Of the Theory of Father Malebi; AxciiE. 

££OW the correspondence is carried pn between 
the thinking principle within us, and the ma¬ 
terial world without us, .has always*been found a 
very difficult problem to thote philosophers who think 
themselves obliged to account for every phenomenon 
in nature. Many philosophers, ancient and modern, 
have employed their invention to discover how we are 
made to perceive external objects by our senses: And 
there appears to be a very great uniformity ill their 
sentiments in the main, notwithstanding their variations 
in particular points. 

Plato illustrates dhr manner of perceiving the ob¬ 
jects of sense, in this manner: He supposes a dark 
subterraneous cave, in which men lie bound in such, a 
manner, that they can direct their eyes only to one 
part of the cave: Far behind., there is a light, some 
rays of which come over a wall to that part of the 
cave which is. before the eyes of our prisoners, A 
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number of persons, variously employed, pass between 
them and the light, whose shadows are seen by the 
prisoners, but not the persons themselves. 

In this manner, that philosopher conceived, that, by 
our senses, we perceive the shadows of things only, 
and not things themselves. He seems to have bor¬ 
rowed his notions on this subject from the Pythago¬ 
reans, and they very probably from Pythagoras him¬ 
self. If we make allowance for Plato’s allegorical 
genius, his sentiments on this subject correspond very 
well with those of his scholar Aristotle, and of the 
Peripatetics. The shadows of Plato may very well 
represent the species and phantasms of the Peripatetic 
school, and the ideas and impressions of modern phi¬ 
losophers. 

Two thousand years after Plato, Mr Locke, who 
studied the operations of the human mind so much, 
and with so great success, represents our manner of 
perceiving External objects, by a similitude very much 
resembling that of the cave. “ Methinks, says he, 
“ the understanding is no.t much unlike a closet whol- 
“ ly shut from light, with only some little opening left, 
“ to let in external visible resemblances, or ideas of 
“ things without. Would' the pictures coming into 
“ such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly 
“ as to be found upon occasion, it would very much 
“ resemble the understanding of a man, in reference 
“ to all objects of sight, and the ideas of them.” 

.Plato’s subterranean cave, and Mr Locke’s dark 
Closet, may be applied with ease to all the systems of 
-perception that have heen invented: For they all 
suppose that we perceive not’ external objects immedi¬ 
ately, and that the immediate objects of perception are 
only certain shadows of’the external objects. Those 
shadows or images, Which we immediately perceive* 

VOL. i. 
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were by the ancients’ called species, forms, phantasms. 
Since tlfe time of Des Cartes, they have commonly 
been called ideas, and by Mr Hume impressions. But 
all philosophers, from Plato to Mr Hume, agree in 
this, That we do not perceive external objects imme¬ 
diately, and that the immediate object,, of perception 
must be some image present to the imrid. So far there 
appears an unanimity, rarely to be found amqng phi¬ 
losophers on such abstruse points. 

If it should be asked, Whether, according to the 
opinion of philosophers, we perceive the images or 
ideas only, and infer the existence and qualities of the 
external object Irom what we perceive in the image ? 
Or, whether we really perceive the external object as 
well as its image ? The answer to this question is not 
quite obvious. 

On the one hand, philosophers, if we except Berke¬ 
ley and Hume, believe the existence of external ob¬ 
jects of sense, and call them objects 'of percep¬ 
tion, though not immediate- objects. But what 
they mean by a mediate object of perception, I do 
not find clearly explained; whether they suit their 
language to popular opinion, and mean that we 
perceive external objects in that figurative sense, in 
which we say that we perceive an absent friend when 
we look on his picture; or whether they mean, that 
really, and without a figure, we perceive both the ex¬ 
ternal object and its idea in the mind. If the last be 
their meaning, it would follow, that, in every instance 
of perception, there is a double object perceived: That 
I perceive, for instance, one sun in the heavens, and’ 
another in my own mind. But I do not find thafthey 
affirm this; and, as it contradicts the experience of all 
mankind, I will not impute it'to them. 

» It seems, therefore, that their opinion is, That we 
^o not really oerceive the external object, but the in- 
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ternalonly; and that when they speak of perceiving 
external objects, they mean it only in a popular or in 
a figurative sense, as above explained. Several rea¬ 
sons lead me to think this to be the opinion of philo¬ 
sophers, beside what is mentioned above. First, If 
we do really perceive the external object itself, there 
seems to be no necessity, no use, for an image of it. 
Secondly, Since the time of Des Cartes/ philosophers 
have very generally thought that the existence of ex¬ 
ternal objects of sense requires proof, and can only be 
proved from the existence of their ideas. Thirdly, 
The way in which philosophers speak of ideas, seems 
to imply that'they are the only objects of perception.. 

Having endeavoured to explain what is common 
to philosophers in accounting for our perception of 
external- objects, we shall give some detail of their 
• differences. 

The ideas by which we perceive external objects, 
are said by some to be the ideas of the Deity ; but it 
has been more generally thought, that every man’s 
ideas are proper to himself, and are either in his mind, 
or in his sensorium, wjjgre the mind is immediately' 
present. The'first is the theory of Malebranche ; the 
second we shall call the common theory. 

With regard to that of Malebranche, it seems to 
have some affinity with the Platonic notion of ideas, 
but is not the same. Plato believed that there are 
three eternal first principles, from which all things 
. have their origin; n.atter, ideas, and an efficient cause. 
Matter \s that of which all things are made, which, 
by all the ancient philosophers, was conceived to be 
eternal. Ideas are forms without matter of every 
kind of things which can exist; which forms were 
also conceived by Plato to be eternal and immutable, 
and to be the models or patterns by which the ef~ 
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ficient cause, that is the Deity, formed every part of 
this universe. These ideas were conceived to be the 
sole objects of science, and indeed of all true know¬ 
ledge. While we are imprisoned in the body, we are 
prone to give attention to the objects of sense only ; 
but these being individual things, and-in a constant 
fluctuation, being indeed shadows rather than realities, 
cannot be the object of real knowledge. All sci¬ 
ence is employed, not about individual things, but 
about things universal and abstract from matter. 
Truth is eternal and immutable, and therefore must 
have' for its object eternal and immutable ideas; these 
we are capable of contemplating in some degree even 
in our present state, but not without a certain purifi¬ 
cation of mind, and abstraction from the objects of 
sense. Such, as far as. I arri ablc^to comprehend, 
were the sublime notions of Plato, and probably of 
Pythagoras. ' ' . 

The philosophers of the Alexandrian school, com¬ 
monly called the latter Platonists,"seem to have adopt¬ 
ed the same system'; but with this difference, that 
they made the eternal ideas j^)t to be a principle dis¬ 
tinct from the Deity, but t6 be in the divine intel¬ 
lect, as the objects of those conceptions which the di¬ 
vine mind must from all eternity have had, not only 
of every thing which he, has made, but of every pos¬ 
sible existence, and of all the relations of things : By 
a proper purification and abstraction from the object? 
of sense, we may be in some measure united to the. 
Deity, and in the eternal light be enabled to discern 
the most sublime intellectual truths. 

These Platonic notions, grafted upon Christianity, 
probably gave rise to the sect called Mystics , which, 
though in its spirit and principles extremely opposite 
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but by means of images or ideas of them present to 
the mind. “ I suppose, says he, that every one wilj, 

“ grant that we perceive not the objects that are 
“ without us immediately, and of themselves. We 
“ see the sun, the stars, and an infinity of objects 
“ without us ; and it is not at all likely that the soul 
“ sallies out of the body, and, as it were, takes a walk 
“ through the heavens to contemplate all those ob- 
“ jects: She sees them not, therefore, by themselves; 

“ and the immediate object of the mind, when it sees 
“ the sun, for example, is not the sun, but something 
“ which is intimately united to the soul; and it is 
“ that which I call an idea: So that by the word idea, 

“ I understand nothing else here but that which is 
“ the immediate object, or nearest to the mind, when 
“ we perceive any object. It ought to be -carefully . 
“ observed, that in order to the mind’s perceiving any 
“ object, it is absolutely necessary that the idea of 
“ that object be actually present to it. Of this it is 
“ not possible to doubt. The things which the soul 
“ perceives are of two kinds.. They are either in the 
“ soul, or they are without the soul: Those that are 
“ in the soul are its own thoughts, that is to say, all 
“ its different modifications. The soul has no need 
“ of ideas for perceiving these things. But with re- 
“ gard to things without the soul, we cannot perceive 
“ them but by means of ideas.’’ 

Having laid this foundation, as a principle which 
was common to all philosophers, and which admitted 
of no doubt, he proceeds to enumerate all the possible 
ways by which the ideas of sensible objects may be 
presented to the mind: Either, first, they come from 
the bodies which we perceive; or, secondly, the soul 
has the power of producing them in itself; or, thirdly, 
they are produced by the Deity, either in our creation, 
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or occasionally as there is.use for them ; or , fourthhf, 
t the soul has. in itself virtually and eminently, as the 
Schools speak, all the perfections which it perceives 
in bodies; or, the soul is united with a being 

. possessed of all perfection, who has in himself the 
ideas of all created things. 

This he takes to be a complete enumeration of all 
the possible ways in which the ideas of external ob¬ 
jects may be presented to our minds : He employs a 
whole chapter upon each ; refuting the four first, and 
confirming the last by various arguments. The 
Deity, being always present to our minds in a more 
intimate manner than any other being, may, upon 
occasion of the impressions made on our bodies, dis¬ 
cover to us, as far as he thinks proper, and according 
to fixed laws, his own ideas of the object; and thus 
.we see all things in God, or in the divine ideas. 

However visionary this system may appear on a 
superficial view, yet when we consider, that he agreed 
with the whole tribe -of philosophers in conceiving 
ideas to be the immediate objects of perception, and 
that he found insuperable difficulties, and even absur¬ 
dities in every other hypothesis concerning them, it 
will not appear so wonderful that a man of very great, 
genius should fall into this; and probably it pleased 
so devout a man the more, that it sets in the most 
Striking light our dependence upon God, and his con¬ 
tinual presence with us. 

He distinguished more accurately than any philoso¬ 
pher had done before, the objects which we perceive 
' from the sensations in our own minds, which by the 
laws of nal.ure always accompany the perception of 
the object. As in many things, so particulaily in 
.this he- has great merit: For this, 1 apprehend, is a 
key that opens the w 7 ay to a right understanding both 
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of our external senses, and of other powers of the 
mind. The vulgar confound sensation with other 
powers of the mind, and with their objects, because 
the purposes of life do not make a distinction, neces¬ 
sary. The confounding- of these in common language 
has led philosophers, in one period, to make those 
things external which really are sensations in our own 
minds; and in another jferiod, running,-as is usual, 
into the contrary extreme, to make almost every thing 
to be a sensation or feeling in our minds. 

It is obvious that the system of Malebranche leaves 
no evidence of the existence of a material world, from 
what we perceive by our senses; for the divine ideas, 
which are the objects immediately perceived, were the 
same before the world was created. Malebranche 
was too acute not to discern this consequence of his 
system, and too candid not to acknowledge it: He 
fairly owns it, and endeavours to make advantage of 
it, resting the complete evidence we have’of the exis¬ 
tence of matter upon the authority of revelation : 
He shews that the arguments brought by Des Cartes 
to prove the existence of a material world, though as 
good as any that reason could furnish, are not perfect¬ 
ly conclusive ; and though he acknowledges with 
Des Cartes, that we feel a strong propensity to be¬ 
lieve the existence of a material world, yet he thinks 
this is not sufficient; and that to yield to such pro¬ 
pensities without evidence, is to expose ourselves to 
perpetual delusion. He thinks, therefore, that the 
only convincing evidence we have of tire existence of 
a material world is, that we are assured by revelation 
that God created the heavens and the earth, and that 
the Word was made flesh : He is sensible of the ridi¬ 
cule to which so strange an opinion may expose him. 
among those who are guided by prejudice; but, for 
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the sake of truth; he is willing to bear it. But no 

• ^uthor, not even Bishop Berkeley, hath shewn more 
clearly, that either upon his own system, or upon the 
common principles of philosophers with regard to 

• ideas, we have no evidence left, either from reason of 
from our senses, of the existence of a material world. 
It is no more than justice to father Malebranche to 
acknowledge, that Bishop Berkeley’s arguments are 
to be found in him in their whole force. 

Mr Norris, an English divine, espoused the system 
of Malebranche, in his Essay towards the Theory of 
the Ideal or Intellectual World, published in two vo¬ 
lumes 8vo. anno I701. This author has made a feeble 
effort to supply a defect which is to be found not in 
Malebranche only, but in almost all the authors who 
have treated of ideas; I mean, to prove their exis¬ 
tence. He has employed a whole chapter to prove, 
that material things cannot be an immediate object of 
perception. His arguments are these : 1st, They are 
without the mind, and therefore there can be no union 
between the object and • the percipient. 2dly, They 
are disproportioned to the mind, and removed from it 
by the whole diameter of being. 3 dly, Because, if 
material objects were immediate objects of perception, 
there could be no physical science; things necessary 
and immutable being the only objects of science. 
4 thlij, If material things were perceived by them¬ 
selves, they would , be a true light to our minds, as 
being the intelligible form of oUr understandings, and 
consequently perfective of them, and indeed superior 
tor them. 

Mallbranche’s system waS adopted by many de¬ 
vout people in France bf both sexes; but it seems to 
have had no great currency in other countries. Mr 
Locke wrote a small tract against it, which is found 
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among his. posthumous works: But' whether it was 
written in haste, or after the vigour of his understand¬ 
ing was impaired by age, there is less .of strength and 
solidity in it, than in most of his writings. The most 
formidable antagonist Malebranche met with was in 
his own country; Antony Arnauld, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and One of the acutest writers the Jansenists 
have to boast of, though that sect has produced many. 
Those who choose to see this system, attacked on the 
one hand, and defended on the other, with subtilty of 
argument, and elegance of expression, and on the part 
of Arnauld with much wit and humour, may find sa¬ 
tisfaction by reading Malebranche’s Inquiry after 
Truth; Arnauld’s book of True and False Ideas; 
Malebranche’s Defence; and some subsequent replies 
and defences. In controversies of this kind, the assail¬ 
ant commonly has the advantage, if they are not un¬ 
equally matched; for it is easier to overturn all the 
theories of philosophers upon this subject, than to de¬ 
fend any one of them. Mr Bay££ makes a very just 
remark updn this controversy, that the arguments of 
Mr Arnauld against the system of Malebranche 
were often unanswerably, but they were capable of 
being retorted against his own system ; and his inge- 
pious antagonist knew well how to use this defence. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of the common Theory of Perception, and of the Sen¬ 
timents of the Peripatetics, and of Des Cartes. 

r pHIS theory in general is, that we perceive external 
objects only by certain images which are in our 
minds, or in the serisorium to which the mind is im¬ 
mediately present. Philosophers, in different ages,- 
have differed both in the names they have given to 
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those images, and in their notions concerning them. 
t It would be a, laborious task to enumerate all their va¬ 
riations, and perhaps would not requite the labour. I 
shall only give a sketch of the principal differences 
, with regard to their names and their nature. 

By Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the images pre. 
sented to our senses were called sensible species or Jorms; 
those presented to the memory or imagination were 
called phantasms; and those presented to the intellect 
were called intelligible species; and they thought, that 
there can be no perception, no imagination, no intel¬ 
lection, without species or phantasms. What the an¬ 
cient philosophers called. species, sensible and intelli¬ 
gible, and phantasms, in later times, and especially 
since the time of Des Cartes, came to be called by 
the common name of ideas. The Cartesians divided 
.our ideas into three classes, those of sensation, of ima¬ 
gination, and of pure intellection. Of the objects of 
sensation arid imagination, they thought the images are 
in the brain, but of“”objects that are incorporeal, the 
images are in the understanding, or pure intellect. 

Mr Locke, taking the word idea in the same sense 
as Des Cartes had done before him, to signify, what¬ 
ever is meant by phantasm, notion, or species, divides 
ideas into those of sensation, and those of reflection; 
meaning by the first, the ideas of all corporeal objects, 
whether perceived, remembered, or imagined ; by the 
second, the ideas of the powers and operations of our 
minds. What Mr Locke calls ideas, Mr Hume divides 
into two distinct kinds, impressions and ideas. The 
difference betwixt these, he says, consists in the degrees 
oF force and liveliness with which they strike upon the 
mind. Under impressions he comprehends all our sen¬ 
sations, passions and emotions, as they make their first 

2 
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appearance in the soul. By ideas he means the faint 
images of these in thinking and reasoning. 

Dr Hartley giyes the same meaning to ideas as Mr 
Hume does, and vyhat Mr Hume calls impressions, he 
calls sensations; conceiving our sensations to he occa¬ 
sioned by vibrations of the infinitesimal particles of 
the brain, and ideas by miniature vibrations, or vibra- 
tiuncles. Such differences we find among philosophers, 
with regard to the name of those internal images of 
objects of sense, which they hold to be the immediate 
objects of perception. 

We shall next give a short detail of the sentiments 
of the Peripatetics and Cartesians, of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, concerning them. 

Aristotle seems to have thought that the soul con¬ 
sists of two parts, or, rather, that we have two souls, 
the animal and the rational; or, as he calls them, the 
soul and the intellect. To the first, belong the senses, 
memory, and imagination ; to the last, judgment opi¬ 
nion, belief, and - reasoning. The first we have in 
common with brute animals; the last is peculiar to 
man. The animal soul he held to be a certain form 
of the body, which is inseparable from it, and perishes 
at death. To this soul the senses belong : And he de¬ 
fines a sense to be that which is capable of receiving 
the sensible forms, or species of objects, without any 
of the matter of them; as wax receives the form of 
the seal without any of the matter of it. The forms 
of sound, of colour, of taste, and of other sensible qua- 
lities, are in like manner received by the senses. 

It seems to be a necessary consequence of Aristo¬ 
tle’s doctrine, that bodies are constantly sending forth', 
in all directions, as many different kinds of forms with¬ 
out matter as they have different sensible qualities; 
for the forms of colour must enter by the eye, the 
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forms of sound by the ear, and so of the other senses. 
-This accordingly was maintained by the followers of 
Aristotle, though, not, as far as 1 know, expressly 
mentioned by himself. They disputed concerning, 
the nature of. thpse forms, or species, whether they 
were real beings or non-entities; and some held them 
to be of an intermediate nature between the two. The 
whole' doctrine of the Peripatetics and schoolmen con¬ 
cerning forms, substantial and accidental, and concern¬ 
ing the transmission of sensible species from objects 
of sense to the mind, if it be at all intelligible, is so 
far abot'e my comprehension, that I should perhaps do 
it injustice, by entering into it more minutely. Male- 
branche, in bis Recherche de la V?r>te, has employed 
a chapter to shew, that material objects do not send 
forth sensible species of their several sensible qualities, 

. -The great revolution which Dts Cartes produced 
in philosophy, was the effect of a superiority of genius, 
aided by the circumstances of the times. Men had, 
for more than a thousand years, looked up to Aris¬ 
totle as an oracle in philosophy. His authority was 
the test of truth. The small remains of the Platonic • 
system were confined to a few Mystics, whose princi¬ 
ples and manner of life drew little attention. The 
feeble attempts of Ramus, and of some others, to make 
improvements in the system, had little efFect. The 
Peripatetic doctrines were so interwoven with the 
whole system of scholastic theology, that to dissent 
from Aristotle was to alarm the Church. The most 
useful and intelligible parts, even of Aristotle’s 
writings were neglected, and philosophy was become 
an art of speaking learnedly, and disputing subtilely, 
without producing any invention of use in human life. 
It was fruitful of words, but barren of works, and ad¬ 
mirably contrived for drawing a veil over human ig ■ 
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norance, and putting a stop to the progress of know¬ 
ledge, by filling men with a conceit that they knevfr 
every thing. It was very fruitful also in controversies j 
but for the most part they were controversies about 
words, or about things of no moment, or things above 
the reach of the human faculties: Anjl the issue of 
them was what might be expected, that the contend¬ 
ing parties fought, without gaining or losing an infch 
of ground, till they were weary of the dispute, of their 
attention was called off to some other subject. 

Such was the philosophy of the schools of Europe, 
during many ages of darkness and barbarism that suc¬ 
ceeded the decline of the Roman empire; so that there 
was great need of a reformation in philosophy as well 
as in religion. The light began to dawn at last; a 
spirit of inquiry sprang up, and men got the courage 
to doubt of the dogmas of Aristotle, as well as of the- 
decrees of Popes. The most important step in the re¬ 
formation of religion was to destroy the claim of infal¬ 
libility, which hindered men from using their judg¬ 
ment in matters of religion : And the most impprtant 
step in the reformation of philosophy was to destroy 
the authority, of which Aristotle had so long had 
peaceable possession, The last had been attempted 
by Lord Bacon and others, with no less zeal than the 
first by Luther and Calvin. 

Des Cartes knew well the defects cf the prevailing 
system, which had begun to lose its authority. His 
genius enabled him, and his spirit prompted him, to 
attempt a new one. He had applied much to the ma¬ 
thematical sciences, and had made considerable im¬ 
provement in them. He wished to introduce that per¬ 
spicuity and evidence into other branches of philoso¬ 
phy which he found in them. 

Being sensible how apt we are to be led astray by 
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prejudices of education, he thought the only way to 
.^void error, was, to resolve to doubt of every thing, 
and hold every thing to be uncertain; even those 
things which he had been taught to hold as most certain,' 
-until he had such clear and cogent evidence as com¬ 
pelled his assent. 

In this state of universal doubt, that which first ap¬ 
peared to him to be clear and certain, was his own 
existence. Of this he was certain, because he was con¬ 
scious that he thought, that he reasoned, and that he 
doubted. He used this argument, therefore, to prove 
his own existence, Cogilo, ergo sum. This h| con¬ 
ceived to be the first of all truths, the foundation-stone 
upon which the whole fabric of human knowledge is 
built, and on which it must rest. And as Archimedes 
• thought, that if he had one fixed point to rest his en¬ 
gines upon, he could move the earth; so Des Cartes, 
charmed with the discovery of one certain principle, 
by which he emerged from the state of universal doubt, 
believed that this principle alone would be a sufficient 
foundation on which he might build the whole system 
of science. He seems therefore to have taken no great 
trouble to examine whether there might not be other 
first principles, which, on account of their own light 
and evidence, ought to be admitted by every man of 
sound judgment. The love of simplicity, so natural 
to the mind of man, led him to apply the whole force 
of his mind to raise the fabric of knowledge upon this 
one principle, rather than seek a broader foundation. 

• Accordingly, he does not admit the evidence of sense 
to be a first principle, as he does that of consciousness. 
The arguments of the ancient sceptics here occurred 
to him ; that our senses often deceive us, and therefore 
ought never to be trusted on their own authority; 
fliat, in sleep, we often seem to see and hear things 
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which we are convinced to have had no existence. 
But that which chiefly .led Des Cartes to think that 
he ought not to trust to his senses without proof of 
their veracity, was, that' he took it for granted, as all 
philosophers bad done before him, that he did not per¬ 
ceive external objects themselves, but certain images 
of them in his own mind, called ideas. He was cer¬ 
tain by consciousness, that he had the ideas of sun 
and moon, earth and sea; but how could he be as¬ 
sured that there really existed external objects like to' 
these ideas ? 

Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but of his* 
own existence, and the existence of the operations and 
ideas of his own mind. Some of his disciples, it is 
said, remained at this stage of his system, .and got the 
name of Egoists. They could not find evidence in 
the subsequent stages of his progress. But Des CAk-' 
tes resolved not to stop here ; he endeavoured to 
prove, by a new argument, drawn from his idea of a 
Deity, the existence of an infinitely perfect Being, 
who made him, and all his faculties. From the per- 
fection of this Being, he inferred that he could be no 
deceiver; and therefore concluded, that his senses,' 
and the other faculties he found in himself, are not 
fallacious, but may be triisted, when a proper use is 
made of them. 

The system of Des Cartes is, with great perspicui¬ 
ty and acuteness, explained by himself in his writings, 
•which ought to be consulted by those who would unW 
derstand it. 

The merit of Des Cartes cannot be easily con¬ 
ceived by those who have not some notion of the Pe¬ 
ripatetic system, in which he was educated. To throw 
off the prejudices of education, and to create a system 
of nature, totally different from that which had sub- 
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{iued the understanding of mankind, and kept it in 

■ subjection for so many centuries, required an uncom¬ 
mon force of mind. 

The world which Des Cartes exhibits to our view; 
-is-not only in its structure very different from that of 

■ the Peripatetics, but is, as We may say, composed of 
different materials. 

fn the old system, every thing was,' by a kind of 
metaphysical sublimation, resolved. into principles so 
mysterious, that it may be a question, whether they 
were words without meaning, or were notions too re¬ 
fined for human understanding. 

All that we observe in nature, is, according to Aris¬ 
totle, a constant succession of the operations of ge¬ 
neration and corruption.- The principles of general 
• tion, are matter and form; the principle of corruption 
is privation. All natural things are produced or ge¬ 
nerated by the union of matter and form; matter be¬ 
ing, as it were, the mother, and form the father, As 
to matter, or the first matter, as it is called, it is nei¬ 
ther substance nor accident; it has no quality nor 
property; it is nothing actually, but every thing po¬ 
tentially.' It has so strong an appetite for form-, that it 
is no sooner divested of one form, than it is clothed 
With another, and is equally susceptible of all forms 
successively. It has no nature, but only the capacity 
of having any one. 

, This is the account which the Peripatetics give of 
the first matter. The other principle of generation is 
form, act, r perJection; for these three words signify the 
same thing. But we must not conceive form to con¬ 
sist in the figure, size, arrangement, or. motion, of the 
parts of matter. These, indeed, are accidental forms, 
by which things artificial are formed : Blit every pro¬ 
duction of nature has a substantial form, which, joined 

VOL. I. S 
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to matter, makes k to be what it is. The substantial 
form is a kind of informing soul, which gives the thing 
its specific nature, and all its qualities, powers, and ac¬ 
tivity. Thus the substantial form of heavy bodies, is 
that which makes them descend; of light bodies, that 
which makes them ascend. The substantial form of 
gold, is that which gives it its ductility, its fusibilitv, 
its weight, its colour, and all its qualities; and'the 
same is to be understood of every natural production. 
A change in the accidental form of any body, is alter¬ 
ation only ; but a change in the substantial form, is 
generation and corruption : It is corruption, with re¬ 
spect to the substantial form of which the body is de¬ 
prived : It is generation with respect to the substantial 
form that succeeds. Thus, when a horse dies, and 
turns to dust, the philosophical account of the pheno¬ 
menon is this: A certain portion of the materia prima, 
which was joined to the substantial form of a horse, 
is deprived of it by privation, and in the same instant, 
is invested with the substantial form of earth. As 
every substance must have a substantial form, them 
are some of those forms inanimate, some vegetative, 
some animal, and some rational. 1 he three former 
kinds can only subsist in matter ; but the last, accord¬ 
ing to the schoolmen, is immediately created by God, 
and infused into the body, making one substance with 
it, while they are united ; yet capable of being dis¬ 
joined from the body, and of subsisting by itself.- 
Such are the principles of natural things in the Pe T 
ripatetic system. It retains so much of the ancient 
Pythagorean doctrine, that we cannot ascribe the in¬ 
vention of it solely to Aristotle ; although he, no 
doubt, made considerable alterations in it. The first 
matter was probably the same in both systems, and 
was in both held to be eternal. They differed more 
about form. The Pythagoreans and Platonists held 
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forms, or ideas, as they called them, to be eternal, 
immutable, and self-existent. Aristotle maintained, 
that they were not eternal, nor self-existent. On the 
other hand, he did not allow them to be produced, but 
. educed from matter; yet he held them not to be ac¬ 
tually in the matter from which they are educed, but 
potentially only. But these two systems differed less 
from one another, than that of Des Cartes did from 
both. 

In the world of Des Cartes, we meet with two 
kinds of beings only, to wit, body and mind; the first, 
the object of our senses, the other of consciousness ; 
both of them things of which we have a distinct ap¬ 
prehension, if the human mind be capable of distinct 
apprehension at all. To the first, no qualities are as¬ 
cribed but extension, figure, and motion ; to the last, 
■nothing but thought, and its various modifications, of 
which we are conscious. He could observe no com¬ 
mon attribute, no resembling feature in the attributes 
of body and mind, and therefore concluded them to 
be distinct substances, and totally of a different nature;. 
and that body, from its very nature, is inanimate and 
inert, incapable of any kind of thought or sensation, or 
of producing any change or alteration in itself. 

Des Cartes must be allowed the honour of being the 
first who drew a distinct line between the material and 
intellectual world, which, in all the old systems, were 
so blended together, that it was impossible to say 
where the onexnds, and the other begins. How much 
this distinction hath contributed to the improvements 
of modern times, in the philosophy both of body and 
of mind, is not easy to say. 

One obvious consequence of this distinction, was, that 
accurate reflection on the operations of our own mind, 
is the only way to make any progress in the knowledge 

1 
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of it, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
were taught this lesson by Des Carte8 ; and to it we 
owe their most valuable discoveries in this branch of 
philosophy. The analogical way of reasoning con¬ 
cerning the powers'of the mind from the properties of 
body, which is the source of almost all the errors on 
this subject, and which is so natural to the bulk of 
mankind, was as contrary to the principles of Des 
Cartes, as it was agreeable to the principles of the 
old philosophy. We may, therefore, truly say, that 
in that part of philosophy which relates to the mind, 
Des Cartes laid the fouridation, and put us into that 
track, which all wise men now acknowledge to be the 
only one in which we can expect success. 

With regard to physics, or the philosophy of body, 
if Des Cartes had not the merit of leading men 
into the right track, we must allow him that of bring¬ 
ing them out of a wrong one. The Peripatetics, by 
assigning to every species of body a particular sub¬ 
stantial form, which produces,' in an unknown man¬ 
ner, all the effects we observe, in it, put a stop to all 
improvement in this branch of philosophy. .Gravity 
and levity, fluidity and hardness, heat and cold, were 
qualities arising from the substantial form of the bo¬ 
dies to which they belonged. Generation and cor¬ 
ruption, substantial forms, and occult qualities, were 
always at hand, to resolve every phaenomenon.. This 
philosophy, therefore, instead of accounting for’any of 
the phaenomena of nature, contrived onlyto give learn¬ 
ed names to their unknown causes, and fed .men with 
the husks of barbarous terms, instead of the. fruit of 
real knowledge. 

By the spreading of the Cartesian system, materia 
prime, substantial forms, and occult qualities, with all 
the jargon of the Aristotelian physics, fell into utter 
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disgrace, and were never mentioned by the followers 
of the new system, but as.a subject of ridicule. Men 
became sensible, that their understanding had been 
hood-winked by those hard terms. They were now 
, accustomed to explain the phamomena of nature, by 
the figure, size, and motion of the particles of matter, 
things perfectly level to human understanding, and 
couldstelish nothing in philosophy that -was dark and 
unintelligible. Aristotle, after a reign of more than 
a thousand years, was now exposed as an object of de¬ 
rision even to the vulgar, arrayed in the mock majesty 
of his substantial forms and occult qualities. The la¬ 
dies became fond of a philosophy which was easily 
learned, and required no words too harsh for their de¬ 
licate organs. Queens and princesses, the most dis¬ 
tinguished personages of the age, courted the conver¬ 
sation of Des Cartes, and became adepts in his phi¬ 
losophy. Witness Christina, Queen of Sweden, and 
Elisabeth,’ daughter of Frederick, king of Bohemia, 
and sister to Sophia, the mother of our Royal Family. 
The last, though very young, when Des Cartes wrote 
his Principiu, he declares to be the only person he- 
knew, who perfectly understood, not only all his phi¬ 
losophical writings but the pnost abstruse of his mathe¬ 
matical works. 

That men should rush with violence from one ex¬ 
treme, without going more or less into the contrary 
extreme, is not to be expected from the weakness ol 

human nature. Des Cartes and his followers were 

' • . <» 

not exempied from this weakness; they thought that 
extension, figure, and motion, were sufficient to resolve 
all the phenomena of the material system. To admit 
other qualities, whose cause is unknown, was to return 
to Egypt, from vvhich they had been so happily deli¬ 
vered. •* 
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When Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of gravitation 
was published, the great objection to it, which hinder¬ 
ed its general reception in Europe for half a century, 
was, that gravitation seemed to be an occult quality, as 
it could not be accounted for by extension, figure, and 
motion, the known attributes of body. They who 
defended him, found it difficult to answer this objec¬ 
tion, to the satisfaction of those who had been ipitiated 
in the principles of the Cartesian system. But, by 
degrees, men came to be sensible, that, in revolting 
from Aristotle, the Cartesians had gone into the op¬ 
posite extreme; experience convinced them, that 
there are qualities in the material world,- whose exist¬ 
ence is certain, though their cause be occult. To ac¬ 
knowledge this, is only a candid confession of human 
ignorance, than which there is nothing more becoming 
a philosopher. 

As all that we can know of the mind must be deriv¬ 
ed from a’careful observation of its operations in our¬ 
selves ; so all that we can know-of the material system 
must be derived from what can be discovered by our 
senses. Des Cartes was not ignorant of this; nor 
ivas his system so unfriendly to observation and expe¬ 
riment as the old system was. He made many expe- 
iments, and called earnestly upon all lovers of truth to 
fid him in this way. But, believing that all the phte- 
romena of the material world are the result of exten¬ 
sion, figure, and motion, and that the Deity always 
:ombines these, so as to produce the phenomena in 
.he simplest manner possible, he thought, that, from 9. 
ew experiments, he might be able to discover the 
amplest way, in which the obvious phenomena of na- 
ure can be produced by matter and motion only ; and 
hat this must be the way in which they are actually 
iroduced. His conjectures were ingenious, upon the 
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principles he had adopted. But they are found to be 
so far from the truth, that they ought for ever to dis¬ 
courage philosophers from trusting to conjecture in 
the > operations of nature. 

The vortices or whirlpools of subtile matter, by 
which Des Cartes endeavoured to account for the 
phaenomena of the material world, are now found to 
be fictions, no less than the sensible species of Aris¬ 
totle. 

It was reserved for Sir Isaac Newton to point put 
clearly the rbad to the knowledge of Nature’s works. 
Taught by Loro Bacon to despise hypotheses as the 
fictiohs of human fancy, he laid it down as a rule of 
philosophising, that no causes of natural things ought 
to be assigned but such as can be proved to have a 
real existence. He saw, that all the length men can 
•go in accounting for phaenomena, is to discover the 
laws of Nature, according to which they are produced ; 
and therefore, that the true method of philosophising 
is this: From real facts' ascertained by observation and 
experiment, to collect by just induction the laws of na¬ 
ture, and to apply the laws so discovered, to account 
for the phenomena of Nature. 

' Thus the natural philosopher has the rules of his art 
fixed with no less precision than the mathematician, 
and may be no less certain when he keeps within them 
and when he deviates from them: And though the 
evidence of a law of nature from induction is not 
demonstrative, it is the only kind of evidence on 
which all the most important affairs of human life must 
rest. 

Pursuing this road without deviation, Newton dis¬ 
covered the laws of 6ur t planetary system, and of the 
rays of light j and gave the first and- the noblest exam- 
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pies of that* chaste induction, which Lord Bacon couh! 
only delineate in theory. 

How strange is it, that the human mind should have 
wandered for so many ages, without falling into this 
track ! Hbw much more strange, that after it has been 
clearly discovered, and a happy progress made in it 
many choose rather tof wander in the fairy regions of 
hypothesis! 

To return to Des Cartes’s notions of the manner of 
our perceiving external objects, from which a concern 
to do justice to the merits of that great reformer in phh 
losophy has led me to degress, he took it for granted- 
as the old philosophers had done, that what we imme- 
diately perceive must be eitherin the mind itself, or in 
the brain, to which the mind is immediately present. 

The impressions made upon our organs, nerves, and 
brain, could be nothing, according to his philosophy ; 
but various modifications of extension, figure, and mo¬ 
tion. There could be nothing in the brain like sound 
or colour, taste or smell, heat or cold; these -are sensa¬ 
tions in the mind, which, by the laws of the union of 
soul and body, are raised on occasion of certain traces 
in the brain ; and although he gives the name of ideas 
to those traces in the brain, he does not think it ne¬ 
cessary that they should be perfectly like to the things 
which they represent, any more than that words or 
signs should resemble the things they signify. Butj 
says he, that we may follow the received opinion as 
far as is possible, we may allow a slight resemblance. 
Thus we know, that a print in-a brink may represent 
houses, temples, and groVes ; arid sc fat is'it from be¬ 
ing necessary that the print should be perfectly like 
the thing it repfesents,-that its perfection often requires 
the contrary. For a circle must 'often be represented 
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an ellipse, a square by a rhombus, and so of other 
.things. 

The perceptions of sense, he thought, are to be re¬ 
ferred solely to the union of soul and body. They 
commonly exhibit to us only what may hurt or profit 
our bodies; and rarely, and by accident only, exhibit 
things as they are in themselves. It is by observing 
this,'that we must learn to throw off the" prejudices qf 
sense, and to attend with our intellect to the ideas 
which are by natute implanted in it. By this means 
we shall understand, that the nature of matter does 
not consist in those things that affect our senses, such 
as colour, or smell, or taste; but only in this, that it is 
something extended in length, breadth, and depth. 

The writings of I>es -Cartes have in general a re¬ 
markable degree of perspicuity ; and he undoubtedly 
•intended that, in this particular, his -philosophy should 
be a perfect contrast to that of Aristotle; yet, in 
what he has said in different parts of his writings, of 
•our perception .of external objects, there seems to be 
some obscurity, and even inconsistency ; whether ow¬ 
ing to his having had different opinions on the subject" 
•at different times, or to the difficulty he found in it, I 
will not pretend to say. 

There are two points in particular, wherein I cannot 
reconcile him to himself: The first, regarding the 
place of the ideas or images of external objects, which 
are the immediate objects of perception; the second, 
.with regard, to the veracity of our external senses. 

. As to the first , he sometimes places the ideas of ma¬ 
terial objects in the brain, not only when they are per¬ 
ceived, but when they are remembered or imagined ; 
and this has always been held to be the Cartesian doc¬ 
trine ; yet he sometimes’ says, that we are not to con¬ 
ceive the images or traces in the brain to be perceived 

vol. r. T 
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«s if there, were eyes in the fer.ain ; these traces ace 
only occasions on which, by the laws of the union of 
.soul and body, ideas are excited in the mind; and 
therefore it is not necessary that there should be an 
exact resemblance between the traces and the things 
represented by them, any more thau, that words, or 
signs should be exactly like the things signified by 
-|;hem. r ■ ' 

These two opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. 
F jx, if the images or traces ip the brain are perceived, 
they must- he the objects e£ .perception, and not the 
-occasions of it only. On the other hand, if they ane 
only the occasions of pur perceiving, they we not per¬ 
ceived at ajl. Des Cartas seems to have hesitated 
between the two opinions, or to have passed from the 
one to the other. Mr Locke seems, in like manner,, 
to have wavered between the two; sometimes repre¬ 
senting the ideas of material things as being in the 
_ brain, but more frequently as in the mind itself. Nei¬ 
ther Des Cartes nor Mr Locre could, consistently 
with themselves, attribute any other qualities to images 
in the brain, but extension, figure, and motion -; for as 
to those qualifies which 3Vtr Locke distinguished by 
the name of secondary qualities, both philosophers be¬ 
lieved them not to belong to body .at all, and therefore 
.could not ascribe them to images in the brain. > 

Sir Isaac Newton -and Dr SamueeGlarre, uniform¬ 
ly speak of the species or linages of material,things/as 
being in that part of the brain called the sea&ttrittm, and 
.perceived by the mind there present; but .the former 
speaks of this .point only incidentally, and with his 
usual modesty, in the ibrm of a query. -Maeebranche 
is perfectly clear and unambiguous in this matter. 
According to his system, the images or traces fin the 
hrain are pot perceived at-all j they are ■ only occasions 
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upon which, by, the laWs of nature, certain sensations 
are felt by us, and certain of the divine ideas discover* 
ed to crur minds. 

The. second point on which Des Cartes seems to 
waver, is with regard to the credit that is due to the 
testimony of our senses: 

Sometimes, from the perfection of the Deity, and 
his being no deceiver, he infers, that our tenses and 
bur other faculties cannot be fallacious: And since we 
seem clearly to perceive, that the idea of matter comes 
to us from things external, which it perfectly' resem¬ 
bles, therefore^ we must Conclude, that there really 
exists something extended in length, breadth, and depth, 
having all the properties which we clearly perceive to 
belong to an extended thing. 

At other times, We find DeS Cartes and His follow¬ 
ers making frequent complaints, as all the ancient phi¬ 
losophers did, of the fallacies of sense. He warns us 
to throw off its prejudices, and to attend only; with our 
intellect* to the ideas implanted there; By this means 
We may perceive; that,the nature of inatter does not 
consist in hardness, Colour, weight, or any of those 
things that affect our senses, but in this only, that it is 
something extended in length, breadth, dnd depth. The 
senses, he says, are only relative to our present state; 
they exhibit things only, as they tend to profit or to 
hurt us, and rarely; and by accident only,, as they are 
in themselves. 

, It was probably owing to an aversion to admit any 
thing into' philosophy, of which we have not a clear 
and distinct conception, that Des Cartes was led to 
deny, that there is any substance of matter, distinct 
from those qualities of it which we perceive. We say, 
-that matter is something extended, figured, moveable. 
Extension, figure, mobility, therefore, are not.matter, 

2 
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but qualities, belonging to this something, which \Ve 
call mutter . Des Cartes could not relish this obscure 
something;, which is supposed to be the subject or sub- 
stratum pf those qualities,; and therefore maintained 
that extension is the very essence of matter. But, as. 
we must ascribe extension to space as well as to matter, 
he found himself under a necessity of holding, that 
space and matter are the same thing, and difFermnly 
in our way of conceiving them;, so that, wherever 
there is space there is matter, and no void left in the 
universe The necessary consequence, of this is, that 
the material world has no bounds nor limits. He did 
not, however, choose to call it infinite, but indefinite. 

It was probably owing to the same cause that Des 
Cartes made the essence of the soul to Gonsist in 
thought:. He would not allow it to be,an unknown 
something that has the power of thinking ; it cannot 
therefore be without thought: And as he conceived 
there can be no thought without ideas, the soul must 
have had ideas in its first formation, which,mf conse¬ 
quence, are innate. . „ 

The sentiments of those who come after Des Car¬ 
tes, with regard to the nature of body and mind, have 
been various. Many have maintained, that body is 
only, a collection of qualities to which we give one 
name ; and that the notion of a subject of inhesion, t® 
which those qualities belong, is only, a fiction of the 
mind. Some have even maintained, that the soul is 
only a succession of related ideas, without any subjec t 
of inhesion. It appears,, by what has been,said, how 
far these notions are allied to the Cartesian system'. 

The triumph of the Cartesian system over that of 
Aristotle, is one of the most remarkable revolutions 
in the history of philosophy, !md has led me to dwell 
longer upon it, than the present subject perhaps re- 
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quired. The authority of Aristotle was now no 
.more. That reverence for hard words and dark no¬ 
tions, by which mens understanding had been strang¬ 
led, in early years, was turned into contempt, and every 
thing suspected which was not clearly and distinctly 
understood. This is the spirit of the Cartesian philo¬ 
sophy, and is a more important acquisition to mankind 
than any of its particular tenets; and for" exerting this 
spirit so zealously, and spreading it so successfully, 
JDes Cartes deserves immortal honour. 

It is to be observed, however, that Des Cartes re¬ 
jected a part only of the ancient theory, concerning 
the perception of external objects by the senses, and 
that he adopted the other part. That theory may be 
divided into two parts: The first. That images, spe¬ 
cies, or forms of external objects, come from the ob¬ 
ject, and enter by the avenues of the senses to the 
mind; the second part is, That the external object 
itself is not perceived, but only the species or image 
©f it in- t:he mind. The first part Des Cartes and 
his followers rejected, and refuted by solid arguments; 
but the second part neither he nor his followers have 
thought of calling in question ; being persuaded that 
it is only a representative image, in the mind, of the 
external object that we perceive, and not the object 
itself. And this image, which the Peripatetics called 
a species, he calls an idea, changing the name only, 
while-he admits the thing. 

It seems strange, that the great pains which this 
philosopher took to throw off the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion, to dismiss all his former opinions, and to assent 
to nothing, till he found evidence that compelled his 
assent, should not have led him to doubt of this opi¬ 
nion of the ancient philosophy. It is evidently a phi - 
losophical opinion ; for the vulgar undoubtedly be- 
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lieve that it is the external object which we imme¬ 
diately perceive, and not a representative image of it 
only. It is for this reason that they look upon.it as A 
perfect lunacy to call in question the existence, of ex¬ 
ternal objects. 

It seems to be admitted as a first principle by the 
learned and the unlearned, that what is really per¬ 
ceived must exist, and' that to perceive what does not 
exist is impossible. So far the unlearned man and the 
philosopher agree. The unlearried man says, I perceive 
the external object, and I perceive it to exist. No¬ 
thing can be more absurd than to doubt" of it. The 
Peripatetic says, What I perceive is the very identical 
form of the object, which came immediately from the 
object, and makes an impression upon my mind, as a 
seal does upon wax; and therefore I Can -have no 
doubt of the existence of atl object whose form I per¬ 
ceive. But what says the Cartesian ? I perceive not, 
says he, the external object itself. So far he agreed 
•with the Peripatetic, and differs from the .Unlearned 
man. But I perceive an image, or form, 'or-ldtd, 
my own mind, or in my brain. I am certain of the 
existence of the idea, because I immediately perceive 
it. But how this idea is formed, or what it represents, 
is not self-evident; and therefore I must find argu¬ 
ments, by which, from the existence of the idea which 
I perceive, I can infer the existence of an external ob¬ 
ject which it represents. 

As I take this to be a just view of the principles of 
the unlearned man, of the Peripatetic, and'of the Car¬ 
tesian, so I think they all reason consequently from 
their several principles ; that the Cartesian has strong 
grounds to doubt of the existence of external objects; 
the Peripatetic very little ground of dtwbtj and the, 
unlearned naan none at all: And tb&fcthediffeiBace 
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■Ot their situation arises from this, that the unlearned 
man has no hypothesis ; the Peripatetic leans upon an 
hypothesis; and the Cartesian upon one half of that 
hypothesis. 

Dts Cartes, according to the spirit of Iris pwn phi¬ 
losophy, ought to have doubted of both parts of the 
Peripatetic hypothesis, or to have given his reasons 
why he adopted one part, as well-as why he rejected 
the other part; especially since the unlearned, who 
have the faculty of perceiving objects by their senses 
in no less perfection than philosophers, and should 
therefore know as well as they what it is they per¬ 
ceive, have been unanimous in this, that the objects 
they perceive are not ideas in their own minds, but 
things external. It might have been expected, that a 
philosopher, who was so cautious as not to take his 
own existence for granted without proof, would not 
have taken it for granted, without proof, that every 
thing he perceived was only ideas in his own mind. 

But if J£)es Cartes made a rash step in this, as I 
apprehend he did, he ought net to bear the blame 
alone. Bis successors have still continued in the same 
track, and, after his example, have adopted ofte part 
of the ancient theory, to wit, that the objects we im¬ 
mediately perceive are ideas only. All their systems 
are built on this foundation. ' 

CHAP. IX. 


, Qf the Sentiments of Mr, Locke. 

’J’HE reputation which Locke’s Essay on Human TT«, 
■ demanding had at home from the beginning, 
end which it has gradually acquired abroad, is a suf- 
jfifeient testimony of its merit. There is pehaps no 
book the metaphysical kind that has been so ’gene- 
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rally read by those who understand the language, or 
that is more adapted to teach men to think with pre¬ 
cision, and to inspire them with that candour and love 
of truth, which is the genuine spirit oi philosophy. 
He gave, I believe, the first example in the English 
language of writing on such abstract subjects, with a 
remarkable degree of simpl city and perspicuity ; and 
in this he has been happily imitated by others that 
came after him. No author hath more successfully 
pointed out the danger of ambiguous words, and the 
importance of having distinct and determinate notions 
in judging and reasoning. His observations on the 
various powers of the human understanding, on the 
use and abuse of words, and on the extent and limits 
of human knowledge, are drawn from attentive reflec¬ 
tion on the operations of his own mind, the true source 
of all real knowledge on these subjects; and shew an 
uncommon degree of penetration and judgment: But 
he needs no panegyric of mine; and I mention these 
things, only that when I have'occasion to differ from 
him, I may not be thought insensible of the merit of 
an author whom 1 highly respect, and to whom I owe 
my first lights in those studies, as well as my attach¬ 
ment tp them. 

He sets out in his Essay with a full conviction, 
common to him with other philosophers, that ideas in 
the mind are the objects of all our thoughts in every 
operation of the understanding. This leads him to 
use the word idea so very frequently, beyond what 
was usual in the English language, that he' 1 thought.it 
necessary in. his introduction to make this 
“ It being that term, says he, which,, I thin 
“ best to stand for whatsoever is the object of under- 
“ standing, when a man thinks; I have used it to. eV x 
“ press whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, spp- 
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^ cies, or whatever it is which the mind can be era- 
ployed about in thinking; and I could not avoid 
“ frequently using it. I presume it will be granted 
“ me, that there are such ideas in mens minds; every' 
“ man is conscious of them in himself; and mens 
“ words and actions will satisfy him that they are m 
“ others.” 

Speaking of the reality of our knowledge, he says* 
“ It is evident the mind knows not things immediate- 
“ ly, but only by the intervention of the ideas, it has 
“ of them : Our knowledge therefore is real, only so 
M far as there is a conformity between our ideas and 
“ the reality of things. But what shall be here the 
“ criterion ? How shall the mind, when it perceives 
“ nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree 
“ with things themselves ? This, though it seems not 
to want difficulty, yet I think there be two sorts of 
“ ideas that we may be assured agree with things.” 

We see that Mr Locke was aware no less than Des 
Cartes, that the doctrine of ideas made it necessary, 
and at the same time difficult, to prove the existence 
of a material world without us; because the mind, ac¬ 
cording to that doctrine, perceives nothing but a' world 
of ideas in itself. Not only Des Cartes, but Male- 
branche, Arnauld, and Norris, had perceived this 
difficulty, and attempted to remove it with little suc¬ 
cess. Mr Locke attempts the sairte thing; but his 
arguments are feeble. He even seems to be conscious 
pf this 1 : For-he- concludes his reasoning with this ob¬ 
servation, That we have evidence sufficient to direct 
“ qs in attaining the good and avoiding the evil, 
“ f aused by external objects, and that this is the iin- 
‘tAporlant concern Wte have in being made acquainted 
lt >?them.” This indeed is saying no more than will 
VOL. i. v - 
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be granted by those who deny the existence of a ma¬ 
terial world. 

As there is no material difference between Locke 
and Des Cartes with regard to the perception of 
objects by the senses, there is the less occasion, in this 
place, to take notice of all their differences in other 
points. They differed about the origin of our ideas. 
J)es Cartes thought some of them were innate : 
The other maintained, that there are no innate ideas, 
and that they are all derived front two sources, to wit, 
sensation and reflection ; meaning by sensation, the 
.opeiations of our external senses ; and by reflection, 
that attention which w r e are capable of'giving to the 
operations of our own minds. 

They differed with regard to the essence both of 
matter and of mind : The British philosopher holding 
that the real essence of both is beyond the reach of 
human knowledge ; the other conceiving, that the 
very essence of mind consists in thought ; and that of 
matter in extension ; by which he made matter and 
space not to difler in reality,.and no part of space to 
be void of matter. 

Mr Locke explained more distinctly > than had been 
done before, the operations of the mind in classing 
the various objects of thought, and reducing them to 
genera and species. He was the first, 1 think, who 
distinguished in substances what he calls the nominal 
essence, which is only the notion we form of a genus 
or species, and which we express by a definition, from 
the real essence dr internal constitution oh the thing, 
Which makes it to be what it is. Without this\dis- 
tinctipn, the subtile disputes which tortured the school¬ 
men for so many ages, in the controversy between xhe 
nominalists and realists, could never be brought tothn 
issue. He shews distinctly how we form abstract and 
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general notions, and the use and necessity of them in 
reasoning. And as (according to the received prin¬ 
ciples of philosophers) every notion of our mind must 
have for its object an idea in the mind itself; he 
thinks that we form abstract ideas by leaving out of 
the idea of an. individual every thing wherein it differs 
from other individuals of the same species or genus; 
and that this power of forming abstract ideas is that 
which chiefly distinguishes us from brute animals, in 
whom he could see no evidence of any abstract ideas. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, philosophers have 
differed much with regard to the share they ascribe to 
the mind itself, in the fabrication of those representa¬ 
tive beings called ideas, and the manner in which this 
work is carried on. 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr Robert Hook 
is the most explicit. He was one of the most ingen¬ 
ious and active members of the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don at its first institution ; and frequently read lectures 
to the Society, which*were published among his post¬ 
humous works. In his lectures upon Light, sect. 7.. 
he makes ideas to be material substances, and thinks 
that the brain is furnished w ith a proper kind of mat¬ 
ter for fabricating the ideas of each sense. The ideas 
of sight, he thinks, are formed of a kind of matter re¬ 
sembling the Bononian stone, or some kind of phos¬ 
phorus ; that the ideas of sound are formed of some 
matter resembling the chords or glasses which take 
a soijnd fi;om the vibrations of the air; and so of the 
rest’. / 

/The soul, he thinks, may fabricate some hundreds 
of those ideas in a day ; and that as they are formed 
mey are pushed farther off from the centre of the 
jptam where the soul 'resides. By this means they 
make a continued chain of ideas, coyled up in the 
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br^in, the first end of which is farthest removed from 
the centre or seat of the soul; and the other end is 
always at the centre, being the last idea formed, which 
is always the present moment when considered ; and 
therefore, according as there is a greater number of 
ideas between the present sensation or thought in the 
centre and any other, the soul is apprehensive of a 
larger portion of time interposed. 

Mr Locke has not entered into so minute a detail 
of this manufacture of ideas; but he ascribes to the 
mind a very considerable hand in forming its own i- 
deas. With regard to our sensations, the mind is 
passive, “ they being produced in us, only by different 
“ degrees and modes of motion in our animal spirits, 
“ variously agitated by external objectThese, how¬ 
ever, cease to be, as soon as they cease to be .perceiv¬ 
ed ; “ but, by the faculties of memory and imagina- 
“ tion, the mind has an ability, when it wills, to're- 
“ vive them again, and, as it were, to paint them anew 
“ upon itself, though some with more, some with less 
“ difficulty.” 

As to the ideas of reflection, he ascribes them to no 
other cause but to that attention which the mind is 
capable of giving to its own operations: These, there¬ 
fore, are formed by the mind itself. He ascribes like¬ 
wise to the mind the power of compounding its simple 
ideas into complex ones of various forms; of repeating 
them, and adding the repetitions together; of dividing 
and classing them; of comparing them, and, t from 
that comparison, of forming the ideas of’ their dela¬ 
tion ; pay, of forming a general idea of a species »or 
genus, by taking from the idea of an individual evely 
thing by which it is distinguished from other indivftV 
duals of the kind, till at last it becomes an abstract 

i 
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general idea, common to all the individuals of the 
Kind. 

?_These, I think, are the powers which Mr Lojke 
'ascribes to the mind itself in the fabrication of, it» 
ideas. Bishop Berkeley, as we shall see afterwards, 
abridged them considerably, and Mr Hume much 
more. 

The ideas we have of the various qualities of bodies 
are not all, as Mr Locke thinks, of the same kind. 
Some of them are images or resemblances of what is 
really in the body; others are not. There are cer¬ 
tain qualities inseparable from matter ; such as ex¬ 
tension, solidity, figure, mohility. Our ideas of these 
are real resemblances of the qualities in the body; 
^nd these he calls primary qualities : But colour, 
sound, taste, smell, heat, and cold, he calls secondary 
• qualities, and thinks that they are only powers in 
bodies of producing certain sensations in us ; which 
' sensations have nothing resembling them, though they 
are commonly thought to be exact resemblances, of 
something in the body., “ Thus, says he, the idea of 
“ heat or light, which we receive by our eye or touch' 
“ from the sun, are commonly thought real qualities 
“ existing in the sun, and something more than mere 
“ powers in it.” 

The names of primary and secondary qualities, 
were, I believe, first used by Mr Locke ; but the dis¬ 
tinction, which they express, was well understood by 
Des Cartes, and is explained by him in his Principiu, 
par^T. sect. 69, 70, 71. 

♦Although no author has more merit than Mr Locke 
ip pointing out the ambiguity of words, and resolving 
(tV ^at means many knotty questions, which had 
•Wtured the wits of the schoolmen; yet, I apprehend 
'pe has been sometimes misled by the ambiguity of 
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(the word idea, which he uses so often almost in every 
page of his Essay. 

In the explication given of this word, we took no¬ 
tice of two meanings given to it; a popular and a 
philosophical. In the popular meaning, to have an 
idea of any thing, signifies nothing more than to think 
of it. 

Although the operations of the mind are most pro¬ 
perly and naturally, and indeed most commonly in 
all vulgar languages, expressed by active verbs, there 
is another way of expressing them less common, but 
equally well understood. To think of a thing, and to 
have a thought of it; to believe a thing, and to have 
a belief of it; to see a thing, and have a sight of it; 
to conceive a thing, and to have a conception, notion, 
or idea of it, are phrases perfectly synonymous. In 
these phrases the thought means nothing but the act 
of thinking ; the belief, the act of believing ; and the 
.conception, notion, or idea, the act of conceiving. 
To have a clear and distinct idea, is, in this sense, 
nothing else but to conceive tbe thing clearly and 
distinctly. When the word idea is taken in this 
popular sense, there can be no doubt of our having 
ideas in our minds. To think without ideas would be 
to think without thought, which is a manifest contra¬ 
diction. 

But there is another meaning of the word idea pecu¬ 
liar to philosophers, and grounded upon a philosophi - 
cal theory, which the vulgar never think of. Philoso¬ 
phers, ancient and modern, have maintained, that^the 
operations of the mind, like the tools of an artificer, 
can only be employed upon objects that are present an 
the mind, or in the brain, where the mind is supposed 
to reside. Therefore, objects that are distant, in tin&e 
or place, must have a representative in the mind, or in 
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' die brain; some image or picture of them, which i$ 
the object that the mind contemplates. This repre- 
Vntatiye image was, in the old philosophy, called a 
ftpecies or phuntuam . Since the time of Des Cartes, it 
has more commonly been called an idea; and every 
thought is conceived to have an idea for its object. As 
this has been a common opinion among philosophers, 
as far back as we can trace philosophy, it is the less to 
be wondered at, that they should be apt to confound 
the operation of the mind in thinking, with the idea oc 
object of thought, which is supposed to be its insepar¬ 
able concomitant. 

If we pay amy regard to the common sense of man¬ 
kind, thought and the object of thought are different 
things, and ought to be distinguished. It is true, 
thought .cannot be without an object, for every man 
'who thinks must think of something; but the object 
he thinks of is one thing, his thought of that object is 
another thing. They are distinguished in all lan¬ 
guages even by the vulgar ; and many things may be 
affirmed of thought, that is, of the operation of the 
mind in thinking, which cannot without error, and 
even absurdity, be affirmed of the object of that opera¬ 
tion. 

From this, I think it is evident, that if the word idea 
in a work where it occurs in every paragraph, be used 
without any intimation of the ambiguity of the word, 
sometimes to signify thought, or the operation of the 
mind 1 in thinking, sometimes to signify those internal 
objects of thought which philosophers suppose, this- 
must occasion confusion in the thoughts both of the 
adthor and ot the readers, I take this to be the greatest 
„j)lpmish in the fssay on Human Understanding I ap¬ 
prehend this is the true source of several paradoxical 
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bpinions in that excellent work, which I shall have oc¬ 
casion to take notice of. 

Here it is very natural to ask, Whether it was M” 
Locke’s opinion,' that ideas are the only objects of 
thought ? or, Whether it is not possible for men to 
think of things which ate not ideas in the mind ? 

To this question it is not easy to give a direct an¬ 
swer. On the one hand, he says often, in distinct and 
studied expressions, that the term idea stands for what¬ 
ever is the object of the understanding \Vhen a man 
thinks, or whatever it is which the mind can be em¬ 
ployed about in thinking: That the mind perceives 
nothing but its own ideas : That all knowledge con¬ 
sists in the perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of our ideas: That we can have no knowledge 
further than we have ideas. These, and many other 
expressions of the like import, evidently imply, that 
every object of thought must be an idea, and can be 
•nothing else. 

On the other hand, I am persuaded that Mr Locke 
would have acknowledged, that we may think of A- 
lexander the Great, or of the planet Jupiter, and of 
numberless things, which he would have owned arc 
not ideas in the mind, but objects which exist indepen¬ 
dent of the mind that thinks of them. 

How shall we reconcile the two parts of this apparent 
contradiction ? All I am able to say upon Mr Locke’s 
principles to reconcile them, is this# That we Oannot 
think of Alexander, or of the planet Jupiter,'.unless 
we have in our minds an idea, that is, an image or 
picture of those objects. The idea of Alexander is 
an image, or picture, or representation of that heroW 
my mind ; and this idea is the immediate object of my 
thought when I think of Alexander, That this \qas 
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Locke’s opinion, and that it has been generally the o- 
pinion of philosophers, there can be no doubt. 
f But, instead of giving light to the question proposed, 
it seems to involve it in greater darkness. 

When I think of Alexander, I am told there is an 
image or idea of Alexander in my mind, which is 
the immediate object of this thought. The necessary 
Consequence of this seems to be, that .there are two 
objects of this thought; the idea, which is in the mind, 
and the person represented by that idea ; the first, the 
immediate object of the thought, the last, the object 
of the same thought, but not the immediate object. 
This is a liard sayxng ; for it makes every thought of 
things external to have a double object. Every man 
is conscious of'his thoughts, and yet, upon attentive 
reflection, he perceives no such duplicity in the object 
he thinks about. Sometimes men see objects double, 
but they always know when th^ do so : And I know 
of no philosopher who has expressly owned this dupli¬ 
city in the object of thought, though it follows neces¬ 
sarily from maintaining, that, in the same thought, 
there is one object that is immediate and in'the mind 
itself; and another object, which is not immediate, and 
which is not in the mind. 

Besides this, it seems very hard, or rather impossible, 
to understand what is meant by an object of thought, 
that is not an immediate object of thought. A body 
in mption may move another that was at rest, by the 
medium of a third body that is interposed. This is 
easily understood ; but we are unable to conceive any 
medium interposed between a mind and the thought 
of that mind ; and, to think of any object by a medium, 
seems to be words without any meaning. There is a 
sense in which a thing may be said to be perceived by 
a medium. Thus, any kind of sign may be said to be 

vot.. r. x 
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the medium by which I perceive or understand the 
thing signified. The sign by custom, or compact, o# 
perhaps by nature,-introduces the thought of the thing, 
signified. But here the thing signified, when it is in¬ 
troduced to the thought, is an object of thought no 
less immediate than the sign was before : And there 
aft here two objects of thought, one succeeding ano¬ 
ther, which we have shewn is not the case with respect 
to an idea, and the object it represents. 

I apprehend, therefore, that if philosophers will 
thaintain, that ideas in the mind are the only imme¬ 
diate objects of thought, they will be forced to 
grant that they are the sole objects of thought, and 
that it is impossible for men to think of any thing 
else. Yet, surely Mr Locke believed that wt can 
think of many things that are not ideas in th.e mind; 
but hC seems not to have perceived, that the maintain¬ 
ing that ideas in the wind are the only immediate ob¬ 
jects of thought, must necessarily draw this consequence 
along with it. 

The consequence, however, was seen by Bishop. 
Berkeley and Mr Hume, who rather chose to admit 
the consequence than to give up the principle from 
which it follows. 

Perhaps it was ufortunate for Mr Locke, that he 
used the word idea so very frequently, as to make it 
very difficult to give the attention necessary to put it 
always to the same meaning. And it appears evident, 
that, in many places, he means nothing more^by it 
but the notion or conception we have of any object of 
thought; that is, the act of the mind, in conceiving it, 
and not the object conceived. 

In explaining this word, he says, that he uses it fpr 
whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species. Here, 
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are three syoonymes to die word idea. The first and 
last are very proper to express the philosophical mean¬ 
ing of the word, being term? of art in the Peripatetic 
philosophy, and signifying images of external things ip 
the mind, which, according to that philosophy, are ob¬ 
jects of thought; But .the word notion is a word in 
common language, whose meaning agrees exactly with 
the popular meaning of the word (dect, but not with the 
philosophical. 

When, these two different meanings of the Wprd idea 
are confounded in a studied explication of it, there is 
little reason to expert that they should be carefully 
distinguished- in the frequent use of it; There are 
many passages in the Essay, in which, tp make them 
intelligible, the word idea must be taken in one of 
those senses, and many others, in which it must he 
taken in the other. It see me probable, that the author, 
not attending to this ambiguity of the word, used it in 
the one serise or the other, as the subject-matter requir¬ 
ed ; and the far greater part of his readers have done 
the same. 

There is a third sense, in whioh he u.ses the word 
not unfrequently, to signify objects, of thought that 
are not in the mind, but external. Of this he seems tp 
be sensible, and somewhere makes an apology for it. 
When he affirms, as he does in innumerable places, 
that all human knowledge consists in the perception ,pf 
the agreement or disagreement of our idea?, it is im¬ 
possible to. put a meaning upon this, consistent with 
his principles, unless he meads by ideas every object 
of human thought, whether mediate .or immediate ; 
every thing, in a word, that can be signified by the 
subject, , or day the predicate of a proposition. 

Thus we see, that the word idea has three different 
sheanipgs in the Essay; and the author seems to hate 
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tinctly, will express these operations distinctly, as their 
consciousness represents them to the mind : But phi ¬ 
losophers think they ought to know, not only that 
there are such operations, but how they are perform¬ 
ed ; how they see, and hear, and remember, and ima¬ 
gine ; and, having invented a theory to explain these 
operations, by ideas or images in the mind, they suit 
their expressions to their theory ; and as a false com¬ 
ment throws a cloud upon the text, so a false theory 
darkens the phenomena which it attempts to explain. 

We shall examine this theory afterwards. Here I 
would only observe, that if it is not true* it may be 
expected that it should lead ingenious men who adopt 
it to confound the operations of the mind with their 
objects, and with one another, even where the com¬ 
mon language of the unlearned clearly distinguishes 
them. One that trusts to a false guide, is in greater 
danger of being led astray than he who trusts his own 
eyes, though he should be but indifferently acquainted 
with the road. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Sentiments of Bishop Berkeley. 

/■“'•Eorge Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloytte ; 

published his new Theory of Vision in 1709 ; his 
Treatise on the principles of Human Knowledge, in 
1710 ; and his Dialogues between Hylas and Phylo- 
nous, in 1713 ; being then a fellow of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. He is acknowledged universally to have 
great merit as an excellent writer, and a very acute 
and clear reasoncr on the most abstract subjects, not tot 
speak of his virtues as a man, which were very conspi¬ 
cuous : Yet the doctrine chiefly held forth in 'the 
treatises above mentioned, especially in the two last* 
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has generally been thought so very absurd, that few 
can be brought to think that he either believed it 
himself, or that he seriously meant to persuade others 
. of its truth. 

He maintains, and thinks he has demonstrated, by 
a variety of arguments, grounded on principles of 
philosophy universally received, that there is no such 
thing as matter in the universe ; that sun and moon, 
earth and sea, our own bodies, and those of our friends, 
are nothing but ideas in the minds of those who think 
of them, and that they have no existence when they 
are not the objects of thought; that all that is in the 
universe may • be reduced to two categories, to wit, 
minds, and ideas in the mind. 

But, however absurd this doctrine might appear to 
the unlearned, who consider the existence of the ob¬ 
jects of sense as the most evident of all truths, and 
what no man in his senses can doubt; the philoso¬ 
phers, who had been accustomed to consider ideas as 
the immediate objects of all thought, had no title to 
view this docti ine of Berkeley in so unfavourable a 
light. 

They were taught by Des Cartes, and by all that 
came after him, that the existence of the objects of 
sense is not self-evident, but requires to be proved by 
arguments; and although Des Cartes, and many 
others, had laboured to find arguments for this pur¬ 
pose, there did not appear to be that force and clear¬ 
ness in them which might have been expected in a 
matter of such importance. Mr Norris hat} declared, 
that after, all the arguments that had been offer¬ 
ed, the existence of an external world is only proba¬ 
ble, jjut by no means certain.. Malebranciie thought 
it rested upon the,authority of revelation, and that the 
gfguments drawn from reason were not perfectly con- 
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elusive. Others thought, that the argument from re¬ 
velation was a mere sophism, because revelation comes 
to us by our senses, and must rest upon tlieir authori¬ 
ty. 

Thus we see,- that the new philosophy had been ■ 
making gradual approaches towards Berkeley’s opi¬ 
nion ; and, whatever others might do, the philoso¬ 
phers had no title to look upon it as absurd, or unwor¬ 
thy of a fair examination. Several authors attempted 
to answer his arguments, but with little success, and 
others acknowledged that they could neither answer 
them not assent to them. It is probable the Bjshop 
made but few converts to his doctrine ; but it is cer¬ 
tain he made some; and that he himself continued, to 
the end of his life, firmly persuaded, not only of its 
truth, but of its great importance for the improvement 
of human knowledge, and especially for the defence, 
of religion. Dial. Pref. “ If the principles which I 
“ here endeavour to propagate are admitted for true, 
“ the consequences which I think evidently flow from 
“ thence are, that atheism and scepticism will be ut- 
*• terly destroyed, many intricate points made plain, 
“ great difficulties solved, several useless parts of sci- 
“ ence retrenched, speculation referred to practice, 
“ and men reduced from paradoxes to common sense.” 

In the Theory of Vision, he goes no further than tp 
assert, that the objects of sight are nothing bpt ideas 
in the mind, granting, or at least not denying, that 
there is a tangible world, which is really external, and 
which exists whether we perceive it or not. Whether 
the reason of this was, that his system had not, at that 
time, wholly opened to his own mind, or whether he 
thought it prudent to let it enter into the miqds of 
his readers by degrees; I cannot say. I think ht^ in- 
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sinuhtes the last as the reason in the Principles of Un¬ 
man Knowledge. 

The Theory of Vision, however, taken by itself, 
and without relation to the main branch of his system, 
contains very important discoveries, and marks of great 
genius. He distinguishes, more accurately than any 
that went before him, between the immediate objects 
of sight, and those of the other senses which are early 
associated with them. He shews, that distance, of it¬ 
self, and immediately, is not seen ; but that we learn 
to judge of it by certain sensations and perceptions 
which are connected with it. This is a very impor¬ 
tant observation; and, I believe, was first made by 
this author. It gives much new light to the opera¬ 
tions of our senses, and serves to account for many 
phenomena in optics, of which the greatest adepts in 
that science had always either given a false account, or 
acknowledged that they could give none at all. 

' We may observe, by the way, that the ingenious 
author seems not to have attended to a distinction, by 
which his general assertion ought to have been limit¬ 
ed. It is true, that the distance of an object from the 
eye is not immediately seen; but there is a certain 
kind of distance of one object from another, which we 
see immediately. The author acknowledges, that 
there is a visible extension, and visible figures, which 
are proper objects of sight; there must therefore be a 
risible distance. Astronomers call it angular distance; 

. and although they measufe it by the angle, which is 
made by two lines drawn from the eye to the two dis¬ 
tant objects, yet it is immediately perceived by sight, 
even by those who never thought of that angle. 

de led the way in .shewing how we learn to per- 
'ceive the distance of an object from the eye, though 
this speculation was carried further by others who 

VOL. I. Y 
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came after him. He made the distinction betU’efen 
that extension and figure which we perceive by sight 
only, and that which we'perceive by touch; calling 
the fust, vi. ible, the last, tangible extension and figure. 
He shewed likewise, that tangible extension, and not 
visible, is the object of geometry, although mathema¬ 
ticians commonly use visible diagrams in their demon¬ 
strations. 

The notion of extension and figure which we get 
from sight only, and that which we get from touch, 
have been s > constantly conjoined from our infancy 
in all-the judgments we form of the objects of sense, 
that it lequired great abilities to distinguish them ac¬ 
curately, and to assign to each sense what truly be¬ 
longs to it; “ so difficult a thing it is,” as Berkeley, 
justly observes, “ dissolve an union so early begun, 
and “ confirmed by so long a habit.” This point he 
has laboured, through the whole of the Essay on Vi¬ 
sion, with that uncommon penetration and judgment 
which he possessed, and with as - great success as could 
be expected in a first attempt upon so abstruse a sub¬ 
ject. 

He concludes this Essay,'by shewing, in no less than 
seven sections, the notions which an intelligent being, 
endowed with sight, without the sense oftoitch, might 
form of the objects of sense. This speculation, to 
shallow thinkers, may appear to be egregious trifling. 

To Bishop Berkeley it appeared in another light, 
and will do so to those who are capable of entering in¬ 
to it, and who know the importance of it, in solving 
many of the phicnoinena of vision. He seems, indeed, 
to have exerted moie force of genius in this than in the 
mam branch of his system. 

In the new philosophy, the pillars by which the' 
existence of a material world was supported were sq 
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feef)Tek that it did not require the force of a Samson to 
bring fhem down ; and in this we have not so much 
reason to admire the strength of Berkeley’s genius, 
as his boldness in publishing to the world an opinion, 
which the unlearned would be apt to interpret as t:.e 
sign of a crazy intellect. A man who was firmly 
persuaded of the doctrine universally received by phi¬ 
losophers concerning ideas, if he could but take cou¬ 
rage to call in question the existence of a material 
world, would easily find unanswerable arguments m 
that doctrine. “ Some truths there are,” says Berke¬ 
ley, “ so near and obvious to the mind, that a man 
“ need only'open his eyes to see therm Such,” he 
adds, “ I take this important one to be, that all the 
“ choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth ; in a 
“ word,, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
“•frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
“ a mind.” Princ. § 6. 

The principle from which this important conclu¬ 
sion is obviously deduced, is laid down in the first 
sentence of his Principles of Knowledge as evident; 
and indeed it had always been acknowledged by phi¬ 
losophers, “It is evident,” says he, “ to.any one 
“ who takes a survey of the objects of human know- 
“ ledge, that they are either ideas actually imprinted 
“ on the senses, or else such as are perceived, by at- 
“ tending to-the passions and operations of the mind; 

or,-.lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and ima- 
“ girration,.either compounding, dividing, or barely 
“ representing those originally perceived m the foresaid 
“ ways.” 

This is the foundation on which the whole system 
rests. If this he true, ^hen, indeed, the existence of a 
material world must be a dream that has imposed up¬ 
on all mankind from the beginning of the world. 

7 , 
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The foundation on which a fabric rests ought.tb be 
very solid, and well established ; yet Berkeley says 
nothing more for it than that it is evident. If he 
means that it is self-evident, this indeed might be a 
good reason for not offering any direct argument in 
proof of it. But I apprehend this cannot justly be 
said. Self-evident propositions are those which appear 
evident to every man of sound understanding who 
apprehends the meaning of them distinctly, and at¬ 
tends to them without prejudice. Can this be said of 
this proposition, that all the objects of our knowledge 
are ideas in our own minds ? I believe, that, to any 
man uninstructed m philosophy, this proposition will 
appear very improbable, if not absurd. However 
scanty his knowledge may be, he considers the sun 
and moon, the earth, and sea, as objects of it: And it 
will be difficult to persuade him, that those objects of 
his knowledge are ideas in his own mind, and have 
no existence when he does not think of them. If I 
may presume to speak my own sentiments, I once be¬ 
lieved this doctrine of ideas sa firmly, as to embrace 
the whole of Berkeley’s system in consequence of it; 
till, finding other consequences to follow from it, 
which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a 
material world, it came int© my mind more than forty 
years ago, to put the question, What evidence have I 
for this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge 
are ideas in my own mind? From that time to the 
present I have been candidly and impartially, as 
1 think, seeking for the evidence of this principle, 
but can find none, excepting the authority of philoso¬ 
phers. 

We shall have occasion to examine its evidence af¬ 
terwards. I would at present only observe, that all 
the arguments brought by Berkeley against the ex- 
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istence of a material world are grounded upon it; and 
that he' has not attempted to give any evidence for it, 
but takes it for granted, as other philosophers had done 
before him. 

But supposing this principle to be true, Berkeley’s 
system is impregnable. No demonstration can be 
more evident than his reasoning from it. Whatever 
is perceived is an idea, and an idea can only exist in 
a mind. It has no existence when it is not perceiv¬ 
ed ; nor can there be any thing like an idea, but an 
idea. 

So sensible he was, that it required no laborious 
reasoning to'deduce his system from the principle 
laid down, that he was afraid of being thought need¬ 
lessly prolix in handling the subject, and makes an 
apology.for it. Princ. § 22. “ To what purpose is it,” 
"says he, “ to dilate upon that which may be demon- 
“ strated with the utmost evidence, in a line or two, to 
“ any one who is capable of the least reflection.” But 
though his demonstration might have been compre¬ 
hended in a line or two, he very prudently thought, 1 
that an opinion, which the world would be apt to look 
upon as a monster of absurdity, would not be able to 
make its way at once, even by the force of a naked 
demonstration. He observes justly, Dial. 2. “ That 
“ though a demonstration be never so well grounded, 
“ and fairly proposed, yet, if there is, withal, a strain 
% of-prejudice, or a wrong bias on the understanding, 
“ can it be expected to perceive clearly, and adhere 

firmly to the truth ? No; there is need of time and 
“ pains ; the attention must be awakened and de- 
“ tained by a frequent repetition of the same thing, 
“ placed often in the same, often in different lights.” 

It was therefore necessary to dwell upon it, and 
turn it on all sides till it became familiar; to consider 
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all its consequences, and to obviate every prejudice 
and prepossession that might hinder its admittance. 
It was even a matter of some difficulty to fit it to • 
common language, so far as to enable men to speak 
and reason about it intelligibly. Those who have 
entered seriously into Bbkkeley’s system have found, 
after all the assistance which his writings give, that 
time and practice are necessary to acquire the habit 
of speaking and thinking distinctly upon it. 

Berkeley foresaw the opposition that would be 
made to his system, from t\Vo different quarters ; fast, 
from the philosophers ; and, secondly, from the vulgar, 
who are led by the plain dictates of nature. The first 
he had the courage to oppose openly and avowedly ; 
the second he dreaded much more, and therefore takes 
a great deal of pains, and, I think, uses some art to t 
court into his party. This is particularly observable 
in his Dialogues. He sets out with a declaration, 
Dial. i. “ That of late he had quitted several of the 
“ sublime notions he had got in the schools of the 
“ philosophers for vulgar opinions,” and assures Hylas, 
his fellow-dialogist, “ That, since this revolt from me- 
“ taphysical notions to the plain dictates of nature, 

“ and common sense, he found his understanding 
“ strangely enlightened; so that he could now easily 
“ comprehend a great many things, which before 
“ were all mystery and riddle.” Pref. to Dial. - “ If 
“ his principles are admitted for true, men will be re-. 

“ duced from paradoxes to common sense.” At the 
same time he acknowledges, “ That they carry with 
“ them a great opposition to the prejudices of philoso- 
•* phers, w hich have so far prevailed against the com- 
“ mon sense and natural notions of mankind.” 

When Hylas objects to him, Dial. 3. “ You can 
“ never persuade me Philonous, that the denying of 
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f* itfatter or corporeal substance is not repugnant tQ 
j‘ the universal sense of mankindhe answers, “ I 
“ wish both our opinions were fairly stated, and sub- 
“ mitted to the judgment of men who had plain com- 
“ mon sense, without the prejudices of a learned edu- 
“ cation. Let. me be represented as one who trusts 
“ his senses, who thinks he knows the things he sees 
“ and feels, and entertains no doubt of their existence. 
“ —If by material substance is meant only sensible 
“ body, that which is seen and felt, (and the unphilo- 
“ sophical part of the world, I dare say, mean no 
“ more,) then I am more certain of matter’s existence 
“ than you or any other philosopher pretend to be. 
“ If there be any thing which makes the generality 
“ of mankind averse from the notions I espouse, it is 
. “ a misapprehension that I deny the reality of sensible 
“ "things: But as it is you who are guilty o‘ hai, and 
** not I, it follows, that in truth their aversion is a- 
“ gainst your notions, and not mine.—I am content 
“ to appeal to the common s nse of the world for the 
“ truth of my notion.—-I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
“ enough to believe my senses, and to leave things as 
“ I find them.-—I cannot, for my life, help thinking 
“ that snow is white, and fire hot.’’ 

When Hylas is at last entirely converted, he ob¬ 
serves to Philonous, “ After all, the controversy about 
“ matter, in the strict acceptation of it, lies altogether 
“'■between you and the philosophers, whose principles, 
“ I acknowledge, are not near so natural, or so agtee- 
“.able to the common sense of mankind, and Holy 
“ Scripture, as yours.” Philonous observes in the 
end, “ That he does not pretend to be a setter up of 
“ new notions, his endeavours tend only to unite, and 
“ to place in a clearer light, that truth which was be- 
“ fore shared between the vulgar and the philosophers; 
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*' the former being of opinion, that those thmgs'they 
“ immediately perceive are the real things; and the 
“ latter, that the things immediately perceived are 
“ ideas which exist only in the mind; which two 
“ things put together do, in effect, constitute the sub- 
“ stance of what he advancesAnd he concludes 
by observing, “ That those principles, which at first 
“ view lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, 
“ bring men back to common sense.” 

These passages shew sufficiently the author’s concern 
to reconcile his system to the plain dictates of nature 
and common sense, while he expresses no concern to 
reconcile it to the received doctrines of philosophers. 
He is fond to take part with the vulgar against the 
philosophers, and to vindicate common sense against 
their innovations. What pity is it that he did-not carry 
this suspicion of the doctrine of philosophers so far* as 
to doubt of that philosophical tenet on which his whole 
system is built, to wit, that the things immediately 
perceived by the senses are ideas which exist only ir 
the mind! 

After all, it seems no easy matter to make the vulgai 
opinion and that of Berkeley to meet. And to ac- 
complish this, he seems to me to draw each out of its 
line towards the other, not without some straining. 

The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that the very 
things which we perceive by our senses do really exist 
This he grants: For these things, says he, are ideas-i( 
our minds, or complexions of ideas, to which we give 
one name, and consider as one thing; these are th< 
immediate objects of sense, and these do really exist 
As to the notion, that those things have an absolute 
external existence, independent of being perceived b’ 
any mind, he thinks that this is no notion of the vul 
gar, but a refinement of philosophers; and that th> 
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notion of material substance, as a substratum, or support, 
of that 'collection of sensible qualities to which we give 
the name of an apple or a melon, Is likewise an inven¬ 
tion of.philosophers, and is not found with the vulgar 
till they are instructed by philosophers. The sub¬ 
stance not being an object of sense, the vulgar never 
think of it; or., if they are taught the use of the word, 
they mean no more by it but that collection of sensi¬ 
ble qualities which they, from finding them conjoined 
in nature, have been accustomed to call by one name, 
and to consider as one thing. 

Thus he draws the vulgar opinion near to his own ; 
and, that he may meet it half way, he acknowledges, 
that material things have a real existence out of the 
mind of this or that person; but the question, says he, 
between- the materialist and me, is, Whether they have 
an absolute existence distinct from their being per¬ 
ceived by God, and exterior to all minds ? This, in¬ 
deed, he says, some heathens and philosophers have 
affirmed; but whoever entertains notions of the Deity, 
suitable to the Holy Scripture, will be of another opi¬ 
nion. 

But here an objection occurs, which it required all 
his ingenuity to answer. It is this: The ideas in my 
mind cannot be the same with the ideas of any other 
mind; therefore, if the objects I perceive be only ideas, 
it is impossible that the objects I perceive can exist 
any where, when I do not perceive them; and it is 
impossible that two or more minds can perceive the 
s?me object. 

To this Berkeley answers, that this objection presses 
no less the opinion of the materialist philosopher than 
Iris; but the difficulty ig, to make his opinion coincide 
with the notions of the vulgar, who are firmly persuad¬ 
ed, that the very identical objects which they perceive,- 

vql. i. ?, 
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continue to exist when they do not perceive thefn ; 
and who are no less firmly persuaded, that when ten 
men look at the sun or the moon, they all see the same 
individual object. 

To reconcile this repugnancy, he observes, Dial. 3. 
“ That if the term same be taken in the. vulgar accep- 
“ tation, it is certain, (and not at all repugnant to the 
“ principles he maintains,) that different persons may 
“ perceive the same thing; or the same thing or idea 
“ exist in different minds. Words are of arbitrary im- 
“ position ; and since men are used to apply the word 
“ same, where no distinction or variety is perceived, 
“ and he does not pretend to alter their perceptions, it 
“ follows, that as men have said before, seven// sore the 
u same thirty; so they may, upon like occasions, still 
“ continue to use the same phrase without any devia- 
“ tion, either from propriety of language or the truth 
“ of things; but if the term same be used in the ac- 
“ ceptation of philosophers, who pretend to an ab- 
“ stracted notion of identity, then, according to their 
“ sundry definitions of this term, (for it is not yet 
“ agreed wherein that philosophic identity consists,) 
“ it may or may not be possible for divers persons to 
“ perceive the same thing; but whether philosophers 
“ shall think fit to call a thing the same or no, is, I 
“ conceive, of small importance. Men rrtay dispute 
“ about identity and diversity, without any real diffe- 
“ rence in their thoughts and opinions, abstractedtfrom 
“ names.” 

Upon the whole, l apprehend that Berkeley has 
carried this attempt to reconcile his system to the vul¬ 
gar opinion further than reason supports him: and he 
was no doubt tempted to do so* from a just apprehen¬ 
sion that, in a controversy of this kind, the common 
sense of mankind is the most formidable antagonist. 
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Berkeley has employed much pains and ingenuity 
to shew that his system, if received and believed, 
would not be attended with those bad consequences in 
the conduct of life which superficial thinkers may be 
apt to impute to it. His system does not take away or 
make any alteration upon our pleasures or our pains: 
Our sensations, whether agreeable or disagreeable, are 
the same upon his system as upon any other. These 
are real things, and the only things that interest us. 
They are produced in us according to certain laws of 
nature, by which our conduct will be directed in at¬ 
taining the one, and avoiding the other: And it is of 
no moment to .us, whether they are produced imme¬ 
diately by the operation of some powerful intelligent 
being upon our minds, or by the mediation of some 
inanimate being which we call mutter . 

' ••The evidence of an all-governing mind, so far from 
being weakened, seems to appear even in a more 
striking light upon his hypothesis, than upon the 
common one. The powers which inanimate matter is 
supposed to possess, have always been the strong hold 
ot Atheists, to which they had recourse in defence of 
their system. This fortress of Atheism must be most 
effectually overturned, if there is no such thing as mat¬ 
ter in the universe. In all this the Bishop reasons 
justly and acutely. But there is one uncomfortable 
consequence of his system, which he seems not to have 
attended to, and from which it will be found difficult, 
if at all possible, to guard it. 

The consequence I mean is this, that, although it 
/leaves us sufficient evidence of a supreme intelligent 
mind, it seems to take away all the evidence we have 
of other intelligent beings like ourselves. What I call 
a father, a brother, or a fiiend, is only a parcel of ideas 
in my own mind; and being ideas in my mind, they 

2 
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cannot possibly have that relation to another mind- 
vvhich they have to mine, any more than the pain felt 
by me can be the individual pain felt by another. I 
can find no principle in Berkeley’s system, which 
affords me even probable ground to conclude, that 
there are other intelligent beings like myself, in the 
relations of father, brother, friend, or- fellow-citizen. 

1 am left alone, as the only creature of Gonfin the uni¬ 
verse, in that forlorn state of Egoism, into which, it is 
said, some of the disciples of Des Cartes were brought 
by his philosophy. 

Of all the opinions that have ever been advanced by 
philosophers, this of Bishop Berkeley, -that there is no 
material world, seems the strangest, and the most apt 
to bring philosophy into ridicule with plain men, who 
are guided by the dictates of nature and common - 
sense. And it will not, I apprehend, be improper'to 
trace this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its ori¬ 
gin, and to observe its gradual progress, till it acquired 
such strength, that a pious and learned Bishop had the 
boldness to usher it into the, world, as demonstrable 
from the principles of philosophy universally received, 
and as an admirable expedient Sir the advancement of 
knowledge, and for the defence of religion. 

During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, men 
were little disposed to doubt, and much to dogmatize. 
The existence of the objects of sense was held as a first 
principle; and the received doctrine was, that the sen¬ 
sible species or idea is the very form of the external 
object, just separated from the matter of it, and sept 
into the mind that perceives it; so that we find no ap¬ 
pearance of scepticism about the existence of matter 
under that philosophy. 

Des Cartes taught men to doubt even of those 
things that had been taken for first principles. He 
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■''rejected the doctrine of species or ideas coming from 
objects'; but still maintained, that what we imme¬ 
diately perceive is not the external object, but an idea 
or image of it in our mind. This led soma of his dis¬ 
ciples into Egoism, and to disbelieve the existence of 
every creature in the universe but themselves and their 
own ideas. 

But Des Cartes himself, either from dread of the 
censure of tiie church, which he took great care not 
to provoke, or to shun the ridicule of the world, which 
might have crushed his system at once, as it did that 
of the Egoists; or, perhaps, from inward conviction, 
was resolved'to support the existence of matter. To 
do this consistently with his principles, lie found him¬ 
self obliged to have recourse to arguments that are far¬ 
fetched, and not very cogent. Sometimes he argues, 
that our senses are given us by God, who is no de¬ 
ceiver ; and therefore we ought to believe" their testi¬ 
mony. But this argument is weak; because, accord¬ 
ing to his principles, our senses testify no more but 
that we have certain ideas: And if we draw conclu¬ 
sions from this testimony, which the premises will not 
support, we deceive ourselves. To give more force to 
this weak argument, he sometimes adds, that we have 
by nature a strong propensity to believe that there is an 
external world corresponding'to our ideas. 

Malebranche thohght, that this strong propensity 
is. nett a sufficient reason for believing the existence of 
matter; and that it is to be received as an article of 
jlaith, not certainly discoverable by reason. He is 
aware that faith comes by hearing; and that it may be 
said that prophets, apostles, and miracles, are only 
ideas in our minds. „But to this he answers. That 
though these things are only ideas, yet faith turns them 
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into realities; and this answer, he hopes, will satisfy— 
those who are not too morose. 

It may perhaps seem strange, that Locke, who 
wrote so much about ideas, should not see those con¬ 
sequences which Berkeley thought so obviously de- 
ducible from that doctrine. Mr Locke surely was not 
willing that the doctrine of ideas should be thought to 
be loaded with such consequences. He acknowledges, 
that the existence of a material world is not to be re¬ 
ceived as a first principle; nor is it demonstrable; but 
he offers the best arguments for it he can ; and supplies 
the weakness of his arguments by this observation, 
that wp have such evidence as is sufficient to diiect us 
in pursuing the good, and avoiding the ill we may re¬ 
ceive from external things, beyond which we have no 
concern. 

There is, indeed, a single passage in Locke’s Essay, 
which may lead one to conjecture, that he had a 
glimpse of that system which Berkeley afterwards 
advanced, but thought proper to suppress it ivithin his 
own breast. The passage is in book 4. chap. io. 
where, having proved the existence of an eternal intel¬ 
ligent mind, he comes to answer those who conceive 
that matter also must be eternal; because we cannot 
conceive how it could be made out of nothing : And 
having observed that the creation of minds requires no 
less power than the creation of matter, he adds what 
follows: “ Nay, possibly, if we could emancipate our- 
‘ selves from vulgar notions, and raise our thoughts, 

‘ as far as they would reach, to a closer contemplation 
‘ of things, we might be able to aim at some dim and , 
‘ seeming conception, how matter might at first be 
‘ made, and begin to exist by the power of that eternal 
‘ first Being; but to give beginning and being to a 
‘ spirit, would be found a more inconceivable effect 
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A of omnipotent power. But this being what would 
“ perha'ps lead us too far from the notions on which 
.«< the philosophy now in the world is built, it would 
“ not be pardonable to deviate so far from them, or to 
“ inquire, so far as grammar itself would authorise, if 
“ the common settled opinion opposes it; especially 
“ in this place; where the received doctrine serves well 
“ enough to our present purpose.” 

It appears from this passage, first, That Mr Locke 
had some system in his mind, perhaps not fully digest¬ 
ed, to which we might be led, by raising our thoughts 
to a closer contemplation of things, and emancipating 
them from vulgar notions. Second///, That thiv system 
would lead so far from the notions on which the phi¬ 
losophy now in the world is built, that he thought 
' proper to keep it within his own breast. Third/.//, That 
it ‘might be doubted whether this system differed so far 
from the common settled opinion in reality, as it 
seemed to do in words. Fourthl//. By this system, we 
might possibly be enabled to aim at some dim and 
seeming conception how. matter might at first be made 
and begin to exist; but it would give no aid in con¬ 
ceiving how a spirit might be made. These are the 
characteristics of that system which Mr Locke had in 
his mind, and thought it prudent to suppress. May 
they not lead to a probable conjecture, that it was the 
same, or something similar to that ot Bishop Berke¬ 
ley? According to Berkeley’s system, God’s creating 
the material world at such a time, means no more but 
that he decreed from that time, to produce ideas in the 
/minds of finite spirits, in that order, and according to 
■ those rules, which we call the laws of Nature. 1 his, 
indeed, removes all difficulty, in conceiving how matter 
was created; and Berkeley does not fail to take notice 
tf the advantage of his system on that account. But 
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his system gives no aid in conceiving how a spirit may¬ 
be made. It appears, therefore, that, every particular 
Mr Locke has hinted, with regaid to that system which . 
he had in his mind, but thought it prudent to suppress, 
tallies exactly with the system of Berkeley. If w 7 e 
add to this, that Berkeley’s system follows from Mr 
Locke’s, by very obvious consequence, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to conjecture, from the passage now quoted, 
that he was not unaware of that consequence, but left 
it to those who should come after him to carry his 
principles their full length, when they should by time 
be better established, and able to bear the shock of 
their opposition to vulgar notions. Mr Norris, in his 
Essay towards the theory of the ideal or intelligible 
world, published in 1701, observes, that the material 
world is not an object of sense; because sensation is 
within us, and has no object. Its existence, therefore, 
he says, is a collection of reason, and not a very evi- 
•dent one. 

From this detail we may learn, that the doctrine of 
ideas, as it was new modelled by Des C vries, looked 
with an unfriendly aspect upon the material world; 
and although philosophers were very unwilling to give 
up either, they found it a very difficult task to recon¬ 
cile them to each other. In this state of things Ber¬ 
keley, I think, is reputed the first who had the daring 
resolution to give up the material .world altogether, as 
a sacrifice to the received philosophy of ideas. 

But we ought not in this historical sketch to omit an 
author of far inferior name, Arthur Collier, Rector 
of Langford Magna, near Sarum. He .published a' 
book in 1713, which he calls Clavis Universalis; or, a 
new Enquiry after Truth ; being a demonstration of 
the non-existence, or impossibility of an external world. 
His arguments are the same in substance with Berke- 
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'ley’s ; and he appears to understand the whole strength 
of his cause. Though he is not deficient in metaphy¬ 
sics) acuteness, his style is disagreeable, being fu^ of 
conceits, of new coined words, scholastic terms, and 
perplexed sentences. He appears to be well acquaint¬ 
ed with Des Cartes, Malebranche and Norris, as 
well as with Aristotle and the schoolmen : But, what 
is very strange, it does not appear that he had ever 
heard of Locke’s Essay, which'had been published 
twenty-four years, or of Berkeley’s Principles of 
Knowledge, which had been published three years. 

He says, he had been ten years firmly convinced of 
the non-existence of an external world, before he ven¬ 
tured to publish his book. He is far from thinking as 
Berkeley does, that the vulgar are of his opinion. If 
his book should make any converts to his system, (of 
Which he expresses little hope, though he has support¬ 
ed it by nine demonstrations,) he takes pains to shew 
that his disciples, notwithstanding their opinion, may, 
with the unenlightened, speak of material things in 
the common style. He, himself had scruples of con¬ 
science about this for some time; and if he had not" 
got over them, he must, have shut his lips for ever : 
But he considered, that God himself has used this style 
in speaking to men in the Holy Scripture, and has 
thereby sanctified it to all the faithful; and that to the 
pure all things are pure. He thinks his opinion may 
be-ofigreat use, especially in religion ; and applies it 
in particular, to put an end to the controversy about 
Christ’s presence in the sacrament. 

I have taken the liberty to give this short account of 
Collier’s book, because I believe it is rare, and little 
known. I have only §een one copy of it, which is in 
the University library of Glasgow. 

• VOL. i. a A 
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CHAP. XI. 

Bishop Berkeley’s Sentiments of the Nature of Ideas . 

J Pass over the sentiments of Bishop Berkeley, with 
respect to abstract ideas, and with respect to space 
and time, as things which may more properly be consi¬ 
dered in another place. But I must take notice of one 
part of his system, wherein he seems to have deviated 
from the common opinion about ideas. 

Though he sets out in his Principles of Knowledge 
by telling us, that it is evident the objects of human 
knowledge are ideas, and builds his whole system upon 
this principle; yet, in the progress of it, he finds that 
there are certain objects of human knowledge that are 
not ideas, but things which have a permanent existence. 
The objects of knowledge, of which we have no ideas, 
are our own minds, and their various operations, other 
finite minds, and the Supreme Mind. The reason 
why there can be.no ideas of spirits and their opera¬ 
tions, the author informs us, is this. That ideas are pas¬ 
sive, inert, unthinking beings; they cannot therefore 
be the image or likeness of things that have thought, 
and will, and active power ; we have notions of minds 
and of their operations, but not ideas : We know what 
we mean by thinking, willing, and perceiving; we 
can reason about beings endowed with those powers, 
hut we have no ideas of them. A spirit, or mind, is 
the only substance or support wherein the unthinking 
beings or ideas can exist; but that this substance which 
supports or perceives ideas, should itself be an idea, or 
like an idea, is evidently absurd, 

He observes further, Pfincip. sect. 142. that “ all 
♦‘"relations including an act of the mind, we cannot 
♦♦"properly be said to have an idea, but rather a notioi 
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“ of the relations or habitudes between things. But if, 
‘‘ in the modern way, the word idea is extended to 
'“^spirits, and relations, and acts, this is, after all, an afi. 
“ fair of verbal concern; yet it conduces to clearness. 

and propriety, that we distinguish things very dif- 
“ ferent by different names.” 

This is an important part of Berkeley’s system, and 
deserves attention. We are led by it to divide the ob¬ 
jects of human knowledge into two kinds: The first is 
ideas, which we have by our five senses; they have no 
existence when they are not perceived, and exist only 
in the minds of those who perceive them. The se¬ 
cond kind of objects comprehends spirits, their acts, 
and. the relations and habitudes of things. Of these 
we have notions, but no ideas. No idea can represent 
them, or have any similitude to them : Yet we under¬ 
stand what they mean, and we can speak with under¬ 
standing, and reason about them, without ideas. 

This account of ideas is very different from that 
which Locke has given. In his system, we have no 
knowledge where we have no ideas. Every thought 
must have an idea for its immediate object. In Berke-' 
ley’s the most important objects are known .without 
ideas. In Locke’s system, there are two sources of 
our ideas, sensation and reflection. In Berkeley’s, 
sensation is the only source, because of the objects of 
reflection there can be no ideas. We know them 
without ideas. Locke divides our ideas into those of 
substances, modes, and relations. In Berkeley’s sys¬ 
tem, there arg.no ideas of substances, or of relations, 
but notions only. And even in the class of modes, 
the operations of our own minds are things of which 
we have distinct notions; but no ideas. 

We ought to do the justice to Malebranche to ac¬ 
knowledge, that in this point, as well as in many ©- 
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Bishop Berkeley’s Sentiments qf the Nature of ideas. 

J Pass over the sentiments of Bishop Berkeley, with 
respect to abstract ideas, and with respect to space 
and time, as things which may more properly be consi¬ 
dered in another place. But I must take notice of one 
part of his system, wherein he seems to have deviated 
from the common opinion about ideas. 

Though he sets out in his Principles of Knowledge 
by telling us, that it is evident the objects of human 
knowledge are ideas, and builds his whole system upon 
this principle ; yet, in the progress of it, he finds' that 
there are certain objects of human knowledge that are 
not ideas, but things which have a permanent existence. 
The objects of knowledge, of which we have no ideas, 
are our own minds, and their various operations, other 
finite minds, and the Supreme Mind. The reason 
why there can be.no ideas of spirits and their opera¬ 
tions, the author informs us, is'this, That ideas are pas¬ 
sive, inert, unthinking beings; they cannot therefore 
be the image or likeness of things that have thought, 
and will, and active power ; we have notions of minds 
and of their operations, but not ideas : We know what 
we mean by thinking, willing, and perceiving; we 
can reason about beings endowed with those powers, 
but we have no ideas of them. A spirit, or mind, is 
the only substance or support wherein the unthinking 
beings or ideas can exist; but that this substance which 
supports or perceives ideas, should itself be an idea, or 
like an idea, is evidently absurd, 

He observes further, Pfincip. sect. 142. that “ all 
“ relations including an act of the mind, we cannot 
**' properly be said to have an idea, but rather a notion 
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“ of the relations or habitudes between things. But if, 
in the modern way, the word idea is extended to 
'“spirits, and relations, and acts, this is, after all, an afi. 
“ fair of verbal concern; yet it conduces to clearness 
“ and propriety, that we distinguish things very dif- 
“ ferent by different names.” 

This is an important part of Berkeley's system, and 
deserves attention. We are led by it to divide the ob¬ 
jects of human knowledge into two kinds: The first is 
ideas, which we have by our five senses; they have no 
existence when they are not perceived, and exist only 
in the minds of those who perceive them. The se¬ 
cond kind of objects comprehends spirits, their acts, 
arn^the relations and habitudes of things. Of these 
we have notions, but no ideas. No idea can represent 
them, oj: have any similitude to them : Yet we under¬ 
stand what they mean, and we can speak with under¬ 
standing, and reason about them, without ideas. 

This account of ideas is vety different from that 
which Locke has given. In his system, we have no 
knowledge where we have no ideas. Every thought 
must have an idea for its immediate object. In Berke- 
i.ey’s the most important objects are known without 
ideas. In Locke's system, there are two sources of 
our ideas, sensation and reflection. In Berkeley’s, 
sensation is the only source, because of the objects of 
reflection there can be no ideas. We know them 
without ideas. Locke divides our ideas into those of 
substances, modes, and relations. In Berkeley’s sys¬ 
tem, there arg.no ideas of substances, or of relations, 
but notions only. And even in the class of modes, 
the operations of our own minds are things of which 
we have distinct notions ; but no ideas. 

We ought to do the justice to Malebranche to ac¬ 
knowledge, that in this point, as well as in many o- 

9 
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thers, his system comes nearer to Berkeley’s than the 
latter seems willing to own. That author tells us, that 
there are four different ways in which we come to the 
knowledge of things. To know things by their ideas, 
is only one of the four. He affirms, that we have no 
idea of our own mind, or any of its modifications: 
That we know these things by consciousness, without 
ideas. Whether these two acute philosophers foresaw 
the consequences that may be drawn from the system 
of ideas, taken in its full extent, and which were after¬ 
wards drawn by Mr Hume, I cannot pretend to say. 
If they did, their regard to religion was to® great to 
permit them to admit those consequences, or the prin¬ 
ciples with which they were necessarily connected^ 

However this may be, if there be so many things 
that may be apprehended and known without ideas, 
this very naturally suggests a scruple with regard to 
those that are left: For it may be said, If we can ap¬ 
prehend and reason about the world of spirits, without 
ideas, Is it not possible that we may apprehend and 
reason about a material world, without ideas? If con¬ 
sciousness and reflection furnish us with notions ot spi¬ 
rits, and of their attributes, without ideas, may not our 
senses furnish us with notions of bodies and their attri¬ 
butes, without ideas? 

Berkeley foresaw this objection to his system, and 
puts it in the mouth of Hylas, -in the following words: 
Dial. 3 . Hylas. “ If you can conceive the mind of 
“ God, without having an idea of it, Why may not I 
“ be allowed to conceive the existence of matter, not-' 
“ withstanding that I have no idea of it?” The answer 
of Philonous is, “You neither perceive matter ob- 
“ jectively, as you do an inactive being or idea, nor 
“ know it, as you do yourself, by a reflex act, neither 
“ do you immediately apprehend it by similitude of 
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“ the one or the other, nor yet collect it by reasoning 
“ from-that which you know immediately. All which 
’‘Snakes the case of matter widely different from that 
“ of the Deity.” 

Though HyL'YS declares himself satisfied with this 
answer, I .confess I am not: Because, if I may trust 
the faculties ..that God has given me, I do perceive 
matter objectively, that is, something which is extend¬ 
ed and solid, which may be measured and weighed, is 
the immediate object of my touch and sight. And 
this object I take to be matter, and not an idea. And 
though I have been taught by Philosophers, that what 
I immediately touch is ail idea, and not matter.; yet I 
baye never been able to discover this by the most ac¬ 
curate attention to my own perceptions. 

It were to be wished, that this ingenious author had 
explained what he means by ideas, as distinguished 
from notions. The word notion, being a word in com¬ 
mon language, is well understood. All men mean by 
it, the conception, the apprehension, or thought which 
we have of any object of thought. A notion, there¬ 
fore, is an act of the mind conceiving or thinking of 
some object. The object of thought may be either 
.something that is in the mind, or something that is 
not in the mind. It may be something that has no 
existence, or something that did, or does, or shall exist. 
But the notion which I have of that object, is an act 
ot my mind which really exists while I think of the" 
object; But has no existence when I do not think of ir. 
The word idea, in popular language, has precisely the 
same meaning as the word notion. But Philosophers 
have another meaning to the word idea; and what 
thm meaning is, I think, is very difficult to say. 

The whole of Bishop Berkeley’s system depends 
..upon the distinction between notions and ideas; and 
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therefore it is worth while to find, if we are able, what 
those things are which he calls ideas, as distinguished 
from notions. 

For this purpose, we may.observe, that he takes no¬ 
tice of two kinds of ideas, the ideas of sense, and the 
ideas of imagination. “ The ideas imprinted on the 
“ senses by the Author of nature, he says, are called 
“ real things; an l those excited in the imagination, 
“ being less regular, vivid, and constant, are more pro- 
“ perly termed ideas, or images of things, which they 
“copy and 1 represent. But then our sensations, be 
“ they never so vivid and distinct, are nevertheless 
“ ideas.; that is, they exist in the mind, or are perceiv- 
“ ed by it as truly as the ideas of its own framing. J'he 

ideas of sense are allowed to have more reality in 
“ them ; that is, to be more strong, orderly, and cohe- 
“ rent, than the creatures of the mind. They are also 
“ less dependent on the spirit or thinking substance 
“ which perceives them, in that they are excited by 
“ the will of another and more powerful spirit; yet 
“ still they are ideas; and certainly no idea, whether 
“ faint or strong, can exist, otherwise than in a mind 
“ perceiving it.” Princip. sect. 33. 

From this passage we see, that, by the ideas of sense, 
the author means sensations : And this, indeed is evi¬ 
dent from many other passages, of which I shall men¬ 
tion a few, Princip. sect. 5. “ Light and colours, heat 

“ and cold, extension and figure, in a word, the things 
“ we see and feel, what are they but so many sensa- 
“ tions, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense ; and 
“ is it possible to separate, even in thought, any of these 
“ from perception ? For my part, I might as easily di¬ 
vide a thing from itself.” Sect. 18 . “As for our 
“ senses, by them we have the knowledge only of our 
“ sensations, ideas, or those things that are immediately- 
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“ perceived by sense; call them what you will: Bui 
“ they do not inform us that things exist without the 
'Hqnind, or unperceived, like to those which are per- 
“ eejved.” Sect. 25. “ All our ideas, sensations, or 
“ the things which we perceive, by whatever names 
“they ma^ be distinguished, are visibly inactive; 
“ there is nothing of power or agency included in 
“ them.” 

This therefore appears certain, that, by the ideas of 
6ense, the author meant the sensations we have by 
means of our senses. 1 have endeavoured to explain 
the meaning of the word sensation, Essay 1. chap. 1. 
and refer to 'the explication there given of it, which 
appears to me to be perfectly agreeable to the sense in 
which Bishop Berkeley uses it. 

As there can be no notion or thought but in a think¬ 
ing being; 50 there can be no sensation but in a 
sentient being. It is the act, or being of a sentient 
being; its very essence consists in its being felt. 
Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a similar sensa¬ 
tion in the same, or in some other mind. To think 
that any quality in a thing that is inanimate can re¬ 
semble a sensation, is a great absurdity. In all this, 
I cannot but agree perfectly with Bishop Berkeley ; 
and I think his notions of sensation much more dis¬ 
tinct and accurate than Locke’s, who thought that the 
primary qualities of body are resemblances of our sen¬ 
sations, but that the secondary are not. 

That we have many sensations by means of our ex¬ 
ternal senses, there can be no doubt; and if he i-. 
pleased to call those ideas, there ought to be no dis¬ 
pute about the meaning of a word. But, says Bishop 
Berkeley, By our senses, we have the knowledge onltj 
of our sensations or ideas, call them which you will. 

I allow him to call them which he will; but I would 
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have the word onh/ in this sentence to be well weigh¬ 
ed, because a great deal depends upon it. 

For if it be true, that, by our senses, we have the 
knowledge of our sensations only, then his system 
must be admitted, and the existence' of a material 
world must be given up as a dream. No-demonstra¬ 
tion can be more invincible than this.- It we have 
any knowledge of a material world, it must be by the 
senses: But, by the senses, we have no knowledge 
but of our sensations only ; and our sensations have no 
resemblance of any thing that can be in a material 
world. Idle only proposition in this demonstration 
which admits of doubt is, that, by our senses, we have 
(he knowledge of our sensations only, and oi notln-ng 
else. If there are objects of the senses which are not 
sensations, his arguments do not touch them; they 
may be things which do not exist in the mind, as all 
sensations do; they may be things, of which, by our 
senses, we have notions, though no ideas; just as, by 
consciousness and reflection, we have notions of spi¬ 
rits, and of their operations, without ideas or sensations. 

Shall we say then, that, by our senses, we have the 
knowledge of our sensations only ; and that they give 
us no notion of any thing but of our sensations ? Per¬ 
haps this has been the doctrine of philosophers, and 
not of Bishop Berkeley alone, otherwise he would 
have supported it by arguments. Mr Locke calls all 
the notions we have by our senses, ideas oj sensation ; 
and in this has been very generally followed. Hence 
it seems a very natural inference, that ideas of sensa¬ 
tion are sensations. But philosophers may err: Let 
us hear the dictates of common sense upon this point. 

Suppose I am pricked with a pin, I ask, Is the pain 
I feel, a sensation ? undoubtedly it is. There can be 
nothing that resembles pain in any inanimate being; 
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But I ask again, Is the pin a sensation ? To this ques¬ 
tion, 1 .find myself under a necessity of answering, 
."That the pin is nol a sensation, nor can have the least 
Yeseqiblance to any sensation. The piu lias length, 
and thickness, and figure, and weight. A sensation 
can have Wine of those qualities. I am not more cer¬ 
tain that the. pain I feel is a sensation, than that the 
pin is not a sensation; yet the pin is an object of sense, 
and I am as certain, that I perceive its figure and hard¬ 
ness by my senses, as that 1 feel pain when pricked by it. 

Having said so much of the ideas of sense in Berke¬ 
ley’s system, we are' next to consider the account he 
gives of the N ideas of imagination. Of these he says, 
Ptincip. sect. 28. “ I find I .can excite ideas in my 
“ mind at pleasure, and vary and -shift the scene as oft 
“ as I,think fit. It is no more than willing; and 
“.-and straightway this or that idea arises in iuy fan- 
“ cy ; and by the same power it is obliterated, and 
“ makes way for another. This making und unmak- 
“ ing of ideas, doth .very properly denominate the 
“ mind active. This much is certain, and grounded 
“ on experience. Our* sensations, he says, are called 
“ real things ; the ideas of imagination are more pro- 
“ perly termed ideas, or images of things that is, as 
I apprehend, they are the images of our sensations. It 
might surely be expected, that we should be well ac¬ 
quainted with the ideas of imagination, as they aie of 
our making; yet, after all the Bishop has said about 
them, I am at a loss to know what they are. 

1 would observe in the jSnt place, With regard to 
these ideas of imagination, that they are not sensations; 
for surely sensation is the work of the senses, and not 
of imagination; and though pain be a sensation, the 
thought of pain, when I am not pained, is no sensa¬ 
tion. 
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I observe, in tlic second place, That I can find no 
distinction between ideas of imagination, and notions, 
which the author says, are not ideas. I can easily 
distinguish between a notion and a sensation,. -If n 
one thing to say, I have the sensation of pain. It is 
another thing to say, I have a notion of whin. The 
last expression signifies no more than tliat I under¬ 
stand what is meant by the word pain. The first sig¬ 
nifies, that 1 really feel pain. But I can find no dis¬ 
tinction between the notion of pain, and the imagina¬ 
tion of it, or indeed between the notion of any thing 
else, and the imagination of it, I can therefore give 
no account of the distinction which Berkeley makes 
between ideas of imagination, and notions, which he 
says, are not ideas. They seem to me perfectly tq 
coincide. 

He seems indeed to say, that the ideas of imagi¬ 
nation differ not in kind from those of the senses, 
but only in the degree of their regularity, vivacity, 
and constancy. “ They are, says he, less regular, vi- 
“ vid, and constant.” This doctrine was afterwards 
greedily embraced by Mr Hume, and makes a main 
pillar of his system ; but it cannot be reconciled to 
common sense, to which Bishop Berkeley professes 
a great regard. For, according to this doctrine, if we 
compare the state of a man racked with the gout, with 
his state, when being at perfect ease, he relates what 
he has suffered ; the difference of these two states is 
only this, that, in the last, the pain is less regular, vi¬ 
and, and constant, than in the first. We cannot possi¬ 
bly assent to this. Every man knows that he can re¬ 
late the pain he suffered, not only without pain, but 
with pleasure; and that to suffer pain, and to think 
of it, are things which totally differ in kind, and not in 
degree only. 
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We see, therefore, upon the whole, that according to 
this system, of the most important objects of knovv- 
jodge, that is, of spirits, of their operations, and of the 
relations of things, we have no ideas at all; we have 
notions *t>f them, but not ideas: The ideas we have 
are those hf sense, and those of imagination. The 
firsA-are the Sensations We have by means of our sen¬ 
ses, whose existence no man can deny, because he is 
conscious of th^tai ; and whose nature hath been ex¬ 
plained by t)ns author with great accuracy. As to 
the ideas of imagination, he hath left us much in the 
dark: He makes them images of our sensations, 
though, according to his own doctrine, nothing can 
resemble a sensation, but a sensation. He seems to 
think, that they differ from sensations only in the de¬ 
gree of.their regularity, vivacity, and constancy : But 
this cannot be reconciled to the experience of man¬ 
kind ; and besides this maik, winch cannot be admitted, 
he hath given us no other mark by which they may be 
distinguished from notions : Nay, it may be observed, 
that the very reason he gives why wc can have no 
ideas of the acts of the mind about its ideas, nor of the 
relations of tilings is applicable to what he calls ideas 
of imagination. Princip. sect. 14-2. “ We may not, 

“ I think, strictly be said to have an idea of an active 
“ being, or of an action, although we may be said to 
“ have a notion of them. I have some knowledge or 
“ notion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, in as 
“ much as I know or understand what is meant by 
“ these words. It is al^o to be remarked, that all ic- 
“ lations, including an act of the mind, we cannot so 
“ properly be said to have an idea, but rather a notion 
“ of the relations aigj. habitudes between things.” 
From this it follows, that our imaginations are no 
properly ideas, but notions, because they include an 
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act of the mind. For he tells us, in a passage already 
quoted, that they are creatures of the mind, of its own 
framing, and that it makes and unmakes them asY 
thinks fit, and from this is properly denominaJcKTac¬ 
tive. If it be a good reason why we have-’not ideas, 
but notions only of relations, because they include art 
act of the mind ; the same reason must lead us to -con¬ 
clude, that our imaginations are nolions, and not i- 
deas, since they are made and unmade- by the mind as 
it thinks fit, and fiom this it is properly denominated 
active. 

When so much has been written, and so many dis¬ 
putes raised about ideas, it were desirable that we 
knew what they are, and to what category or clasV of 
beings they belong. In this, we might expect satisfac¬ 
tion in the writings of Bishop Berkeley, if any where, 
consideiing his known accuracy and precision in the 
use of words; and it is for this reason that I have 
taken so much pains to find out what he took them to 
be. 

After all, if I understand what he calls the ideas of 
sense, they arc the sensations which we have by means 
of our five senses ; but they are, he says, less properly 
termed ideas. 

' I undefstarid likewise whauhe calls notions, but they, 
says he, are very different from ideas, though, in the 
modern way, often called by that name. 

The ideas of imagination remain, which are most 
properly termed ideas, as he says ; and, with regard 
to these, I am still very much in the daik. When I 
imagme a lion or an elephant, the lion or an elephant 
is the object imagined. The act of the mind, in con¬ 
ceiving that object, is the notion, the conception, or 
imagination of the object. If, besides the object, and 
the act of the mind about it, there be something call ■ 
e d the idea of the object, I know not what it is. 
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If we consult other authors who have treated of 
ideas, we shall find as little satisfaction with regard to 
v lie meaning of this philosophical term. The vulgar 
ha Vo .adopted it; but they only mean by it the notiou 
or conception we have of any object, especially our 
more abstract or general notions. When it is thus 
put^Q signify/he operation of the mind about objects, 
whether in conceiving, remembering, or perceiving, 
it ig well understood. But philosophers will have 
ideas to be tljie objects of the mind’s operations, and 
not the operations themselves. There is, indeed, 
great variety of objects of thought. Wc can think 
of minds, and of their operations, of bodies, and of 
their, qualities and relations. If ideas are not com¬ 
prehended under any of these classes, I am at a loss 
•to comprehend what they are. 

' In ancient philosophy, ideas were said to be imma¬ 
terial forms, which, according to one system, existed 
from all eternity, and, according to another, are sent 
forth from the objects, ■ whose form they are. In mo¬ 
dern philosophy, they are things in the mind, which 
are the immediate objects of all our thoughts, and 
which have no. existence when we do not think of 
them. They are called the images, the resemblances, 
the representatives of external objects of sense ; yet 
they have neither colour, nor smell, nor figure, nor 
motion, nor any sensible quality. I revere the au¬ 
thority of philosophers, especially where they are so 
unanimous ; but until I can comprehend what they 
mean by ideas, I must think and speak with the 
vulgar. 

In sensation, properly so called, I can distinguish 
two things, the mind or sentient being, and the sensa¬ 
tion. Whether the last is to be called a feeling or 
an operation, I dispute not j but it has no object 
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distinct from the sensation itself. If in sensation 
there be a third tiling, called an idea, I know not 
what it is. 

In perception, in remembrance, and in conception, 
or imagination, I distinguish three things,,the mind 
that operates, the operation of the mind, and the ob¬ 
ject of that operation. That the object- perceived is 
one thing, and the perception of that object another, 
I am as certain as I can be of any th.pg. The same, 
may be said of conception, of remembi t mce, of love 
and hatred, of desire and aversion. In all these the 
act of the mind about its object is one thing, the ob¬ 
ject is another thing. There must be ah object, real 
or imaginary, distinct from the operation of the mind 
about it. Now, if in these operations the idea be a 
fourth thing different from the three I have mention¬ 
ed, I know not what it is, nor have been able to learn 
from all that has been written about ideas. And if 
the doctrine of philosophers about ideas confounds 
any two of these things which I have mentioned as 
distinct; if, for example, it confounds the object per¬ 
ceived with the perception of that object, and repre¬ 
sents them as one and the same thing, such doctrine 
is altogether repugnant to all that 1 am able to dis¬ 
cover'of the operations of my own mind ; and it is re¬ 
pugnant to the common sense of mankind, expressed 
in the structure of all languages. 

ciiap. xii. 

Of the Sentiments oj Mr Hume. 

^I'WO volumes of the Treatise of Human Nature 
were published in 1739, and the third in 1740. 
The doctrine contained in this Treatise was published 
anew in a more popular form in Mr Hume’s Philosophical 
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Essays, of which there have been various editions. 
What oilier a>nho>",. from the time of Di.s Cartes, 
]7ad called ideas, this author distinguished into two 
kmd; ( to jvit, impressions and ideas; comprehending 
under the first, all our sensations, passions, and emo¬ 
tions ; and under the last, the faint images of these, 
whenjwe lente^fiber or imagine them. 

He sets'CnVwith this, as a principle that needed no 
proof, and of wmch therefore he oilers none, That 
all the perceptions of the human mind resolve them¬ 
selves into tl^se two kinds, impressions and ideas. 

As this proposition is the foundation upon which 
the whole of Mr Hume’s system rests, and from which 
it is rrxised with great acuteness indeed, and ingenuity, 
it were to be wished that he had told us upon what 
authority this fundamental proposition rests, but we 
are' left to guess, whether it is held forth as a first prin¬ 
ciple, which has its evidence in itself; or whether 
it is to be received upon the authority of philoso¬ 
phers. 

Mr Lockf. had taught us, that all the immediate 
objects of human knowledge are ideas in the mind. 
Bishop Berkeley, proceeding upon this foundation, 
demonstrated very easily, that there is no material 
world. And he thought, that, for the purposes, both 
of philosophy and religion, we should find no loss, but 
great benefit in the want of it. But the Bishop, as 
became his order, was unwilling to give up the world 
of spirits. He saw very well, that ideas are as unfit 
to represent spirits as they are to represent bodies. 
Perhaps he saw, that if we perceive only the ideas of 
spiiits, we shall find the same difficulty in inferring 
their real existence fropi the existence of their ideas, 
as we find in inferring the existence of matter from 
the idea of it; and therefore, while he gives up the 
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material world in favour of the system of ideas, lie 
gives up one half of that system in favour of the world 
of spirits; and maintains, that we can without ideas 
think, and speak, and reason, intelligibly about spirits, 
and what belongs to them. 

Mr Hume shews no such partiality in favour of the 
world of spirits. He adopts the theory of ideas iji its 
full extent; and, -in consequence, shew^that there is 
neither matter nor mind in the universe ; nothing 
but impressions and ideas. What we epll a both/, is 
only a bundle of sensations ; and what we call the 
mind , is only a bundle of thoughts, passions, and emo¬ 
tions, without any subject. 

Some ages hence it will perhaps be looked upon., as 
a curious anecdote, that two philosophers of the 18th 
century, of very distinguished ■ rank, were led by a 
philosophical hypothesis; one to disbelieve the exis¬ 
tence of matter, and the other to disbelieve the exis¬ 
tence both of matter and of mind. Such an anecdote 
may not be uninstruotive, it' it prove a warning to 
philosophers to beware of hypotheses, especially when 
they lead to conclusions which contradict the prin¬ 
ciples upon which all men of common sense must act 
in common life. 

The Egoists, whom we mentioned before, were left 
far behind by Mr Hume ; for they believed their 
own existence, and perhaps also the existence of a 
Deity. But Mr Hume’s system does not even leave 
him a se/J to claim the property of his impressions 
and ideas. 

A system of consequences, however absurd, acutely 
and justly drawn from a few principles, in very ab¬ 
stract matters, is of real utility in science, and may be 
made subservient to real knowledge. This merit Mr 
Hume’s metaphysical writings have in a great degree.- 
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We had occasion before to observe, that since the 
time of Des Cartes, philosophers, in treating of the 
powers of the mind, have in many instances con¬ 
founded things, which the common sense of mankind 
has always'led them to distinguish, and which have 
different names in all languages. Thus, in the per¬ 
ception of an external object, all languages distinguish 
three tilings*, tji if mind that perceives, the operation of 
that mind, whica is called perception, and the object 
perceived. Nothing appears more evident to a mind 
untutored by philosophy, than that these three are 
distinct things, which, though related, ought never to 
be confounded. The structure of all languages sup¬ 
poses this distinction, and is built upon it. Philoso¬ 
phers have introduced a fourth thing in this process, 
which they call the idea of the object, which is sup¬ 
posed to be an image, or representative ot th e-object, 
and is said to be the immediate object. The vulgar 
know nothing about this idea ; it is a creature of phi¬ 
losophy, introduced to account for, and explain, the 
manner of our perceiving external objects. 

It is pleasant to obsdrve, that while philosopheis, 
for more than a centuiy, have been labounng, by 
nTeans of ideas, to explain perception, and the other 
operations of the mind, those ideas have by degrees 
usurped the place ot perception, object, and even of 
the mind itself, and have supplanted those very things 
they were brought to explain. Des Cartes reduced 
all the operations of the understanding to perception ; 
and what can be more natural to those who believe 
that they are only different modes ot perceiving 
ideas in our own minds. Locke confounds ideas, 
sometimes with the perception of an external ob¬ 
ject, Sometimes with the external object itself. In 
Berkeley’s system, the idea is the only object, and 
vol. x. c c 
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yet is often confounded with the perception of it. 
But in Hume’s, the idea or the impression, which is 
only a more lively idea, is mind, perception, and ob¬ 
ject, all in one: So that, by the term perception in' 
Mr Hume’s system, we must understand the'blind it¬ 
self, all its operations, both of understanding and will, 
and all the objects of these operations.,/ Perception, 
taken in this sense, he divides into oyh, more lively 
perceptions, which hq calls impressions, and the less 
lively, which he calls ideas. To prevent repetition, 
I must here refer the reader to some remarks made 
upon this division, Essay I. chap. i. in tl|e explication 
there given of the words perceive,object, impression. 

Philosophers have differed very much with regard 
to the origin of our ideas, or the sources whence they 
are derived. The Peripatetics held, that all knowledge 
is derived originally from the senses ; and this ancie.nt 
doctrine seems to be revived by some late French 
philosophers, and by Dr Hartley and Dr Priestly 
among the British. Des Cartes maintained, that 
many of our ideas are innate. Locke opposed the 
doctrine of innate ideas with much zeal, and employs 
the whole first book of his Essay against it. But he 
admits two different sources of ideas; the operations 
of our external senses, which he calls sensation , by 
which we get all our ideas of body, and its attributes ; 
and reflection upon the operations of our minds, by 
which we get the ideas of every thing belonging .to 
the mind. The main design of the second book of 
Locke’s Essay, is to shew, that all our simple ideas, 
without exception, are derived from the one or the 
other, or both of these sources. In doing this, the 
author is led into some paradoxes, although, in gene¬ 
ral, he is not fond of paradoxes : And had he foreseen 
all the consequences that may be drawn from his ac~ 
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count of the origin of our ideas, he would probably 
have examined it more carefully. 

' Mr Hume adopts Locke’s account of the origin of 
our ideas, and from that principle infers, that we have 
no idea o{ substance, corporeal or spiritual, no idea of 
power, no other idea of a cause, but that it is some¬ 
thing^ antecedent, and constantly conjoined to that 
which we 'Kili its effect; and, in a word, that we can 
have no idea of any thing but our sensations, and the 
operations of mind we are conscious of. 

This author leaves no power to the mind in framing 
its ideas and impressions; and no wonder, since he 
holds that we have no idea of power ; and the mind 
is nothing but that succession of impressions and ideas 
of which vve are intimately conscious. 

. He thinks, therefore, that our impressions arise from 
unknown causes, and that the impressions are the 
causes of their corresponding ideas, By this he means 
no more but that they always go before the ideas; for 
this is all that is necessary to constitute the relation of 
cause and effect. 

As to the order and succession of our ideas, he holds 
it to be determined by three laws of attraction <?r as¬ 
sociation, which he takes to be original properties of 
the ideas, by which they attract, as it were, or asso¬ 
ciate themselves with other ideas which either re¬ 
semble them, or which have been contiguous to them 
in time and place, or,to which they have the relations 
of cause and effect. 

We may here observe by the way, that the last of 
these three laws seems to be included in the second, 
since causation, according to him, implies no mow 
than contiguity in' time and place. 

It is not my design at present to shew how Mf 
Hume, upon the princigj^p he has borrowed from 
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Locke and Berkeley, has with great acuteness reared 
a system of absolute scepticism, which leaves no ra¬ 
tional ground to believe any one proposition, rather’ 
than its contrary : My intention in this place being* 
only to give a detail of the sentiments of philosophers 
concerning ideas since they became an object of spe¬ 
culation, and concerning the manner of our perceiving 
external objects by their means. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Sentiments of Antony Ar^auld. 

I N this sketch of the opinions of philosophers con¬ 
cerning ideas, we must not omit Antony Arnauid, 
doctor of the Sorbonne, who, in the year 1683, pub¬ 
lished his book of True and False Ideas, in opposition 
to the system of Malebranche, before mentioned. It 
is only about ten years since I could find this book, 
and I believe it is rare. 

Though Arnauld wrote before Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, I have reserved to the last place some ac¬ 
count of his sentiments, because it seems difficult to 
determine whether he adopted the common theory of 
ideas, or whether he is singular in rejecting it altoge¬ 
ther as a fiction of philosophers. 

The controversy between Malebranche and Ar¬ 
nauld necessarily led them to consider what kind of 
things ideas are, a point upon which other philoso¬ 
phers had very generally been silent. Both of them 
professed the doctrine universally received, that we 
percfeive not material things immediately, that it is 
their ideas that are the immediate objects of our thought, 
and that it is in tjie idea of every thing that w e per¬ 
ceive its properties. 

It is necessary to premise, that both these authors 
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use the word perception, as Des Cartes had done be¬ 
fore them, to signify every operation of the under¬ 
standing. “ To think, to know, to perceive, are the 

same thing,” says Mr Arnauld, chap. 5. def. 2. 
It is likewise to be observed, that the various opera¬ 
tions of the mind are by both called modifications of 
the piind. perhaps they were led into this phrase by 
the Cartesian doctrine, that the essence of the mind 
consists in thinking, as that of body consists in exten¬ 
sion. I apprehend, therefore, that when they make 
sensation, perception, memory, and imagination, to be 
various mociifications of the mind, they mean no more, 
but that these are things which can only exist in the 
mind as their subject. We express the same thing, 
by calling them various modes of thinking, or various 
. operations of the mind. 

•'The things which the mind perceives, says Male- 
branche, are of two kinds. They are either in the 
mind it c elf, or they are external to it. The things in 
the mind, are all its different modifications, its sensa¬ 
tions, its imaginations, its pure intellections, its passions 
and affections. These are immediately perceived; we 
are conscious of them, and have no need of ideas to 
represent them to us. 

Things external to the mind, are either corporeal or 
spiritual. With regard to the last, he thinks it possi¬ 
ble, that, in another state, spirits may be an immediate 
object of our understandings, and so be perceived with¬ 
out ideas; that there may be such an union of spirits 
‘ as that they may immediately perceive each other, and 
communicate their thoughts mutually, without signs, 
and without ideas. 

But leaving this as a problematical point, he holds 
it to be undeniable, that material ihiii.r cannot be 
perceived immediately^iut only by the mediation of 
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ideas. He thought it likewise undeniable, that the 
idea must be immediately present to the mind, that it 
must touch the soul as it were, and modify its percep¬ 
tion of the object. 

From these principles we must necessarily conclude, 
either that the idea is some modification of the human 
mind, or that it must be an idea in the Divine Mind, 
which is always intimately present with our minds. 
The matter being brought to this alternative, Male¬ 
branche considers first, all the possible ways such a 
moditication may be produced in our mind as that we 
call an idea of a material object, taking itj for granted 
always, that it must be art object perceived, and some¬ 
thing different from the act of the mind in perceiving 
it. Fie finds insuperable objections against every hy¬ 
pothesis of such ideas being produced in our minds, 
and therefore concludes, that the immediate objects of 
perception are the ideas of the Divine Mind. 

Against this system Arnauld wrote his book of 
True and False Ideas. He does not object to the al¬ 
ternative mentioned by Malebranche ; but he main¬ 
tains, that ideas are modifications of our minds. And 
finding no other modification of the human mind 
which can be called the idea of an external object, he 
says it is only another word for perception. Chap. 5. 
def. 3. “ I take the idea of an object, and the percep- 
“ tion of an object, to be the same thing. I do not 
“ say whether there may be other things to which the 
“ name of idea may be given. But it is certain that 
“ there are ideas taken in this sense, and that these' 
“ ideas are either attributes or modifications of our 
“ minds.” 

This, I think indeed, was to attack the system of 
Malebranche upon its weak side, and where, at the 
same time, an attack was lea^expected. Philosophers • 
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h^d been so unanimous in maintaining that/we do not 
perceive external objects immediately, but by certain 
representative images of them called ideas, that Male- 
braWche might well think his system secure upon that 
quarter, and that the only questiop to be determined 
was, In what subject those ideas are placed, whether 
in the human or in the Divine Mind? 

But, says Mr Arnauld, those ideas are mere chi- 
meras, fictions of philosophers ; there are no such beings 
in nature ; and therefore it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether they are m the Divine or in the human mind. 
The only true and real ideas are our perceptions, which 
are acknowledged by all philosophers, and Male- 
branche himself, to be acts or modifications of our 
own minds. He does not say that the fictitious ideas 
were a fiction of Malebranchk. He acknowledges, 
that they had been very generally maintained by the 
scholastic philosophers, and points out, very judiciously, 
the prejudices that had led them into the belief of such 
ideas. 

Of all the powers of our mind, the external senses 
are thought to be the best understood, and ll eir objects 
are the most familiar. Hence we measure other powers 
by them, and transfer to other powers the language 
which properly belongs to them. The objects of sense 
must be present to the sense, or within its sphere, in 
order to their being perceived. Hence, by analogy, 
we are led to say of every thing when we think of it, 
that it is present to the mind, or in the mind. But 
this presence is metaphorical, or analogical only; and 
Arnauld calls it objective presence, to distinguish it 
from that local presence which is required in objects 
that are perceived by sense. But both being called 
by the same name, they are confounded together, and 
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those things that belong only to real or local presence, 
are attributed to the metaphorical. 

We are likewise accustomed to see objects by their 
images in a mirror, or in water; and hence are led, 
by analogy, to think that objects may be presented to 
the memory or imagination, in some similar manner, 
by images, which phdosophers have called ideas. 

By such prejudices and analogies, Arnauld con- 
ceiyes, men have been led to believe, that the objects 
of memory and imagination must be presented to the 
mind by images or ideas; and the philosophers have 
been more carried away l^v these prejudices than even 
the vulgar, because the use made of this theory was to 
explain and account for the various operations of the 
mind, a matter in which the vulgar take no concern. 

He thinks, however, that Des Cartes, had got the 
better of these prejudices, and that he uses the word 
idea as signifying the same thing with perception, and 
is therefore surprised that a disciple of Des Cartes, 
and one who was so great an admirer of him as Male- 
branche was, should be carried away by them. It is 
strange, indeed, that the two most eminent disciples 
of Des Cartes, and his cotemporaries, should differ so 
essentially with regard to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

I shall not attempt to give the reader an account of 
the continuation of this controversy between those 
two aeute philosophers, in the subsequent defences and 
replies; because I have not access to see them. After 
much reasoning, and some animosity, each continued 
in his own opinion, and left his antagonist where he 
found him. Malebranche’s opinion of our seeing all 
things in God, soon died away of itself; and Arnauld’s 
notion of ideas seems to have been less regarded than 
jt deserved, by the philosophers that came after him; 
perhaps for this reason, among others, that it seemed 
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tfi/be in some sort given up by himself, in his attempt¬ 
ing to reconcile it to the common doctrine concern- 
. ing ideas. 

From the account I have given, one would be apt 
to conclude, that Arnauld totally denied the existence 
of ideas, in the philosophical sense of that word, and 
^tljgt he adopted the notion of the vulgar, who acknow¬ 
ledge no object of perception but the external object. 
But he seems very unwilling to deviate so far from the 
common track, and what he had given up with one 
hand he takes back with the other. 

For , first, Having defined ideas to be the same thing 
with perceptions, he adds this qualification to his defi¬ 
nition : “ I do not here consider whether there are 
“ other things that may be called ideas; but it is 
certain there are ideas t^ken in this sense.” I be¬ 
lieve, indeed, there is no philosopher who does not, 
on some occasions, use the word idea in this popular 
sense. ■ 

Second!//, He supports this popular sense of the word 
by the authority of Des Cartes, who, in his demon¬ 
stration of the existence of God from the idea of him 
in our minds, defines an idea thus: “ By the word 
“ idea, I understand that form of any thought, by the 
“ immediate perception of which I am conscious of 
“ that thought; so that I can express nothing by 
“ words, with understanding, without being certain 
“ that there is in my mind the idea of that which is 
“ expressed by the words.” This definition seems, 
indeed, to be of the same import with that which is 
given by Arnauld. But Des Cartes adds a qualifi¬ 
cation to it, which Arnauld, in quoting it, omits ; 
and which shews, that Pes Cartes meant to limit his 
definition to the idea then treated of, that is, to the 
idea of the Deity ; and that there are other ideas to 
VOL. I. D D 
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which this definition does not apply. For he add*; 
“ And thus I give the name of idea, not solely to the 
“ images painted in the phantasy. Nay, in this place,. 
“ I do not at all give the name of ideas to those images, 
“ in so far as they are painted in the corporeal phan- 
“ tasy, that is in some part of the brain, but only in so 
“ far as they inform the mind, turning its attention to 
“ that part of the brain.” 

Thirdly , Arnauld has employed the whole of his 
sixth chapter, to shew that these ways of speaking, 
common among philosopers, to wit, that we perceive not 
things immediately; that it is their ideas that are the im¬ 
mediate objects of our thoughts ; that it is in the idea of 
every thing that we perceive its properties, are not to be 
rejected, but are true when rightly understood. He 
labours to reconcile these expressions to his own defi* 
nitions of ideas, by observing, that every perception, 
and every thought is necessarily conscious of itself, 
■and reflects upon itself; and that, by this conscious¬ 
ness and reflection, it is its own immediate object. 
Whence he infers, that the idea, that is, the percep¬ 
tion, is the immediate object of perception. 

This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile two in¬ 
consistent doctrines, by one who wishes to hold both. 
It is true, that consciousness always goes along with 
perception ; but they are different operations of the 
mind, and they have their different objects. Consci¬ 
ousness is not perception, nor is the object of consci¬ 
ousness the object of perception. The same may be 
said of every operation of mind that has an object. 
Thus, injury is the object of resentment. When I re¬ 
sent an injury, I am conscious of my resentment; that 
is, my resentment is the immediate, and the only ob¬ 
ject of my consciousness; but it would be absurd to 
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idfer from this, that my resentment is the immediate 
object of my resentment. 

Upon the whole, if Arnauld, in consequence of his 
doctrine, that ideas, taken for representative images of 
external objects, are a mere fiction of the philosophers* 
had rejected boldly the doctrine of Des Cartes, as 
yiell as of the other philosophers, concerning those fic¬ 
titious beings, and all'the ways of speaking that imply 
their existence, I should have thought him more con¬ 
sistent with himself, and his doctrine concerning ideas, 
more rational and more intelligible than that of any 
other author of my acquaintance who has treated of 
the subject. 

CHAP. XIY. 

_ ' Reflections on the common Theory of Ideas. 

^FTER so long a detail of the sentiments of philo 
sophers, ancient and modern, concerning ideas, it 
may seem presumptuous to call in question their exist¬ 
ence. But no philosophical opinion, however ancient, 
however generally received, ought to rest upon authori¬ 
ty. There is no presumption in requiring evidence for it, 
or in regulating our belief by the evidence we can find. 

To prevent mistakes, the reader must again be re¬ 
minded, that if by ideas are meant only the acts or 
operations of our minds in perceiving, remembering, or 
imagining objects, I am far from calling in question 
. the existence of those acts; we are conscious of them 
every day, and every hour of life ; and I believe no 
man of a sound mind ever doubted of the real exist¬ 
ence of the operations of mind, of which he is con¬ 
scious. Nor is it to be doubted, that by the faculties 
which God has given us, we can conceive things that 
are absent, as well as perceive those that are within the 
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reach of our senses; and that such conceptions may. 
be more or less distinct, and more or less lively and 
strong. We have reason to ascribe to the all-knowing 
and all-perfect Being, distinct conceptions of all things 
existent and possible, and of all their relations; and if 
these conceptions are called his eternal ideas , there 
ought to be no dispute among philosophers about a 
word. The ideas, of whose existence I require the 
proof, are not the operations of any mind, but sup¬ 
posed objects of those operations. They are not per¬ 
ception, remembrance, or conception, but things that 
are said to be perceived, or remembered, or imagined. 

Not do I dispute the existence of what the vulgar 
call the objects of perception. These, by all who ac¬ 
knowledge their existence, are called real things , not 
ideas. But philosophers maintain, that, besides, these,- 
there are immediate objects of perception in the mind 
itself: That, for instance, we do not see the sun im¬ 
mediately, but an idea; or, as Mr Hume calls it, an 
impression in our own minds. This idea is said to be 
the image, the resemblance, the representative of the 
sun, if there be a sun. It is from the existence of the 
idea that we must infer the existence of the sun. But 
the idea being immediately perceived, (here can be no 
doubt, as philosophers think, of its existence. 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I ima¬ 
gine any thing, all men acknowledge that there must 
be something that is remembered, or that is imagined ; 
that is, some object of those operations. The object 
remembered must be something that did exist in time' 
past. The object imagined, may be something that 
never existed. But, say the philosophers, besides these 
objects which all men acknowledge, there is a more 
immediate object which really exists in the mind at 
the same time we remember or imagine. This object 
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■is/an idea, or image of the thing remembered or ima¬ 
gined. • 

Th ip first reflection I would make on this philosophi¬ 
cal opinion is, That it is directly contrary to the uni¬ 
versal sense of men who have not been instructed in 
philosophy. When we see the sun or moon, wc 
have no doubt that the very objects which we imme¬ 
diately see, are very far distant from us, and from one 
another. We have not the least doubt, that this is the 
sun and moon which God created some thousands of 
years ago, and which have continued to perform their 
revolutions in the heavens ever since. But how arc 
we astonished when the philosopher informs us, that 
we are mistaken in all this; that the sun and moon 
which we see, are not, as we imagine, many miles dis¬ 
tant from us, and from each other, but that they arc 
"in otir own mind ; that they had no existence before 
we saw them, and will have none when we cease to 
perceive and to think of them; because the objects 
w r e perceive are only ideas in our own minds, which can 
have no existence a moment longer than we think of 
them. 

If a plain man, uninstrucled in philosophy, has faith 
to receive these mysteries, how great must be his a- 
stonishment. He is brought into a new world, where 
every thing he sees, tastes, or touches, is an idea; a 
fleeting kind of being which he can conjure into ex¬ 
istence, or can annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 

After his mind is somewhat composed, it will be na¬ 
tural for him to ask Ins philosophical instructor, Fray, 
Sir, are there then no substantial and permanent be¬ 
ings called the sun and moon, which continue to exist 
whether we think of il\em or not ? 

H ere the philosophers differ. Mr Locke, and those 
that were beiore him, -will answer to this question, 
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That it is very true, there are substantial and perm& 
nent beings called the sun and moon; but they never 
appear to us in their own person, but by their repre¬ 
sentatives, the ideas in our own minds, and we know 
nothing of them but what we can gather from those 
ideas. 

Bishop Berkeley a,nd Mr Hume, would give a ‘ dif¬ 
ferent answer to the question proposed : They would 
assure the querist, that it is a vulgar error, a mere pre¬ 
judice of the ignorant and unlearned, to think that 
there are any permanent and substantial beings called 
the sun and moon ; that the heavenly bodies, our own 
bodies, and all bodies whatsoever, are nothing but 
ideas in our minds ; and that there can be nothing 
like the ideas of one mind, but the ideas of another 
mind. There is nothing in nature but minds and 
ideas, says the Bishop, nay, says Mr Hume, there is 
nothing in nature but ideas only ; for what we call a 
mind, is nothing but a train of ideas connected by cer¬ 
tain relations between themselves. 

In this representation of the theory of ideas, there is 
nothing exaggerated or misrepresented, as far as I am 
able to judge ; and surely nothing further is necessary 
to shew, that, to the uninstructed in philosophy, it 
must appear extravagant and visionary, and most con¬ 
trary to the dictates of common understanding. 

There is the less need of any further proof of this, 
that it is very amply acknowledged by Mr Hume in 
his Essay on the Academical or Sceptical Philosophy. 
“ It seems evident, says he, that men are carried by a 
“ natural instinct, or prepossession, to repose faith in 
“ their senses; and that without any reasoning, or 
“ even almost before the use of reason, we always sup- 
“ pose an external universe, which depends not on our 
“ perception, but would exist though we and every 
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■^“/sensible creature were absent or annihilated. Even 
“ the animal creation are governed by a like opinion, 

. “ and preserve this belief of external objects in all their 
. “ thoughts, designs, and actions. 

’ “ It seems also evident, that when men follow this 

“ blind and powerful instinct of nature, they always 
“ suppose the very images presented by the senses to 
• “ be the external objects, and never entertain any sus- 
“ picion, that the one are nothing but representations 
“ of the other. This very table which we see white, 

“ and feel hard, is believed to exist independent of our 
“ perception, and to be something external to the 
“ mind which peiceives it; our presence bestows not 
“.being upon it; our absence annihilates it not: It 
'< preserves its existence uniform and entire, indepen- 
«.< dent of the situation of intelligent beings who per- 
-u. ceive or contemplate it. 

“ But this universal and primary notion of all men 
“ is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which 
« teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to the 
“ mind, but in image or perception; and that the 
“ senses are only the inlets through which these images 
“ are received, without being ever able to produde any 
« immediate intercourse between the mind and the 
“ object.” 

It is therefore acknowledged by this philosopher, to 
be a natural instinct or prepossession, an universal 
and primary opinion of all men, a primary instinct of 
nature, that- the objects which we immediately per¬ 
ceive by our senses, are not images in our minds, but 
external objects, and that their existence is indepen¬ 
dent 8f us, and our perception. 

In this acknowledgment, Mr Hume, indeed, seems to 
me more generous, and even more ingenuous than 
Bishop Berkeley, who would persuade us, that his opi- 
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nion does not oppose the vulgar opinion, but only thhf < 
of the philosophers; and that the external existence of 
a material world is a philosophical hypothesis, and not 
the natural dictate of our perceptive powers. The 
Bishop shews a timidity of engaging such an adver¬ 
sary, as a primary and universal opinion of all men. 
He is rather fond to court its patronage. But the phi¬ 
losopher intrepidly gives a defiance to this antagonist, 
and seems to glory in a conflict that was worthy of his 
arm. Opt at aprum aut Julvum descendere monte Iconem. 
After all, I suspect that a philosopher, who wages war 
with this adversary, will find himself in the same con¬ 
dition as a mathematician who should undertake to 
demonstrate, that there is no truth in the axioms of 
mathematics. 

A second 'reflection upon this subject is, That the 
authors who have treated of ideas, have generally tak-' 
en their existence for granted, as a thing that could 
not be called in question ; and such arguments as they 
have mentioned incidentally, in order to prove it, seem 
too weak to support the conclusion. 

Mr Locke, in the introduction to his Essay, tells us, 
that he uses the word idea to signify whatever is the 
immediate object of thought; and then adds, “ I pre- 
“ surne it will be easily granted me that there are such 
“ ideas in mens minds ; every one is conscious of them 
“ in himself, and mens words and actions will satisfy 
“ him that they are in others.” I am indeed consci¬ 
ous of perceiving, remembering, imagining ; but that 
the objects of these operations are images in my mind 
I am not conscious. I am satisfied by mens words and 
actions, that they often perceive the same objects^Which 
I perceive, which could not he, if those objects were 
ideas in their own minds. 

Mr N, orris is the only author I have met with, wh'o 
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-professedly puts the question, Whether material things 
can be perceived by us immediately ? He has offered 
four arguments to shew that they cannot. First, 
“ Material objects are without the mind, and therefore 
“ there ca"n be no union between the object and the 
“ percipient.” Answer , This argument is lame, until 
it is shewn to be necessary that in perception there 
should be a union between the object and the perci¬ 
pient. Second , “ Materia] objects are disproportioned 
“ to the mind, and removed from it by the whole dia- 
“ meter of Being.” This argument I cannot answer, 
because I do not understand it. Third. “ Because if 
“ material objects were immediate objects of perccp- 
“ tjon, there could be no physical science ; things nc- 
“ cessary and immutable being the only object ot 
“.scienc.e.” Answer, Although things necessary and 
immutable be not the immediate objects of perception, 
they may be immediate objects of other powers of 
the mind. Fourth , “ If material things were perceived 
“ by themselves, they would be a true light to our 
“ minds, as being the intelligible form of our under- 
“ standings, and consequently perfective of them, and 
“ indeed superior to them.” If I comprehend any 
thing of this mysterious argument, it follows from it, 
that the Deity perceives nothing at all, because no¬ 
thing can be superior to his undeistanding, or perfec¬ 
tive of it. 

There is an argument which is hinted at by Maie- 
branche, and- by several other authors, which deserves 
to be more seriously considered. As I find it most 
clearly expressed, and most fully urged by Dr Samuel 
Clarke, I shall give it in his words, in his second re¬ 
ply to Leibniiz, sect. 4 . “ The soul, without being 

“ present to the images of the things perceived, could 

not possibly perceive them. A living substance can 
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“ only there perceive, where it is present, either to tlw 
“ things themselves, (as the omnipresent God .is to the 
“ whole universe,) or to the images of things, as the 
“ soul is in its proper sensorium.” 

Sir Isaac Newton expresses the same sentiment, but 
with his usual reserve, in a query only. 

The ingenious Dr Porterfield, in his Essay con¬ 
cerning the motions of our eyes, adopts this opinion 
with more confidence. His words are: “ How body 
“ acts upon mind, or mind upon body, I know not; 
“ but this I am very certain of, that nothing can act 
“ or be acted upon, where it is not; and therefore, 
“ our mind can never perceive any thing but its own 
“ proper modifications, and the various states of the 
“ sensorium, to which it is present: So that it is not 
“ the external sun and moon which are in the heavens, 
“ Avhich our mind perceives, but only their image or 
“ representation impressed upon the sensorium. How 

the soul of a seeing man sees these images, or how 
“ it receives those ideas,' from such agitations in the 
“ sensorium, I know not; but I am sure it can never 
“ perceive the external bodies themselves, to which it 
“ is not present.” 

These, indeed, are great authorities; but, in matters 
of philosophy, we must not be guided by authority, 
but by reason. Dr Clarke, in the place cited, men¬ 
tions slightly, as the reason of his opinion, that “ no- 
“ thing can any more act, or be acted upon, when it is 
“ not present, than it can be where it is not.” And 
again, in his third reply to Leibnitz, sect. ix. “ We 
“ are sure the soul cannot perceive what it is not pre- 
“ sent to, because nothing can act, or be acted upon, 
“ where it is not.” The same reason we see is urged 
by Dr Porterfield. 

That nothing can act immediately where it is not, 
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t think, must be admitted ; for I agree with Sir Isaac 
Newton, that power without substance is inconceiv¬ 
able. It is a consequence of this, that nothing can be 
acted' upon immediately where the agent is not pre¬ 
sent: Let this therefore be granted. To make the 
reasoning conclusive, it is further necessary, that, when 
we perceive objects, either they act upon us, or we act 
upon them. This does not appear self-evident, nor 
have I ever met with any proof of it. I shall briefly 
offer the reasons why I think it ought not to be admit¬ 
ted. 

When we say that one being acts upon another, we 
mean that some power or force is exerted by the agent, 
which produces, or has a tendency to produce a change 
in the'thihg acted upon. If this be the meaning of 
the phrase, as I conceive it is, there appears no reason 
for asserting, that, in perception, either the object acts 
upon the mind, or the mind upon the object. 

An object, in being perceived, does not act at all. I 
perceive the walls of the room where I sit; but they 
are perfectly inactive, and therefore act not upon the 
mind. To be perceived, is what logicians call an ex¬ 
ternal denomination, which implies neither action nor 
quality in the object perceived. Nor could men ever 
have gone into this notion, that perception is owing to 
some action of the object upon the mind, were it not, 
that we are so prone to form our notions of the mind 
from some similitude we conceive between it and body. 
Thought in the mind is conceived to have some ana¬ 
logy to motion in a body : And as a body is put in 
motion, by being acted upon by some other body ; so 
We are apt to think the mind is made to perceive, by 
some impulse it receive^ from the object. But reason¬ 
ings, drawn from such analogies, ought never to be 
trusted. They are, indeed, the cause of most of oui 



errors with regard to the mind. And we might as well 
conclude, that minds may be measured by feet and 
inches, or weighed by ounces and drachms, because 
bodies have those properties. 

I see as little reason, in the second place, to believe, 
that in perception the nvnd acts upon the object. To 
perceive an object is one thing, to act upon it is ano¬ 
ther; nor is the last at all included in the first. To 
say, that I act upon the wall, by looking at it, is an 
abuse of language, and has no meaning. Logicians 
distinguish two kinds of operations of mind; the first 
kind produces no effect without the mind; the last 
does. The first they call immanent acts; the second 
trnnsitree. All intellectual operations belong to the 
first class ; they produce no effect upon any external 
object. But without having recourse to logical dis¬ 
tinctions, every man of common sense knows, that to 
think of an object, and to act upon it, are very dif¬ 
ferent things. 

As we have therefore no evidence, that, in percep¬ 
tion, the mind acts upon the object, or the object upon 
the mind, but strong reasons' to the contrary ; Dr 
Clarke's argument against our. perceiving external 
objects immediately falls to the ground. 

This notion, that, in perception, the object must be 
contiguous to the percipient, seems, with many other 
prejudices, to be borrowed from analogy. In all the 
external senses, there must, as has been befoie observ¬ 
ed, be some impression made upon the organ of sense 
by the object, or by something coming from the ob¬ 
ject. An impression supposes contiguity. Hence wc 
are led by analogy to conceive something similar in 
the operations of the mind. Many philosophers re¬ 
solve almost every operation of mind into impressions 
and feelings, words manifestly borrowed from the sense 
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of touch. And it is very natural to conceive conti¬ 
guity necessary between that which makes the im¬ 
pression, and that wh.ch receives it; between that 
which feels, and that which is felt. And though no 
philosopher will now pretend to justify such analogi¬ 
cal reasoning as this, yet it has a powerfu' influence 
upon the judgment, while we contemplate the opera¬ 
tions of our minds, only as they appear through the 
deceitful medium of such analogical notions and ex¬ 
pressions. 

When we lay aside those analogies, and reflect at¬ 
tentively upon our perception of the objects of sense, 
we must acknowledge, that, though we are conscious 
of perceiving objects, we are altogether ignorant how 
it is brought about; and know as little how we per- 
.ceive objects as how we were made. And if we should 
admit an image in the mind, or contiguous to it, we 
know as little how perception may be produced by this 
image as by the most distant object. Why therefore 
should we be led, by a theory which is neither ground¬ 
ed on evidence, nor, if admitted, can explain any one 
phtenomenon of perception, to reject the namral and 
immediate dictates o£ those perceptive powers, to which, 
in the conduct of life, we lind a necessity of yielding 
implicit submission ? 

There remains only one other argument that 1 have 
been able to find urged against our perceiving exter¬ 
nal objects immediately. It is proposed by Mr Hume, 
w T ho, in the Essay already quoted, after acknt wledging 
•'that it is an universal and primary opinion of all mm, 
that we perceive external objects immediately, subjoin; 
what follows: 

“ mat this universal and primary opinion of all men 
“ is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, wh ch 
• “ teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to the 
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“ mind but an image or perception; and that the senses 
“ are only the inlets through which these images are 
“ received, without be^ng ever able to produce any 
“ immediate intercourse between the mind and the 
“ object. The table, which we see, seems to diminish 
“ as we remove farther fiom it: But the real table, 
“ which exists independent of us, suffers no alteration. 

“ It was therefore nothing but its image which was 
“ present to the mind. The<-e are the obvious dictates 
“ of reason; and no man who reflects, ever doubted 
“ that the existences which we consider, when u'e say, 

“ this house, and that tiee , are nothing but peiceptions 
“ in the mind, and fleeting copies and representations 
“ of other existences, which remain uniform and indc- 
“ pendent. So far then, we are necessitated, by rea- 
“ soning, to depart from the primary instincts of na- 
“ ture, and to embrace a new system, with regard to 
“ the evidence of our senses.” 

We have here a remarkable conflict between two 
contradictory opinions, wherein all mankind are en¬ 
gaged. On the one side, stand all the vulgar, who 
are unpractised in philosophical lesearches, and guided 
by the uncorrupted primary instipets of nature. On 
the other side, stand all the philosophers ancient and 
modern ; every man without exception who reflects. 
In this division, to my great humiliation, I And myself 
classed with the vulgar. 

The passage now quoted is all I have found in Mr 
Hume’s writings upon this point; and indeed there is 
more reasoning in it than. I have found in any other, 
author ; I shall therefore examine it minutely. 

First, He tells us, That “ this universal and primary 
“ opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the sll|htest 
“ philosophy, which teaches us, that nothing can 
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ever be present to the mind but an image or percep- 
“ tion.” 

The phrase of being present ^to the mind has some 
obscurity ; but I conceive he means being an imme¬ 
diate object of thought; an immediate object, for in¬ 
stance, of perception, of memory, or of imagination. 
If this be the meaning, (and it is the only pertinent 
one I can think of,) there is no more in this passage 
but an assertion of the proposition to be proved, and 
an assertion that philosophy teaches it. If this be so, 
I beg leave to dissent from philosophy till she gives me 
reason for what she teaches. For though common 
sense and my external senses demand my assent to 
(heir dictates upon their own authority, yet philosophy 
is not entitled to this privilege. But that I may not 
dissent from so grave a personage without giving 
a reason, I give this as the reason of my dissent. I see 
the sun when he shines; I remember the battle of 
Culloden ; and neither of these objects is an image or 
perception. 

He tells us in the next place, “ That the senses are 
“ only the inlets through which these images are re-' 
“ ceived.” v 

I know that Aristotle and the schoolmen taught, 
that images or species flow from objects, and are let in 
by the senses, and strike upon the mind; but this has 
been so effectually refuted by Des Cartes, by Male- 
branche, and many others, that nobody now pretends 
to defend it. Reasonable men consider it as one of 
■■idle most unintelligible and unmeaning parts of the an¬ 
cient system. To what cause is it owing that modern 
'philosophers are so prone to fall back into this hypo¬ 
thesis, as if they really, believed it? For ol this prone- 
hess I could give many instances besides this of Mr 
Hume ; and I take the cause to be, that images in the 
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mind, and images let in by the senses, are so nearly 
allied, and so strictly connected, that they must stand 
or fall 'together. The old system consistently main¬ 
tained both : But the new system has rejected 'the 
doctrine df images let in by the senses, holding, never¬ 
theless, that there are images in the mind ; and, having 
made this unnatural divorce of two doctrines which 
ought not to be put asunder, that which they ^iave re¬ 
tained often leads them back involuntarily to that 
which they have rejected. 

Mr Hume surely did not seriously believe that an 
image of sound is let in by the ear, an image of smell 
by the nose, an image of hardness and softness, of so¬ 
lidity and resistance, by the touch. For, besides the 
absurdity of the thing, which has often been shewn, 
Mr Hume, and all modern philosophers maintain, that 
the images which are the immediate objects of per¬ 
ception, have no existence when they are not perceiv¬ 
ed ; whereas, if they were let in by the senses, they 
must be, before they are perceived, and have a se¬ 
parate existence. 

He tells us further, that philosophy teaches, that the 
senses are unable to produce any immediate inter¬ 
course between the mind and the object. Here I still 
require the reasons that philosophy gives for this; for, 
to my apprehension, I immediately perceive external 
objects, and this I conceive is the immediate intercourse 
here meant. 

Hitherto I see nothing that can be called an argu¬ 
ment. Perhaps it was intended only for illustration.^ 
The argument, the only argument follows: 

The table which we see, seems to diminish as we' 
remove farther from it; but the real table, which ex¬ 
ists independent of us, sutlers no alteration: It was, 
therefore, nothing but its image which was presented- 
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to the mind. These are the obvious dictates of 1 red: 
son. 

To judge of the strength of this argument, it'is he- 
. jpssary to attend to a distinction which is familiar td 
'those who are conversaht in the mathematical'sciences, 
I mean the distinction between real and apparent mag¬ 
nitude. The real magnitude of a line is measured by 
some khown measure of length, as inches, feet, or 
miles; The real magnitude of a surface or solid, by 
known measures, of surface of of capacity. This mag¬ 
nitude is an object Of touch only; and not of sight; nor 
could we even have had airy conception of it, without 
the setlse of touch ; and Bishop Berkeley, on that ac¬ 
count, calls' it tangible magnitude. 

■ Apparent magnitude is measured by the angle which 

an object subtends at the eye. Supposing two right 
line? drawn from the eye to the' extremities of the ob¬ 
ject, making an angle, of which the object is the sub¬ 
tense, the apparent magnitude is measured by this 
angle. This apparent magnitude is an object of sight, 
and not of touch. Bishop Berkeley calls it visible 
magnitude. * . 

If it be asked,JWhat is the apparent' magnitude of 
the sun’s diameter ? the answer is, That it is about 
thirty-one minutes of a degree. But if it be ask¬ 
ed, What is the real magnitude of the sun’s diameter ? 
The answer must be, So many thousand miles, or so 
many diameters of thfe earth. From which it is evi¬ 
dent, that real magnitude, and apparent magnitude, 
are things of a different nature, though the name of 
magnitude is given to both. The first has three di¬ 
mensions, the last only two. The first is measured by 
a line, the last by an angle. 

■ From what has been said, it is evident that the real 
" fnagnitude of a body must continue unchanged, while 

v«t. i. rr 
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the body is unchanged. This we grant. But it is like¬ 
wise evident, that the apparent magnitude must con¬ 
tinue the same while the body is unchanged. So far 
otherwise, that every man who knows any thing of 
mathematics can easily demonstrate, that the same in¬ 
dividual object, remaining in the same place, and un¬ 
changed, must necessarily vary in its apparent magni¬ 
tude, according as the point from which it is seen is 
more or less distant; and that its apparent length or 
breadth will be nearly in a reciprocal proportion to the 
distance of the spectator. This is as certain as the 
principles of geometry. 

We must likewise attend to this, that though the 
real magnitude of a body is not originally an object of 
siglit, but of touch, yet we learn by experience to 
judge of the real magnitude in many cases by sight. 
We learn by experience to judge of the distancg'of a 
body from the eye within certain limits; and from its 
distance and apparent magnitude taken together, we 
learn to judge of its real magnitude. 

And this kind of judgment, by being repeated every 
hour, and almost every minute^of our lives, becomes, 
when we are grown up, so ready and so habitual, that 
it very much resembles the original perceptions of our 
senses, and may not improperly be called acquired per¬ 
ception. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired percep¬ 
tion is a verbal difference. But it is evident, that, by 
means of it, we often discover by one sense things 
which are properly and naturally the objects of aflo- 
ther. Thus I can say without impropriety, I hear a 
drum, I hear a great bell, or I hear a small bell ; v 
though it is certain that the figure or size of the sound¬ 
ing body is not originally an object of hearing. In 
like manner, we learn by experience how a body of 
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such a real magnitude, and at such a distance, appears 
to the eye : But neither its real magnitude, nor its dis¬ 
tance from the eye, are properly objects of sight, any 
ij>ore than the form of a drum, or the size of a bell, are 
properly objects of hearing. 

If these things be considered, it will appear, that Mr 
-IJume’s argdment hath no force to support his conclu¬ 
sion, nay, that it leads to a contrary conclusion. The 
argument is this. The table we see, seems to diminish 
as we remove farther from it; that is, its apparent 
magnitude is diminished; but the real table suffers no 
alteration, to wit, in its real magnitude ; therefore it is 
not the real table we see : I admit both the premises 
ki this syllogism, but I deny the conclusion. The 
■syllogism has what the logicians call two middle 
terms,; Apparent magnitude is the middle term in the 
first premise; real magnitude in the second. There¬ 
fore, according to the rules of logic, the conclusion is 
not justly drawn from the premises ; but, laying aside 
the rules of logic, let us examine it by the light of 
common sense. 

Let us suppose, for^a moment, that it is the real ' 
table we see : M;a$t not this real table seem to diminish 
as we remove farther from it ? It is demonstrable that 
it must. How then can this apparent diminution be an 
argument that it is not the real table ? When that which 
must happen to the real table, as we remove farther 
from it, •floes actually happen to the table we see, it is 
absurd to Conclude from this, that it is not the real 
>ta! 5 le we see. It is evident, therefore, that this' ingeni¬ 
ous author has imposed upon himself, by confounding 
<teal magnitude with apparent magnitude, and that his 
argument is a mere sophism. 

‘ I observed that Mr Hume’s argument, not only has 
no strength to support his conclusion, but that it leads 

■2 
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Jn the contrary conclusion ; to wit, that it is the real 
table we see; for this plain reason, that the table we 
§ee has precisely that apparent magnitude which it i$ 
demonstrable the real table must have when placed at 
that distance. 

The argument is made much stronger by consider¬ 
ing, that the real table may be placed successively at 
a thousand diflerentdistanc.es,and in every distance', in 
a thousand different positions; and it can be determin¬ 
ed demonstratively, by the rules of geometry and per¬ 
spective, what must be its apparent magnitude, and 
apparent figure, in each of those distances and posi¬ 
tions. Let the table be placed successively in as many 
of these different distances, and different positions, ^s 
you will, or in them all; open your eyes, and you 
shall see a table precisely of that apparent magnitude, 
and that apparent figure, which the real table must 
have in that distance, and in that position. Is not this 
a. strong argument that it is the real table you see ? 

In a word, the appearance of a visible object is infi¬ 
nitely diversified, according to its distance and position. 
The visible appearances are innumerable, when we con¬ 
fine ourselves to one object, and t|iey are multiplied 
according to the variety of objects. Those appear¬ 
ances have been matter of speculation to ingenious 
men, at least since the time of Euclid. They have 
accounted for all this variety, on the supposition, 
that the objects we see are external, and not in the 
mind itself. The rules they have demonstrated about 
the various projections of the sphere, about the-ap-, 
pearances of the planets in their progressions, stations, 
and retrogradations, and all .the rules of perspectiv^ 
are built on the supposition that the objects of sight 
are external. They can each of them be tried in thou¬ 
sands of instances. In many arts and professions, in¬ 
numerable trials are daily made; nor were they ever 
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found to fail in a single instance. Shall we say that 
a false supposition, invented by the rude vulgar, has 
been so lucky in solving an infinite number ofphaeno- 
mena of nature ? This surely would be a greater pro¬ 
digy than philosophy ever exhibited: Add to this, that 
upon the contrary hypothesis, to wit, that the objects 
of sight are internal, no account can be' given of any 
~otte of those appearances, nor any physical cause as¬ 
signed why a visible object should, in any one case, 
have one apparent figure and magnitude rather than 
another. 

Thus I have considered every argument 1 have 
found advanced to prove the existence of ideas or ima¬ 
ges of external things, in the mind : And if no better 
Arguments can be found, I cannot help thinking, that 
the whole history of philosophy has never furnished an 
instance of an opinion so unanimously entertained by 
philosophers upon so slight grounds. 

A third reflection I w r ould make upon this subject is, 
That philosophers, notwithstanding their unanimity as 
to the existence of ideas, hardly agree in any one thing 
else concerning then*'. If ideas be not a mere fiction/ 
they must be, of/all objects of human knowledge, the 
things we have best access to know, and to be acquaint¬ 
ed with; yet-there is nothing about which men differ 
so much. 

Some/have held them to be self-existent, others to 
be in jfle Divine mind, others in our own minds, and 
others in the brain or sensorium : I considered the hy- 
•pGfcheses of images in the brain, in the fourth chapter 
of this Essay. As to images in the mind, if any thing 
more is meant by the image of an object in the mind 
than the thought of Jhat object, 1 know not what it 
• means. The distinct conception of an object may, in 
a metaphorical or analogical sense, be called an imago 
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of it in the mind. But this image is only the con¬ 
ception of the object, arid not the object conceived. It 
is an act of the mind, and not the objedt of that act. 

Some philosophers will have our ideas, or a part <jf. 
them, to be innate; others will have thein all to b« 
adventitious: Some derive them from the senses a- 
lone; others from sensation and reflection : Some, 
think they are fabricated by the mind itself; others 
that they are produced by external objects; others that 
they are the immediate operation of the Deity ; others 
say, that impressions are the causes of ideas, and that 
the causes of impressions are unknown : Some think 
that we have ideas only of material objects, but none 
of minds, of their operations, or of the relations of 
things; others will have the immediate object of ever/ 
thought to be an idea: Some think we have abstract 
ideas, and that by this chiefly we are distinguished 
from the brutes; others maintain an abstract idea to 
be an absurdity, and that there can be no such thing : 
With some they are the immediate objects of thought, 
with others, the only objects. 

A fourth reflection is, That itfeas do not make any 
of the operations of the mind to be better understood, 
although it was probably with that view that they 
have been first invented, and afterwards so generally 
received. 

We are at a loss to know how we perceive distant 
objects; how we remember things past; how we 
imagine things that have no existence. Ideas in the 
mind seem to account for all these operations : They* 
are all by the means of ideas reduced to one opera- ^ 
tion ; to a kind of feeling, or immediate perception of 
things present, and in contact, with the percipient; 
and feeling is an operation, so familiar, that we think' 
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it needs no explication, but may serve to explain other 
operations. 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as dif¬ 
ficult" to be comprehended, as the things which we 
pretend to explain by it. 1 Two things may be in con¬ 
tact without any feeling or perception; there must 
therefore be in the percipient a power to feel or to per¬ 
ceive. How this power is produced, and how it ope¬ 
rates, is quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As 
little can we know whether this power must be limit¬ 
ed to things present, and in contact with us. Nor can 
any man pretend to prove, that the Being who gave us 
the power to perceive things-present, may not give us 
the power to perceive things that are distant, to re¬ 
member things past, and to conceive things that never 
existed. 

Some philosophers have endeavoured to make all 
our senses to be only different modifications of touch; 
a theory which serves only to confound things that 
are different, and to perplex and darken things that 
are clear. The theory of ideas resembles this, by re¬ 
ducing all the operations of the human understanding 
to the perceptionyof ideas in our own minds.. This 
power of perce’iving ideas is as inexplicable as any 
of the powers explained by it: And the contiguity of 
the object contributes nothing at all to make it better 
understood ; because there appears no connection be¬ 
tween qdntiguity and perception, but what is ground¬ 
ed on prejudices, drawn from some imagined simili- 
- tbdg/betwecn mind and body ; and from the supposi¬ 
tion, that, in perception, the object acts upon the 
mind, or the mind upon the object. We have seen 
how this theory has led^philosophers to confound those 
operations of mind which experience teaches all men 
to be different, and teaches them to distinguish in 
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common languageand that it has led-threm to invert* 
a language inconsistent with the principles upon which 
all language is- grounded. 

The Iasi reflection I shall make upon this theory is,. 
That the natural and. necessary Consequences of it furi^ 
nish a just prejudice against it to every man who pays 
a due regard to. the common sense ofmartkiftd. 

. Not to mention, that it led the Pythagoreans and 
Pl ato to imagine that we see only the shadows of ex* 
ternal things, and nbt the things themselves, and that 
it gave rise to the Peripatetic doctrine of sensible spe± 
ties, one of the greatest absurdities of that ancient sys¬ 
tem, let us only consider the fruits it has produced-, 
since it was new modelled by Des Cartes. That great 
reformer in philosophy saw the absurdity of the doc' 
trine of ideas coming from external objects, and-re¬ 
futed it effectually, after it had been received by*phi¬ 
losophers for fhousands of years; but he still retained 
ideas in the brain and in the mind. Upon.this foun¬ 
dation, all our modern systems of the powers of the 
mind are built. And the tottering state of those fa¬ 
brics, though built by skilful hahds, may give a strong 
suspicion of unsoundness of the foundation. 

• It was this theory of ideas that led Des Cartes, and 
those that followed him/to think it necessary to prove,- 
by philosophical arguments, the existence of material 
objects. And who does not see that philosophy must 
make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of sensible' 
men, while it is employed in mustering up metaphy¬ 
sical arguments, to prove that there-is a sun arid-* 
moon, an earth and a sea: Yet we find these trulv 
great men, Des Cartes',-Malebranche, Arnaxjip, an® 
Locke, seriously employing themselves in- this argu¬ 
ment. 

* jSttrdy their-’’principles led -thenvtd^think, that alP 
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men, from the beginning of the world, believed the 
existence of thes.e things upon insufficient grounds, 
and to think that they would be able to place upon a 
more rational foundation this universal belief of man¬ 
kind. But the misfortune is, that all the laboured ar¬ 
guments they have advanced, to prove the existence, of 
those things we see and feel, are mere sophisms : Not 
one'of them will bear examination. 

I might mention several paradoxes, which Mr Locke, 
though by no means fond of paradoxes, was led into 
by this theory of ideas. Such as, that the secondary 
qualities of body are no qualities of body at all, but 
sensations of the mind : That the primary qualities of 
body are resemblances of our sensations: That we have 
rs)o notion of duration, but from the succession of ideas 
in our minds : That personal identity consists in con¬ 
sciousness ; so that the same individual thinking being 
may make two or three different persons, and several 
different thinking beings make one person: That 
judgment is nothing but a perception of the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of our ideas. Most of these pa¬ 
radoxes I shall have occasion to examine. 

However, all tlwse consequences of the doctrine of 
ideas were tolerable, compared with those which came 
afterwards to be discovered by Berkeley and Hume : 
That there is no material world : No abstract ideas or 
notions : That the mind is only a train of related im¬ 
pressions and ideas, without any subject on which they 
may b/ impressed: That there is neither space nor 
>■ tjnle/body nor mind* but impressions and ideas only : 
^.nd, to sum .up all, That there is no probability, even 
in demonstration itself, nor any one proposition more 
probable than its contrary. 

• These are the noble fruits which have grown upon 
this theory of id^as, since it began to be cultivated by 
vql. i. & o 
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skilful hands. It is no wonder that sensible men 
should be disgusted at philosophy, when such wild and 
shocking paradoxes pass under its name. However, 
as these paradoxes have, with great acuteness and in¬ 
genuity, been deduced by just reasoning from - the 
theory of ideas, they must at last bring this advantage, 
that positions so shocking to the common sense of 
mankind, and so contrary to the decisions of all our 
intellectual powers, will open meps eyes, and break the 
force of the prejudice which hath held them entangled 
in that theory. 

CHAP. XV. 


Account of the System o/'Leibnitz. 


''J’HERE is yet another system concerning perception, 
of which I shall give some account, because df the 
fame of its author. It is the invention of the famous 


German philosopher Leibnitz, who, while he lived,held 
the first rank among the Germans in all parts of philoso¬ 
phy, as well as in mathematics, in jurisprudence, in 
the knowledge of antiquities, and in every branch, 
both of science and of literature. Me was highly re¬ 
spected by emperors, and by many kings and princes, 
who bestowed upon him singular marks of their es¬ 
teem. He was a particular favourite of our Queen 
Caroline, consort of George II. with whom he con- 

9 

timied his correspondence by letters after she came to 
the Crown of Britain, till his death. . \ 

The famous controversy between him and theCBri,-, 
tish mathematicians, whether he or Sir Isaac Newto^ 
was the inventor of that noble improvement in mathe¬ 
matics, called by Newton thy method oj fluxions, and 
by Leibnitz the differential method, engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the mathematicians in Europe fbr several years. 
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He had likewise a controversy with the learned and 
judicious Dr Samuel Clarke, about several points of 
the Newtonian philosophy which he disapproved. 
Thfe -papers which gave occasion to this controversy, ■ 
with all the replies and rejoinders, had the honour to 
be transmitted from the one party to the other through 
the hands of Queen Caroline, and were afterwards 
published. 

His authority, in all matters of philosophy, is still so 
great in most parts of Germany, that they are consi¬ 
dered as bold spirits, and a kind of heretics, who dis¬ 
sent from him in any thing. Wolfius, the most vo¬ 
luminous writer in philosophy of this age, is consider¬ 
ed as the great interpreter and advocate of the Leib- 
mtzian system, and reveres as an oracle whalever has 
dropped from the pen ol .Leibnitz, lhis auihoi pro¬ 
posed two great works upon the mind, lhe nrst, 
which I have seen, he published with the title or 
Psychologia empinca , seu experiment ails, lhe other 
was to have the title of Psjchologift rutionuhn; and to 
it he refers for his explication of the theory of Leib¬ 
nitz with regard to # the mind. But whether it was 
published I have/not learned. 

I must therefore take the short account lam to give 
of this system from the writings of Leibnitz himself, 
without the light which his interpreter Wolfius may 
have thrown upon it. 

Leibnitz conceived the whole universe, bodies as 
well is minds, to be made up of monads, that is, 

- ^-.i triple substances, each of which is. by the Creatoi in 
,the beginning of its existence, endowed with certain 
active and perceptive powers. A monad, theie ore, is 
an active substance, sample, without parts or figure, 
which has within itself the power to produce all the 
•changes it undergoes from the beginning of its exist- 

2 
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ence to eternity. The changes which the monad un¬ 
dergoes, of what kind soever, though they may seem 
to us the effect of causes operating from without, yet 
they are only the gradual and successive evolutions of 
its own internal powers, which would have produced 
all the same changes and motions, although there had 
been no other being in the universe. 

Every human soul is a monad joined to an organis¬ 
ed body, which organised body consists of an infinite 
number of monads, each having some degree of active 
and of perceptive power in itself. But the whole 
machine of the body has a relation to that monad 
which we call the soul, which is, as it were, the centre 
of the whole. 

As the universe is completely filled with monads, 
without any chasm or void, and thereby every body 
acts upon every other body, according to its vicinity 
or distance, and is mutually re-acted upon by every 
other body, it follows, says Leibnitz, that every mo¬ 
nad is a kind of living mirror, which reflects the whole 
universe, according to its point of view, and represents 
the whole more or less distinctly* 

I cannot undertake to reconcile^ this part of the 
system with what was before mentioned, to wit, that 
every change in a monad is the evolution of its own 
original powers, and would have happened though no 
other substance had been created. But to proceed. 

There are different orders of monads, some higher, 
and others lower. The higher orders he calls domi¬ 
nant; such is t]je human soul. The monads that, 
compose the organised bodies of men, animals and 
plants,' are of a lower order, and subservient to the 
dominant monads. But every monad of whatever 
order, is a complete substance in itself, indivisible, 
having no parts, indestructable, because, having no 
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parts, it cannot perish by any kind of decomposition; 
it can only perish by annihilation, and we have no 
reason to believe that God will ever annihilate any of 
tlje* beings which he has made. 

The' monads of a lower order may, by a regular 
evolution of their powers, rise to a higher order. They 
may successively be joined to organised bodies, of 
various forms and different degrees of perception ; but 
they never die, nor cease to be in some degree active 
and percipient. 

This philosopher makes a distinction between per¬ 
ception and what he calls apperception. The first is 
common to all monads, the last proper to the higher 
orders, among which are human souls. 

By apperception he understands that degree of per¬ 
ception which reflects, as it were, upon itself-} by 
which we are conscious of our own existence, and 
conscious of our perceptions; by which we can reflect 
upon the operations of our own minds, and can com¬ 
prehend abstract truths. The mind, in many opera¬ 
tions, he thinks, particularly in sleep, and in many 
actions common to q,s with the brutes, has not this ap¬ 
perception, although it is still filled with a multitude 
of obscure and ’indistinct perceptions, of which we are 
not conscious. 

He conceives that our bodies and minds are united 
in such a manner, that neither has any physical in¬ 
fluence upon the other. Each performs all its opera¬ 
tions by its own internal springs and powers; yet the 
.Operations of one correspond exactly with those of the 
other, by a pre-established harmony; just as one clock 
may be so adjusted as to keep time with another, al¬ 
though each has its ovtpi moving power, and neither 
receives any part of its motion from the other. 

• So that, according to this system, ail our perceptions 
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of external objects would be the same, though external 
things had never existed; our perception of them 
would continue, although, by the power of God, they 
should this moment be annihilated: We do not per¬ 
ceive external things because they exist, but because 
the soul was originally so constituted as to produce in 
itself all its successive changes, and all its successive 
perceptions, independently of the external objects. 

Every perception or apperception, every operation, 
in a word, of the soul, is a necessary consequence of 
the state of it immediately preceding that operation ; 
and this state is the necessary consequence of the state 
preceding it; and so backwards, until you come to its 
first formation and constitution, which produces suc¬ 
cessively, and by necessary consequence, all its suc¬ 
cessive states to the end of its existence: So that in 
this respect the soul, and every monad, may be com¬ 
pared to a watch wound up, which having the spring 
of its motion in itself, by the gradual evolution of its 
own spring, produces all the successive motions we 
observe in it. 

In this account of Leibnitz’s system concerning mo¬ 
nads, and the pre-established harmony, 1 have kept as 
nearly as I could to his own expressions, in his new 
system of the nature and communication of substances, 
and of the union of soul and body ; and in the several 
illustrations of that new system which he afterwards 
published; and in his principles of nature and grace 
founded in reason. I shall now make a.few remarks 
upon this system. ' .* 

1 . To pass over the irresistible necessity of all hul 
man actions, which makes a part of this system, that 
will be considered in another place, I observe first, 
that the distinction made between perception and ap¬ 
perception is obscure and unphilosophical: As far as 
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we can discover, every operation of our mind is attend¬ 
ed with consciousness, and particularly that which we 
call the perception of external objects; and to speak 
of it perception of which we are not conscious, is to 
speak without any meaning. 

As consciousness is the only power by which we 
discern the operations of our own minds, or can form 
any notion of them, an operation of mind of which we 
are not conscious, is, we know not what; and to call 
such an operation by the name of perception, is an 
abuse of language. No man can perceive an object, 
without being conscious that he perceives it. No man 
can think without being conscious that he thinks. 
What men are not conscious of, cannot therefore, with¬ 
out impropriety, be called either perception or thought 
of any kind. And if we will suppose operations of 
mind,' of .which we are not conscious, and give a name 
to such creatures of our imagination, that name must 
signify what we know nothing about. 

a. To suppose bodies organised or unorganised, to 
be made up of indivisible monads which have no parts, 
is conti ary to all that we know' of body. It is essential 
to a body to have p£rts; and every part of a body, is 
a body, and has' parts also. No number ol parts, with¬ 
out extension or figure, not even an infinite numbei, 
if we may use that expression, can, by being put to¬ 
gether, make a whole that has extension and figure, 
which all bodies have. 

3. I) is contrary to all that we know of bodies, to 
.ascribe to the monads, of which they are supposed to 
ie compounded, perception and active loiee. It a 
philosopher thinks proper to say, that a clod of earth 
both perceives and has ^active force, let him bring his 
proofs. But he ought not to expect, that men who 
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have understanding, will so far give it up as to receive 
without proof whatever his imagination may suggest. 

4 . This system overturns all authority of our senses, 
and leaves not the least ground to believe the existence 
of the objects of sense, or the existence of any thing 
which .depends upon the authority of our spnses ; for 
our perception of objects, according to this system, has' 
no dependence upon any thing external, and would 
be the same as it is, supposing external objects had 
never existed, or that they were from this moment an¬ 
nihilated. 

„ It is remarkable that Leibnitz’s system, that of 
Malebranche, and the common system of ideas, or 
images of external objects in the mind, do all agree in 
overturning all the authority of our senses; and this 
one thing, as long as men retain their senses, will al¬ 
ways make all these systems truly ridiculous. 

5 . The last observation I shall make upon this sys¬ 
tem, which indeed is equally applicable to all the sys¬ 
tems of perception I have mentioned, is, that it is all 
hypothesis, made up of conjectures and suppositions, 
without proof. The Peripatetics supposed sensible 
species to be sent forth by the objects of sense. The 
moderns suppose ideas in the brain, or in the mind. 
Malebranche supposed, that we perceive the ideas of 
the Divine mind. .Leibnitz supposed monads and a 
pre-established harmony; and these monads being 
creatures of his own making, he is at liberty to give 
them what properties and powers his fancy may sug¬ 
gest. In like manner, the Indian philosopher supposed 
that the earth is supported by a huge elephant, and 
that the elephant stands on the back of a huge tortoise. 

Such suppositions, while there is no. proof of them 
offered, are nothing but the fictions of human fancy j 
and we ought no more to believe them, than we be- 
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lieve Homer’s fictions of Apollo’s silver bow, or Mi¬ 
nerva’s shield, or Venus’s girdle. Such fictions in 
poetry are agreeable to the rules of the art: They are 
inte'nded to please, not to convince. But the philoso¬ 
phers would have us to believe their fictions though 
the account they give of the phenomena of nature has 
commonly no more probability than the account that 
Homer gives of the plague in the Grecian camp, from 
Apollo taking his station on a neighbouring mountain, 
and from his silver bow, letting fly his swift arrows in¬ 
to the camp. , 

Men then only begin to have a true taste in philo¬ 
sophy, when they have learned to hold hypotheses in 
just contempt; and to consider them as the reveries of 
speculative men, which will never have any similitude 
tQ the works of God. 

The Supreme Bgng has given us some intelligence 
of his work, by what our senses inform us of external 
things, and by what our consciousness and reflection 
inform us concerning the operations of our own minds. 
Whatever can be inferred from these common infor¬ 
mations, by just and sound reasoning, is true and legi¬ 
timate philosophy : cut what we add to this from con¬ 
jecture is all spurious and illegitimate. 

After this long account of the theories advanced by 
philosophers, to account for our perception of external 
objects, I hope it will appear, that neither Aristotle’s 
theory of sensible species, nor Malebranche’s, of our 
seeing things in God, nor the common theory of our 
perceiving ideas in our own minds, nor Leibnitz’s 
theory of monads, and a pre-established harmony, give 
any satisfying account of this power of the mind, or 
make it more intelligible than it is without their aid. 
They are conjectures, and if they were true, would 
solve no difficulty, but raise many new ones. It is 
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herefore more agreeable to good sense, and to sound 
ahilosophy, to rest satisfied with what our conscious¬ 
ness and attentive reflection discover to us of the na¬ 
ture of perception, than by inventing hypotheses 4 , to 
attempt to explain things which are'above the reach 
of human understanding. I believe no man is able to 
explain how we perceive external objects, any more 
than how we are conscious of those that are internal- 
Perception, consciousness, memory, and imagination, 
are all original and simple powers of the mind, and 
parts of its constitution. For this reason, though 1 
have endeavoured to shew, that the theories of philo¬ 
sophers on this subject are ill-ground.ed and insufficient, 
I do not attempt to substitute any other theory in their 
place. 

Every man feels that perception gives him an in¬ 
vincible belief of the existence of.that which he per. 
ceives ; and that this belief is not the effect of reason¬ 
ing, but the immediate consequence of perception. 
When Philosophers have wearied themselves and their 
readers with their speculations upon this subject,-they 
can neither strengthen this belief, nor weaken it; nor 
can they shew how it is produced." It puts the philo¬ 
sopher and the peasant upon a level; and neither of 
them can give any other reason for believing his sen¬ 
ses, than that he finds it impossible for him to do other T 
wise. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of Sensation. 

PJAVING finished what I intend, with regard to that 
act of mind which we call the perception of an 
external object, I proceed to consider another, which, 
by our constitution-, is conjoined with perception, and 
not with perception only, but with many other acts of 



our minds; and that is sensation. To prevent repeti¬ 
tion, I must refer the reader to the explication of this 
. word given in Essay I. chap. i. 

• Almost all our perceptions have corresponding sen- 
•sations which constantly accompany them, and) on 
that account, are very apt to be confounded with 
them. Neither ought we to expect, that the sensation, 
and its corresponding perception, should be distinguish¬ 
ed in common language, because the purposes of com¬ 
mon life do not require it. Language is made to serve 
the purposes of ordinary conversation ; and we have 
no reason to expect that it should make distinctions 
that are not of common use. Hence it happens, that 
a quality perceived, and the sensation corresponding 
to that perception, often go under the same name. 

•' This makes the names of most of our sensations am¬ 
biguous, and this ambiguity hath very much perplexed 
philosophers. It will be necessary to give some in¬ 
stances, to illustrate the distinction between ou.r sensa¬ 
tions and the objects of perception. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this operation both 
sensation and perception. The agreeable odour I feel 
considered by itself, without relation to any external- 
object, is merely a sensation. It affects the mind in a 
certain way ; and this affection of the mind may be 
conceived, without a thought of the rose, or any other 
object. This sensation can be nothing else than it is 
felt to be. Its very essence consists in being felt; and 
when it is not felt, it i$ not. There is no difference 
I between the sensation and the feeling of it; they are 
one and the same thing. It is for this reason, that we 
before observed, that, in sensation, there is no object 
distinct from that actxif the mind by which it is felt; 
and this holds true with regard to all sensations. 

Let us next attend to the perception which we have 
o 
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in smelling a rose. Perception has always an external 
object; and the object of my perception, in this case, 
is that quality in the rose which I discern by the sense 
of gmell. Observing that the agreeable sensation , is 
raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is re-r 
moved, I am led, by my nature, to conclude some 
quality to be in the rose, which is the cause of this 
sensation. This quality in the rose is the object per,, 
ceived ; and that act of my mind, by which I have the 
conviction and belief of this quality, is what in this 
cfcse I call perception. 

But it is here to be observed, that the sensation I 
feel, and the quality in the rose which I perceive, are 
both called by the same name. The smell of a rose 
is the name given to both : So that this name hath two 
meanings ; and the distinguishing its different meanings 
removes all perplexity, and enables us to give clear 
and distinct answers to questions, about which philoso¬ 
phers have held much dispute. 

' Thus, if it is asked, whether the smell be in- the rose, 
or in the mind that feels it ? The answer is obvious '• 
That there are two different things signified by the 
smell of a rose ; one of which is inlhe mind, and can 
be in nothing but in a sentient being; the other is 
truly and properly in the rose. The sensation which I 
feel is in my mind. The mind is the sentient being; 
and as the r6se is insentient, there can be no sensation, 
nor any thing resembling sensation in it. But this 
sensation in my mind is occasioned by a certain qua¬ 
lity in the rose, which is called by the same name with 
the sensation, not on account of any similitude, but be- v 
cause of their constant concomitancy. 

All the names we have for smells, tastes, sounds, and 
for the various degrees of heat and cold, have a like 
ambiguity; and what has been said of the smell of a 
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rose may be applied to them. They signify both a 
sensation, and a quality perceived by means of that 
sensation. The first is the sign, the last the thing sig¬ 
nified. As both are conjoined by nature, and as the 
purposes of common life do not require them to be dis¬ 
joined in our thoughts, they are both expressed by the 
same name : And this ambiguity is to be found in all 
languages, because the reason of it extends to all. * 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of such 
diseases as are indicated by a particular painful sensa¬ 
tion ; Such as the tooth-ach, the head-ach. The tooth- 
ach"signifies a painful sensation, which can only be in 
a sentient being ; but it signifies also a disorder in the 
body, which has no similitude to a sensation, but is 
naturally connected with it. 

.■ Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel 
pain,’and I feel the table to be hard. The pain is a 
sensation of the mind, and there is nothing that re¬ 
sembles it in the tabic.. The hardness is in the table, 
nor is there any thing resembling it in the mind. 
Feeling is applied to both ; but in a different sense.; 
being a word commpn to the act ot sensation, and to 
that of perceiving by the sense of touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it 
to be smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of 
the table perceived by touch ; but I perceive them by 
means ot a sensation which indicates them. This sen¬ 
sation not being painful, 1 commonly give no atten¬ 
tion to it. It carries my thought immediately to the 
tiling signified by it, and is itself forgot, as if it had 
never been. But by repeating it, and turning my at¬ 
tention to it, and abstracting my thought from the 
)hing signified by it, I find it to be merely a sensation, 
and that it has no similitude to the hardness, smocth- 
pess, or coldness of the table which are signified by it. 
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It is indeed difficult, at first, to disjoin things in our 
mention which have always been conjoined, and to 
nake that an object of reflection which never was so. 
lefore ; but some pains and practice will overcome this 
iifficulty in those who have got the habit of reflecting 
>n the operations of their own minds. 

Although the present subject leads us only to con- 
lder the sensations which we have by means of our 
:xternal senses, yet it will serve to illustrate what has 
>een said, and I apprehend is of importance in itself 
o observe, that many operations of mind, to which we 
pve one name, and which we always consider as one 
hing, are complex in their nature, and made up of se¬ 
veral more simple ingredients; and of these ingredients 
ensation very often makes one. Of this we shall give 
,ome instances. 

The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sensation, 
ind desire of food. Sensation and desire are different 
lets of mind. The last, from its nature, must have an 
object; the first has no object. These two ingre- 
lients may always be separated in thought; perhaps 
hey sometimes are, in reality ,v.but hunger includes 
)oth. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures includes 
m agreeable feeling; but it includes also a desire of 
;he happiness of others. The ancients commonly call¬ 
ed it desire: Many moderns choose rather to call it a 
feeling. Both are right; and they only err who ex¬ 
dude cither of the ingredients. Whether these two 
ingredients are necessarily connected, is perhaps dif¬ 
ficult for us to determine, there being many necessary 
;onnections which we do not perceive to be necessary; 
out we can disjoin them in thought. They are different 
lets of the mind. 

An uneasy feeling, and a desire, are in like manner 
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the ingredients of malevolent affections; such as ma- 
lice, envy, revenge. The passion of fear includes an 
uneasy sensation or feeling, and an opinion of danger; 
aqd hope is made up of the contrary ingredients. When 
we hear of a heroic action, the sentiment which it 
raises in our mind is made up of various ingredients. 
There is in it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent affec- 
tioti to the person, and a judgment or opinion of Jjis 
merit. 

If we thus analyse the various operations of our 
minds, we shall find, that many of them which we con¬ 
sider as perfectly simple, because we have been ac¬ 
customed to call them by one name, are compounded 
of more simple' ingredients ;.and that sensation, or feel¬ 
ing, which is only a more refined kind of sensation, 
inakes one ingredient, not only in the perception of 
external objects, but in most operations of the tnind. 

A small degree of reflection may satisfy us, that the 
number and variety of our sensations and feelings is 
prodigious : For, to omit all those which accompany 
our appetites, passions, and affections, our moral senti¬ 
ments, and sentiments of taste, even our external senses 
furnish a great variety of sensations differing in kind,, 
and almost in dvery kind an endless variety of degrees. 
Every variety we discern, with regard to taste’, smelly 
sound, colour, heat and cold, and in the tangible qua¬ 
lities of bodies, is indicated by a sensation correspond- 
ing to it. 

The most.general and the most important division 
of our sensations and feelings, is into the agreeable, the 
disagreeable, and the indifferent. Every thing we call 
pleasure, happiness, or enjoyment, on the one hand ; 
and on the other, every thing we call misery, pain, or 
uneasiness, is sensation or feeling: For no man can 
■for the present be more happy, or more miserable 
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than he feels himself to be. He cannot be deceived 
with regard to the enjoyment or suffering, of, the pre¬ 
sent moment. ■ 

But I apprehend, that beside? the sensations that'qre 
either agreeable or disagreeable, there is still a greater 
number that are indifferent. To these we give so lit¬ 
tle attention that they have no name, and are imme- 
dkitely forgot as if they had never been ; and it re¬ 
quires attention to the operations of our minds to be 
convinced of their existence. 

For this end we may observe, that to a good ear 
every human voice is distinguishable from all others. 
Some voices are pleasant, some disagreeable ; but the 
far greater part can neither be said to be one or the 
other. The same thing may be said of other sounds, 
and no less of tastes, smells, and colours; and if we 
consider that our senses are in continual exercise while 
we are awake, that some sensation attends every ob¬ 
ject they present to us, and that familiar objects sel¬ 
dom raise any emotion pleasant or painful, we shall 
see reason, besides the agreeable and disagreeable, to 
admit a third class of sensation^, that may be called 
indifferent. 

The sensations that are indifferent, are far from be¬ 
ing useless. They serve as signs to distinguish things 
that differ ; and the information we have concerning 
things external, comes by their means. Thus, if a 
man had no ear to receive pleasure from the harmony 
or melody of sounds, he would still find-the sense of 
hearing of great utility : Though sounds gave him nei» 
ther pleasure nor pain of themselves, they would give 
him muth useful information; and the like may be 
said of the sensations we have by all the other senses. 

As to the sensations and feelings that are agreeable 
or disagreeable, they differ much, not only in degree. 
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but in kind and in dignity. Some belong to the ani¬ 
mal part of our nature, and are common to us with the 
brutes: Others belong to the rational and moral part. 
TMf first are more properly called sensations, the last 
feelings. The French word sentiment is common to 
both. 

The intention of nature in them is for the most part 
obvious, and well deserving our notice. It has been 
beautifully illustrated by a very elegant French writer, 
in his Theorie des sentiments agreeahles. 

The author of Nature, in the distiibution of agree¬ 
able and painful feelings,-bath wisely and benevolent¬ 
ly consulted the good of the human species, and hath 
even shewn us, by the same means, what tenor of con¬ 
duct we ought to hold. For, first. The painful sensa¬ 
tions pf the animal kind are admonitions to avoid what 
would hurt us; and the agreeable sensations of this 
kind, invite us to those actions that are necessary to 
the preservation of the individual, or , of the kind. 
Secondly, By the same means nature invites us to mo¬ 
derate bodily exercises, and admonishes us to avoid 
idleness and inactivity on the one hand, and excessive 
labour and fatigue on the other. Thirdly, The mode- ' 
rate exercise ot all our rational powers gives pleasure. 
Fourthly, Every species of beauty is beheld with plea¬ 
sure, and every species of deformity with disgust; and 
we shall find all that we call beautiful, to be something 
estimable or useful in itself, or a sign of something that 
is estimable of useful. Fifthly, The benevolent affec¬ 
tions are all accompanied with an agreeable feeling, 
the malevolent with the contrary. And, sixthly. The 
highest, the noblest, and most durable pleasure, is that 
of doing well, and acting the part that becomes us; 

■ and the most bitter and painful sentiment, the anguish 
and remorse of a- guilty conscience. These obserya- 
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tions with regard to the ceconomy of Nature in the 
distribution of our painful and agreeable sensations and 
feelings, are illustrated by the author last mentioned, 
so elegantly and judiciously, thajt I shall not attempt 
td say any thing upon them after him. 

I shall conclude this chapter by observing, that as 
the confounding our sensations with that perception of 
external objects, which is constantly conjoined with 
them, has been the occasion of most of the errors and 
false theories of philosophers with regard to the sen¬ 
ses ; so the distinguishing these operations seems to me 
to be the key that leads to a right understanding of 
both. ' > 

Sensation, taken by itself, implies neither the con¬ 
ception nor belief of any external object. It supposes 
a sentient being, and a certain manner in which that 
being is affected ; but it supposes no more. Percep¬ 
tion implies -an immediate conviction and belief of 
something external; something different both from the 
mind that perceives, and from the act of perception. 
Things so different in their nature ought to be distin¬ 
guished ; but by our constitution they are always u- 
nited. Every different perception is conjoined with a 
sensation that is proper to it. The one is the sign, the 
other the thing signified. They coalesce in our ima¬ 
gination. They are signified by one name, afid are 
considered as one simple operation. The purposes of 
life do not require them to be distinguished. 

It is the philosopher alone who has occasion to dis¬ 
tinguish them,. when he would analyse the operation 
compounded of them. But he has no suspicion that 
there is any composition in it; and to discover this re¬ 
quires a degree of reflection which has been too little 
practised Even by philosophers. 

In the old philosophy, sensation and perception were 
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perfectly confounded. The sensible species coming 
from the object, and impressed upon the mind, was the 
whole ; and you might call it serisation or perception 
as you pleased.' 

Des Cartes and Locke, attending more to the ope¬ 
rations of their own minds, say, That the sensations by 
which we have notice of secondary qualities, have no 
resemblance to any thing that pertains to body ; but 
they did not see that this might with equal justice be 
applied to the primary qualities. Mr Locke maintains, 
that the sensations we have from,primary qualities are 
resemblances of those qualities. This shews how 
grossly the most ingenious men may err, with regard to 
the operations of their minds. It must indeed be ac¬ 
knowledged, that it is much easier to have a distinct 
nption of the sensations that belong to secondary, than 
of those that belong to the primary qualities. The 
reason of this' will appear in the next chapter. 

But had Mr Locke attended with sufficient accuracy 
to the sensatiofis which he was every day and every 
hour receiving from primary qualities, he would have 
seen, that they can as little resemble any quality 
of an iaanimated being, as pain can resemble a cube or 
a circle. 

What had escaped this ingenious philosopher was 
clearly discerned by Bishop Berkeley. He had a 
Just notion of sensations, and saw that it was impossible 
that any thing in an insentient being could resemble 
them; a thirYg so evident in itself that it seems won¬ 
derful that it should have been so long unknown. 

But let us attend to the consequence of this disco¬ 
very. Philosophers, as well as the vulgar, had been 
accustomed to comprehend both sensation and percep¬ 
tion under one name, and to consider them as one un- 
compounded operation. Philosophers, even more than 
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the vulgar, gave the name of sensation to the whole 
operation of the senses; and all the notions we have 
of material things were called ideas of sensation. This 
led Bishop Berkeley to take one ingredient of a com¬ 
plex operation for the whole ; and having clearly dis¬ 
covered the nature of sensation, taking it for granted, 
that all that the senses present to the mind is sensation, 
which can have no resemblance to any thing material 
he concluded that there is no material world. 

If the senses furnished us with no materials of thought 
but sensations, his conclusion must be just; for no 
sensation can give us the conception of material things, 
far less any argument to prove their existence. But 
if it is true that by our senses we have not only a va¬ 
riety of sensations, but likewise a conception, and an 
immediate natural conviction of external objects, he 
reasons from a false'supposition, and his arguments fall 
to the ground. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Objects of Perception ; and first, Of Primary 
and Secondary Qualities. 

r T'HE objects of perception are the Various qualities 
1 of bodies. Intending to treat of these only in ge¬ 
neral, and chiefly with a view to explain the notions 
which our senses give us of them, I begin with the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 
These were distinguished very early. The Peripatetic 
system confounded.them, and left no difference. The 
distinction was again revived by Des Cartes and 
Locke, and a second time abolished by Berkeley and 
Hume. If the real foundation of this distinction can 
be pointed out, it will enable us to account for the va- 
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xious revolutions in the sentiments of philosophers con- 
cerning it. 

• Every one Knows that extension, divisibility, figure, 
motion, solidity, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were 
by Mr Locke called primary qualities of body; and 
that sound, colour, taste, smell, and heat or cold, were 
called secondary qualities. Is there a just foundation 
for this distinction? Is there any thing common to the 
primary which belongs not to the secondary ? And 
what is it ? 

I answer, That there appears to me to be a real 
foundation for the distinction; and it is this: That 
our senses give us a direct and a distinct notion of the 
primary qualities, and inform us what they are in 
themselves: But of the secondary qualities, our senses 
give us only a relative and obscure notion. They in¬ 
form" us only,-That they are qualities-that affect us in a 
certain manner, that is, produce in us a certain sensa¬ 
tion ; but as to what they are in themselves our senses 
leave us in the dark. 

Every man capable of reflection may easily satisfy 
himself, that he has ft perfectly clear and distinct no¬ 
tion of extension, divisibility, figure, and motion. The. 
solidity of a body means no mote, but that it excludes 
other bodies from occupying the same place at the 
same time. , Hardness, softness, and fluidity, are differ¬ 
ent degrees of cohesion in the parts of a body. It is 
fluid, when it has no sensible cohesion ; soft when the 
cohesion is weak; aud hard when it is strong: Of the 
• cause of this cohesion we are ignorant, but the thing 
itself we understand perfectly, being immediately in¬ 
formed of.it by the sense of touch. It is evident, 
therefore, that of the primary qualities we have a 
clear and distinct notion; we know what they are, 
■though we may be ignorant of their causes. 
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I observed further, that the notion we have of pri- 
inary qualities is direct, and not relative only. A re¬ 
lative notion of a thing, is, strictly speaking, no notion 
of the thing at all, but only of some relation which 
it bears to something < he. 

Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of 
bodies towards the earth ; sometimes it signifies the 
cause of that ■ tendency : When it means the first, I 
have a direct and distinct notion of gravity : I see it, 
and feel it, and know perfectly what it is; but this 
tendency must have a cause : We give the same name 
to the cause; and that cause has been an object of 
thought and of speculation. Now what notion have 
we of this cause when we think and reason about it ? 
It is evident, we think of it as an unknown cause, of a 
known effect. This is a relative notion, and it must 
be obscure, because it gives us no conception of what 
the thing is, but of what relation it bears to something 
else. Every relation which a thing unknown bears to 
something that is known, may give a relative notion 
of it; and there ard many objects of thought, and of 
discourse, of which our faculties can give no better 
than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what is 
meant by a relative notion, it is evident, that our no¬ 
tion of primary qualities is not of this kind ; we know 
what they are, and not barely what relation they bear 
to something else. 

It is otherwise with secondary qualities’. If you ask 
me, what is that quality or modification in a rose which- 
I call its smell, I am at a loss to answer directly. Up¬ 
on reflection I find, that I have a distinct notion of 
the sensation which it produces in my mind. But 
there can be nothing like to this sensation in the rose, 
because it is insentient. The quality in the rose is 
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something which occasion the sensations in itle; but 
what that something is, I know not. My senses give 
me no information upon this point. The only notion 
therefore jny senses give is this, That smell in the rose 
is an unknown quality or modification,-which is the • 
cause or occasion of a sensation which I know well. 

The relation which this unknown quality bears to the 
sensation with which nature hath connected it 5 is all I 
learn from the sense of smelling; but this is evidently 
a relative notion. The same reasoning will apply to 
every secondary quality. 

Thus 1 think it appears, that there is a real founda¬ 
tion for the distinction of primary from secondary 
qualities; and that they ■ are distinguished by this, 
that of the primary we have by our senses a direct and 
distinct notion; hut of the secondary only a relative 
notion, which must, because it is only relative, be ob¬ 
scure ; they are conceived only as the unknown caus¬ 
es or occasions of certain sensatiqns with which we are 
well acquainted. 

The account 1 have given of this distinction is found¬ 
ed upon no hypothesis. Whether our notions of pri¬ 
mary qualities are direct and distinct, those of the se-‘ 
condary felative and obscure, is a matter of.fact, of 
which every man may have certain knowledge by at¬ 
tentive reflection upon them. To this reflection I ap¬ 
peal as the proper test of what has been advanced, and 
proceed to make some reflections on this subject. 

, i. The primary qualities are neither sensations, nor 
flVe they resemblances of sensations. This appears to 
me self-evident. I have a clear and distinct notion of 
each-of the' primary qualities. I have a clear and dis¬ 
tinct notion of sensatidn. I can compare the one with 
the other ; and when I do so, I am not able to discern 
a resembling feature. Sensation is the act, or the feel- 
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ing (I dispute not which) of a sentient being. Fi¬ 
gure, divisibility, solidity, are neither acts nor feelings. 
Sensation supposes a sentient being as its subject j for 
a sensation that is not felt by some sentient being,Ms 
an 'absurdity;.' Figure and divisibility supposes a sub¬ 
ject that is'figured and divisible, but not a subject that 
is sentient. 

' 2 . We have no reason to think, that the sensations 
by which we have notice of secondary qualities resem¬ 
ble any quality of body. The absurdity of this no¬ 
tion has been clearly shewn by Des Cartes, Locke, 
and many modern philosophers. It was a tenet of the 
ancient philosophy, and is still by many imputed to 
the vulgar, blit only as a vulgar error. It is too evi¬ 
dent to need proof, that the vibrations of a sounding 
body do- not resemble the sensation of sound, nor the 
effluvia of an odorous body the sensation of smell. 

3 . The distinctness of our notions of primary quali¬ 
ties prevents all questions and disputes about their na¬ 
ture. There are no different opinions about the na¬ 
ture of extension, figure, or motion, or the nature of 
any primary quality. There nature is manifest to our 
senses, and cannot be unknown to any man; or mistak¬ 
en by him, though their causes may admit of dispute. 

The primary qualities are the object of the mathe¬ 
matical sciences; and the distinctness of oyr notions 
of them enables us to reason demonstratively about 
them to a great extent. Their various modifications 
are precisely defined in the imagination, and thereby 
capable of being compared, and their relations deter - 1 
mined with precisioh and certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature 
not being manifest to the sense?, may be a subject of 
dispute. Our feeling informs us that the fire is hot; 
but it does not inform us what that heat of the fire isi 
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But does it hot appear a contradiction, to say we 
know that the fire is hot, but we know not what that 
heat is? I answer, There is the same appearance of 
contradiction in many things, that must be granted. 
.We know that wine has an inebriating quality ; but 
we know not what that quality is. It is true, indeed, 
that if we had not some notion of what is meant by 
the heat of fire, and by an inebriating quality, we 
could affirm nothing of either with understanding! 
We have a notion of both ; but it is only a relative 
notion. We know that they are the causes of certain 
known effects. 

4. The nature of secondary qualities is a proper 
Subject of philosophical disquisition; and in this, philo¬ 
sophy has made some progress. It has been discover¬ 
ed, that the sensation of smell is occasioned by the ef¬ 
fluvia of bodies; that of sound, by their vibration. 
The disposition of bodies to reflect a particular kind 
of light occasions the sensation of colour. Very curious 
discoveries have been made of the nature of heat, and 
an ample field of discovery in these subjects remains. 

5. We may see why the sensations belonging to se¬ 
condary qualities afe an object of our attention, while, 
those which bdlpng to the primary are not. 

The first are hot only signs of the object perceived, 
but they bear a capital part in the notion we form of it. 
We conceive it only as that which occasions such a 
Sensation, and therefore cannot reflect upon it without - 
thinking of the sensation which it occasions; We have 
no other mark whereby to distinguish it. The thought 
of a secondary quality, therefore, always carries us 
back to the sensation which it produces. We give 
the same name to both, and are apt to confound them 
together. 

But having a clear and distinct conception of pri- 

V01. 1. K K* 
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mary qualities, we have no need when we think of 
them to recal their sensations. When a primary qua¬ 
lity is perceived, the sensation immediately leads our 
thought- to the quality signified by it, and is itself for¬ 
got. We have no occasion afterwards to reflect upon 
it; and so we come to be as little acquainted with it, as 
if we had never felt it. This is the case with the sen¬ 
sations of all primary qualities, when they are not so 
painful or pleasant as to draw our attention. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a 
pointed hard body, he feels pain, and may easily be 
persuaded that this pain is a sensation, and that there is 
nothing resembling it in the hard body; at the same time 
he perceives the body to be hard and pointed, and he 
knows that these qualities belong to the body only. In 
this case, it is easy to distinguish what he feels from 
what be perceives. 

Let him again touch the pointed body gently, so 
as to give him no pain; and now you can hardly per¬ 
suade him that he feels any thing but the figure and 
hardness of the body; so difficult it is to attend to the 
sensations belonging to primary qualities, when they are 
neither pleasant nor painful. They carry the thought 
to the external object, and immediately disappear and 
are forgot. Nature intended them only as signs; and 
when they have served that purpose they vanish. 

We are now to comber the opinions both of the 
vulgar, and of philosophers upon this subject. As to 
the former, it is not to be expected that they should 
make distinctions which have no connection with the 
common affairs of life; they do not therefore distin¬ 
guish the primary from the secondary qualities, but 
speak of both as being equally .qualities of the external 
object. Of the primary qualities they have a distinct 
notion, as they are immediately and distinctly perceiv- 
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ed by the senses; of the secondary, their notions, as I 
apprehend, are confused and indistinct, rather than 
erroneous. A secondary quality is the unknown cause 
or occasion of a well known effect; and the same name 
•is common to the cause and the effect. Mow, to distin¬ 
guish clearly the different ingredients of a complex 
notion, and, at the same time, the different meanings 
of an ambiguous word, is the work of a philosopher; 
and is not to be expected of the vulgar, when their oc¬ 
casions do not require it. 

I grant, therefore, that the notion which the vulgar 
have of secondary qualities, is indistinct and inaccurate. 
But there seems to be a contradiction between the 
vulgar and the philosopher upon this subject, and each 
charges the other with a gross absurdity. The vulgar 
say, That fire is hot, and snow cold, and sugar sweet; 
and that to deny this is a gross absurdity, and contra¬ 
dicts the testimony of our senses. The philosopher 
says, That heat, and cold, and sweetness, are nothing 
but sensations in our minds ; and it is absurd to con¬ 
ceive, that these sensations are in the fire, or in the 
snow, or in the sugar. 

I believe this contradiction between the vulgar and * 
the philosopher is more apparent than real; and that it is 
owing to an abuse of language on the part of the phi¬ 
losopher, .and to indistinct notions on the part of the 
vulgar. The philosopher says, There is no heat in the 
fire, meaning, that the fire has not the sensation of 
hpat. His meaning is just; and the vulgar will agree 
With him, as soon as they understand his meaning: 
But his language is improper; for there is really a 
quality m the fire, of which the proper name is heat; 
and the name of heat *is given to this quality, both by 
philosophers and by the vulgar, much more frequently 
than to the sensation of heat. This speech of the phi- 
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-losopber, therefore, is meant by bins in one sense; it 
is taken by the vulgar in another .sense. In the sense 
4 n which they take it, it is indeed absurd, and so they 
hold it to be. In the sense in which he means.it, it 
is true ; and the vulgar, as soon as they are made to 
understand that sense, will acknowledge it to be true. 
They know as well as the philosopher, that the fire does 
pot feel heaf;; and this is all that'he means by saying 
there is no heat ip the fire. 

In the opinions of philosophers about primary and 
secondary qualities, there have been, as was before ob¬ 
served, several revolutions: They were distinguished 
lopg before'jthe days of Aristotle, by the sect called 
Atomists; among whom Democritus made a capital 
figure. In those times, the name of quality was applied 
only to those we call secondary qualities 5 the pri¬ 
mary being considered as essential to matter, were not 
called qualities. That the atoms, which they held to 
be the first principles of things, were extended, solid, 
figured, and moveable, there was no doubt; but the 
question was, whether they had smell, taste and colour? 
or, as it was commonly expressed, whether they had 
qualities? The Atomists maintained, that they had 
not; that the qualities were not in bodies, but were 
something resulting from the operation of bodies upon 
our senses. 

It would seem, that when men began to speculate up¬ 
on this subject, the primary qualities appeared so clear 
and manifest, that they could entertain no doubt of 
their existence wherever matter existed ; but the se¬ 
condary so obscure, that they were at a loss where to 
place them. They used xhis comparison; as fire, 
which is neither in the flint nor in the steel, is produ¬ 
ced by their collision, so those qualities, though no.t 
in bodies, are produced by their impulse upon our 
senses. 
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Tkis doctrine was opposed by Aristotle. He be¬ 
lieved taste and colour to be substantial foi ms of bodies, 
and that their species, as well as those of figure and 
motion, are received by the senses. 

In believing, that what we commonly call taste and 
colour is something really inherent in body, and does 
not depend upon its being tasted and seen, he followed 
nature. But, in believing that our sensations of taste 
and colour are the forms or species of those qualities 
received by the senses, he followed his own theory, 
which was an absurd fiction. Bes Cartes not only 
shewed the absurdity of sensible species received by 
the senses, but gave a more just and more intelligible 
account of secondary qualities than had been given 
before. Mr Locke followed him, and bestowed much 
pains, upon this subject. He was the first, I think, that 
gave them the name of secondary qualities, which has 
been very generally adopted. He distinguished the 
sensation from the quality in the body which is the 
cause or occasion of that sensation, and shewed that 
there neither is nor can be any similitude between 
them. 

By this account, the senses are acquitted of putting 
any fallacy upon us; the sensation is real, and no fal¬ 
lacy ; the quality in the body which is the cause, or 
occasion qf this sensation, is likewise real, though the 
nature of it is not manifest to our senses. If W e im¬ 
pose upon ourselves, by confounding the sensation with 
the quality that occasions it, this is owing to rash judg¬ 
ment, or weak understanding, but not to any false tes¬ 
timony of our senses. • 

This account of secondary qualities I take to be very 
just ; and, if Mr LocKe had stopped here, he would 
have left the matter very clear. But he thought it 
necessary to introduce the theory of ideas, to explain 
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the distinction between primary and secondary quali-, 
ties, and by that means, as I think, perplexed and 
darkened it. 

When philosophers speak about ideas, we are often 
at a loss to know what they mean by them, and may 
be apt to suspect that they are mere fictions, that have 
no existence. They have told us, that by the ideas 
which we have immediately from our senses, they mean 
our sensations. These, indeed, are real things, and not 
fictions. We may, by accurate attention to them, 
know perfectly their nature ; and if philosophers would 
keep by this meaning of the word idea, when applied 
to the objects of sense, they would at least be more 
intelligible. Let us hear how Mr Locke explains the 
nature of those ideas, when applied to primary and se¬ 
condary qualities, Book 2. chap. 8. sect. 7. 10th edi¬ 
tion. “ To discover the nature of our ideas the bet- 
“ ter, and to discourse of them intelligibly, it will be 
u convenient to distinguish them, as they are ideas, or 
“ perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 
“ tions of matter in the bodies that cause such percep- 
“ tions in us, that so we may not think (as perhaps 
“ usually is done), that they are exactly the images 
“ and resemblances of something inherit in the sub- 
“ ject; most of those of sensation being, in the mind, 

“ no more the likeness of something existing without 
“ us, than the names that stand for them are the like- 
“ ness of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are 
“ apt to excite in us.” • 

This way of distinguishing a thing, Jirst, as what it 
is; afld, secondly, as what it is not, is, I apprehend, a 
very extraordinary way of discovering its nature : And 
if ideas are ideas or perceptions in our minds, and at 
the same time the modifications of matter in the bodies 
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that cause such perceptions in us, it will be no easy 
matter to discourse of them intelligibly. 

The discovery of the nature of ideas is carried on in 
the next section, in a manner no less extraordinary.— 

« Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the 
“ immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
“ standing, that I call idea; and the power to produce 
“ any idea in our mind, I call quality of the subject 
“ wherein that power is. Thus, a snowball having 
“ the power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, 
“ and round, the powers to produce those ideas in 
“ us, as they are in the snowball, I call (juatitles; and 
“ as they are sensations, or perceptions in our under- 
“ standings, I call them ideas; which ideas, if I speak 
“ of them sometimes as in the things themselves; I 
» would we understood to mean those qualities in 
“ the'objects which produce them in us.” 

These are the distinctions which Mr.LocxE thought 
convenient, in order to discover the nature of our ideas 
of the qualities of matter the better, and to discourse 
of them intelligibly. 1 believe it will be difficult to 
find two other paragraphs in the Essay so unintelligible. 
Whether this is to be imputed to the intractable na¬ 
ture of ideas, or to an oscitancy of the author, with 
which he is very rarely chargeable, I leave the reader 
to judge. There are, indeed, several other passages in 
in the same chapter, in which a like obscurity appears; 
but I do not choose to dwell upon them. The conclu¬ 
sion drawn by him from the whole, is, that primary 
and secondary qualities are distinguished by this, that 
the ideas of the former are resemblances or copies of 
them : but the ideas of the other are not resemblances 
of them. Upon this doctrine, I beg leave to make two 


observations. 

First, Taking it for granted, that, by 


the ideas of 
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primary and secondary qualities, he means the sensa¬ 
tions they excite m us; 1 observe, that it appearsstrange,- 
that a sensation should be the iuea of a quality in 
body, to Which it is acknowledged to bear no resem¬ 
blance. If the sensation, of sound be the idea of that 
vibration of the sounding body which occasions it, 
a surfeit may, for the same reason, be the idea of a 
feast. 

A second observation is, That when Mr Locke af¬ 
firms, that the ideas of primary qualities, that is, the 
sensations they raise in us, are resemblances of those 
qualities, he seems neither to have given due attention 
to those sensations, nor to the nature of sensation in 
general. 

Let a man press his hand against a hard body, and 
let him attend to the sensation he feels, excluding from 
his thought every thing external, even the body that 
is the cause of his feeling. This abstraction indeed is 
difficult, and seems to have been little, if at all, prac¬ 
tised : But it is not impossible, and it is evidently the 
only way to understand the nature of the sensation.— 
A due attention to this sensation will satisfy him, 
that it is no more like hardness in a body, than the 
sensations of sound is like vibration 'in the sounding 
body. 

I know of no ideas but my conceptions; and my 
idea of hardness in a body, is the conception of such 
a cohesion of its parts as requires great force to displace 
them: I have both the conception and belief of this 
quality in the body, at the same time that I have the 
sensation of pain, by pressing my hand against it.— 
The sensation and perception are closely conjoined by 
my constitution ; but I am sure they have no simili¬ 
tude : I know no reason why the one should be called 
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the idea of the other, which does not lead us to call 
•every natural effect the idea of its cause. 

Neither did Mr Locice give due attention to the na¬ 
ture of sensation in general, when he affirmed, that the 
ideas of primary qualities, that is, the sensations ex¬ 
cited by them, are resemblances of those qualities. 

That there can be nothing like sensations in an in¬ 
sentient being, or like thought in an unthinking being, 
is self-evident, and has been shewn, to the conviction 
of all men that think, by Bishop Berkeley ; yet this 
was unknown to Mr Locke. It is an humbling con¬ 
sideration, that, in subjects of this kind, self-evident 
truths may be hid from the eyes of the most ingenious 
men. But we have, withal, this consolation, that, when 
once discovered, they shine by their own light ; and 
that light can no more be put out. 

' Upon the whole, Mr Locke, in making secondary 
qualities to be powers in bodies to excite certain sensa¬ 
tions in us, has given a just and distinct analysis ef 
what our senses discover concerning them; but, in ap¬ 
plying the theory of ideas to them, and to the primary 
qualities, he has been led to say things that darken the 
subject, and that will not bear examination. 

Bishop Berkeley having adopted the sentiments 
common to philosophers, concerning the ideas we have 
by our senses, to wit, that they are all sensations, saw 
more clearly the necessary consequence of this doc¬ 
trine wjiich is, that there is no material world; no 
qualities^primary or secondary ; and, consequently, no 
foundation for any distinction between them. He ex¬ 
posed the absurdity of a resemblance between our sen¬ 
sations and. any quality, primary, or secondary, of a 
substance that is supposed to be insentient. Indeed 
. if.it is granted that the senses have no other office but 
' to furnish us with sensations, it will be found impossi- 
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ble to make any distinction between primary and se¬ 
condary qualities* or even to maintain the existence of 
a material world. 

From the account I have given of the various revo¬ 
lutions in the opinions of philosophers about primary, 
and secondary qualities, I think it appears, that all the 
darkness and intricacy that thinking men have found 
in this subject, and the errors they have fallen into, 
have been owing to the difficulty of distinguishing 
clearly sensation from perception; what we feel from 
what We perceive. 

The external senses have a double pro «dnce; to make 
us feel, and to make us perceive. They furnish us 
with a variety of sensations, some pleasant, others pain¬ 
ful, and others indifferent; at the same time they give 
us a conception, and an invincible belief of the exis¬ 
tence of external objects. This conception of external 
objects is the work of nature. The belief of their 
existence, which our senses give, is the work of nature; 
so likewise is the sensation that accompanies it. This 
conception and belief which nature produces by means 
of the senses, we call perception. The feeling which 
goes along with the perception, we call sensation. The 
perception and its corresponding sensation are produ¬ 
ced at the same time. In our experience we never find 
them disjoined. Henee we are led to consider them 
as one thing, to give them one name, and to confound 
their different attributes. It becomes very.difficult 
to separate them in thought, to attend to each by itself, 
and to attribute nothing to it which belongs to the a- 
ther. 

To do this requires a degree of attention to what 
passes in our own minds, and a talent of distinguishing 
things that differ, which is not to be expected in the 
vulgar, and is even rarely found in philosophers; so’ 
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that the progress made in a just analysis of the opera¬ 
tions of our senses has been very slow- The hypothe¬ 
sis of ideas, so generally adopted, hath, as I apprehend 
greatly retarded this progress; and vve might hope for 
a quicker advance, if philosophers could so far humble 
themselves as to believe, that in every branch of the 
philosophy of nature, the productions of human fancy 
and- conjecture will be found to be dross.; and that 
the only pure metal that will endure the test, is what 
is discovered by patient observation, and chaste induc¬ 
tion. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of other Objects of Perception. 

RESIDES primary and secondary qualities of bodies, 
there are many other immediate objects of percep¬ 
tion. Without pretending to a complete enumeration, 
I think they mostly fall under one or. other of the fol¬ 
lowing classes, ist, Certain states or conditions of our 
■own bodies, id, Mechanical powers or forces. 3d, Che¬ 
mical powers. 4 th, Medical powers or virtues. $th, Ve¬ 
getable and animal powers. 

That we perceive certain disorders in our own bo¬ 
dies by means of uneasy sensations, which nature hath 
conjoined with them, will not be disputed. Of this 
kind are tooth-ach, head-ach, gout, and every distem 
per apd/hurt which we feel. The notions which ou) 
sense gives of these, have a strong analogy to our no. 

• tions of secondary qualities. Both are similarly com 
pounded, and may be similarly resolved, and they giv< 
light to each other. 

In the tooth-ach, for instance, there is, first, a pain 
ful feeling; and, secondly, a conception and belief c 
. some disorder in the tooth, which is believed to be th 
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cause of the uneasy- feeling. The first of these is a 
sensation, the second is perception; for it includes a' 
conception and belief of an external object. But these 
two-things, though of different natures, are so constant¬ 
ly conjoined in our experience, and in our imagination, 
th$t we consider them as. one. We give the same 
name to both; for the tooth-ach is the proper name of 
the pain we feel; and it is the proper name of the dis¬ 
order in the tooth which causes that pain. If it should 
be made a question, whether the tooth-ach be in the 
mind that feels it, or in the tooth that is affected ? much 
might be said on both sides, while it is not observed 
that the word has two meanings. But a little reflec¬ 
tion satisfies us, that the pain is in the mind, and the 
disorder in the tooth. If some philosopher should pre¬ 
tend to have made a discovery, that the tooth-ach, the 
gout, the head-ach, are only sensations in the mind, 
and that it is a vulgar error to conceive that they are 
distempers of the body, he might defend his system in 
the same manner as those, who affirm that there is no 
sound nor colour nor taste in bodies, defend that para¬ 
dox. But both these systems, like most paradoxes, 
will be found to be only an abuse of words. 

We say that w efeel the tooth-ach, not that we per¬ 
ceive it. On the other hand, we say that Me perceive 
the colour of a body, not that we feel it. Can any 
reason be given for this difference of phraseology ? In 
answer to this question, I apprehend, that botfi. when 
we feel the tooth-ach, and wlien we see a coloured 
body, there is sensation and perception conjoined. 
But, in the tooth-ach, the sensation being very painful, 
engrosses the attention ; and therefore we speak of it, 
as if it were felt only, and not perceived: Whereas, in 
seeing a coloured body, the sensation is indifferent, and 
draws no attention. The quality in the body, which* 
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we call its colour, is the only object of attention; and 
'therefore we speak of it, as if it were perceived, and 
not felt. Though all philosophers agree that in seeing 
colour there is sensation, it is not easy to persuade the 
.vulgar, that, in seeing a coloured body, when the 
light is not too strong, nor the eye inflamed, they have 
any sensation or feeling at all. 

There are some sensations, which, though they are 
very often felt, are never attended to, nor relied upon. 
We have no conception of them ; and therefore, in 
language, there is neither any name for them, nor any 
form of speech that supposes their existence. Such 
are the sensations of colour, and of all primary quali¬ 
ties ; and therefore those qualities are said to be per¬ 
ceived, but not to be felt. Taste and smell, and heat 
and cold, have sensations that are often agreeable or 
disagreeable, in such a degree as to draw Our attention; 
and they are sometimes said to be felt, and sometimes 
to be perceived. When disorders of the body occa¬ 
sion very acute pain, the uneasy sensation engrosses 
the attention, and they are said to be felt, not to be 
perceived. 

There is another question relating to phraseology, 
which this subject suggests. A man says, he feels 
pain in such a particular part of his body; in his toe, 
for instance. Now, reason assures us, that pain being 
a sensation, can only be in the sentient being, as its 
subject, .that is, in the mind. And though philoso¬ 
phers have disputed much about the place of the mind; 
yet none of them ever placed it in the toe. What 
shall we say then in this case ? do our senses really de¬ 
ceive us, and make us believe a thing which our rea¬ 
son 'detef mines to be impossible ? I answer, Jirs/, That 
when a man says, he has pain in his toe, he is perfect- 
/|y understood, hoth by himself, and those who hear 
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lim. This is all that he intends. He really feels 
vhat he and all men call a pain in the toe ; and there 
s no deception in the matter. Whether therefore 
here he any impropriety in the phrase or not, is of no 
:onsequence in common life. It answers all the ends of 
ipeech, both to the speaker and the hearers. 

In all languages, there are phrases which hav.e a dis¬ 
tinct meaning ; while, at the same time, there may be 
something in the structure of them that disagrees with 
the analogy of grammar, or with the principles of phi¬ 
losophy. And the reason is, because language is not 
made either by Grammarians or philosophers. Thus 
we speak of feeling pain, as if pain was something dis¬ 
tinct from the feeling of it. We speak of a pain com¬ 
ing and going, and removing from one place to ano¬ 
ther. Such phrases are meant by those who use them 
in a sense fhftL.is neither obscure nor false. But the 
phili^plH^ P^ ^ them into his alembic, reduces them 
.to tbehjjtrst principles, draws out of them a sense that 
Was, reiver meant, and so imagines that he has discover¬ 
ed an error of the vulgar. 

I observe, secondly , That when we consider the sen¬ 
sation of pain by itself, without any respect to its cause, 
we cannot .say with propriety, that the toe is either the 
place, or the subject of it. But it ought to be remem¬ 
bered, that when we speak of pain in the toe, the sen¬ 
sation is combined in qur thought, with the cause of it, 
which really is in the toe. The cause and. the effect 
are combined in one complex notion, and the same 
name serves for both. It is the business of the philo¬ 
sopher to analyse this complex notion, and to give dif¬ 
ferent names to its different ingredients. He gives the 
name of pain to the sensation,.only, and the name of 
disorder to the unknown cause of it. Then it is evi¬ 
dent that, the disorder only is in the toe, and that it 
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■Would be an error to think that the pain is in it. But 
we ought not to ascribe this error to the vulgar, who 
never made the distinction, and who under the name 
of pain comprehend both the sensation and its cause. 

. Cases sometimes happen, which give occasion even 
to the vulgar to distinguish the paihful sensation from 
the disorder which is the cause of it. A man who has 
had his leg cut off, many years after, feels pain in a 
toe of that leg. The toe has now no existence ; and 
he perceives easily, that the toe can neither be the 
place, nor the subject of the pain which he feels ; yet 
it is the same feeling he used to have from a hurt in 
the toe ; and if he did not know that his leg was cut 
off, it would give him the same immediate conviction 
of some hurt or disorder in the toe. 

. The same phenomenon may lead the philosopher 
in all cases, to distinguish sensation from perception. 
We ray, that the man had a deceitful feeling, when 
he felt a pain in his toe after the leg was cut off; and 
we have a true meaning in saying so. But, if we will 
speak accurately, our sensations cannot be deceitful^ 
they must be what we feel them to be, and can be no¬ 
thing else. Where then lies the deceit ? I answer, it 
lies not in the s'ensasion, which is real, hut in the seem¬ 
ing perception he had of a disorder in his toe. This 
perception, which nature had conjoined with the sen¬ 
sation, was in this instance fallacious. 

The-same reasoning may be applied to every phac- 
nom£non that can, with propriety, be called a decep¬ 
tion'of sense. As when one, who has the jaundice 
sees a body yellow, which is really white ; or when a 
man sees an object double, because his eyes are not 
both"directed to it; in*these, and other like cases, the 
sensations we have are real, and the deception is only 
in the perception.which nature has annexed to them. 
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Nature has connected our perception of external ob¬ 
jects with certain ^sensations. If the. sensation is pro¬ 
duced, the corresponding perception follows even when 
there is no object, and in the case is apt to deceive us. 
In. dike manner, nature has connected our sensations 
with certain impressions that are made upon the 
nerves and brain : And, when the impression is made, 
from whatever cause, the corresponding sensation and 
perception immediately follows. Thus, in the man 
who feels pain in his toe after the leg is cut off, the 
nerve that went to the toe, part of which was cut off 
with the leg, had the same impression made upon the 
remaining part, which, in the natural state of his body, 
was caused by a hurt in the toe : And immediately this 
impression is followed by the sensation and perception 
which nature connected with it. 

In like manner, if the same impressions, which are 
made at present upon my optic nerves by the objects 
before me, could be made in the dark, I apprehend 
that I should have the same sensations, and see the 
same objects which I now see. The impressions and 
sensations would in such a case be real, and the percep¬ 
tion only fallacious. 

Let us next consider the notions which our senses 
give us of those attributes of bodies called, powers. 
This is the more necessary, because power seems to 
imply some activity; yet we considef body as,a dead 
inactive thing, which does not act but may be acted 
uporn 

Of the mechanical powers ascribed to bodies, that 
which is called their, vis insita, or inertia, may first be 
considered. By this is meant no more, than that bo¬ 
dies never change their state of themselves, either from 
rest to motion, or from motion to rest, or from one de¬ 
gree of velocity, or one direction to another. In order. 
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to produce any such change, there must be some force 
impressed upon them ; and the change produced is pre¬ 
cisely proportioned to the force impressed, aivd in the 
direction of that force. 

, That all bodies have this property, is a matter of 
fact, which we learn from daily observation, as well as 
from the most accurate experiments. Now it seems 
plain, that this does not imply any activity in body, 
but rather the contrary. A power in body to change 
its state, would much rather imply activity than its 
continuing in the same state: So that, although this 
property of bodies is called their visJusita, or.vis tuerticc, 
it impliesno proper activity. 

If we consider, next, the power of > gravity, it is a 
fact, that all the bodies of our planetary system .gravi¬ 
tate towards each other. This hasibeen fully proved 
by the great Newton. But .this gravitation is not 
conceived by that philosopher to be a power inherent 
in bodies, which they exert of themselves, hut a force 
impressed upon,them, to which they.must necessarily 
yield. Whether this force be.impressed by some sub¬ 
tile aether, or whether it be impressed by the power of 
the Supreme Being, or of some subordinate spiritual' 
being, we do mot-know; rbut.all sound natural philo¬ 
sophy, particularly that of Newton, supposes it to be 
an impressed force, and nqt -inherent in bodies. 

1 Sp that, when bodies gravitate, they do not properly 
act, but are acted upon: They only yield to an im¬ 
pression that is made upon them. It r is common in 
language to express, by active verbs, many changes in 
things, wherein they are merely passive : And this 
way of speaking is used chiefly when the cause of'the 
change *fs not obvious to sense. Thus we say that a 
ship sails, when every man of common sense knows 
. hat she has no inherent power of motion, and is only 

VOL. I." M M 
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driven by wind and tide. In like manner, when we 
say that-the planfts gravitate towards the sun, we mean 
-no more, but-fckav by. some .unknown power, they are 
drawn or impelled in that direction. 

• What-has been said of the power of gravitation may 
be-applied to other mechanical powers, such as cohe¬ 
sion, magnetism, electricity; -and no less to chemical 
•and medical-powers.’ By all these, certain effects are 
produced-upon the application of one.body to another. 
Our senses discover the effect ;.but the power is latent. 
We know there must be a cause of the effect, and we 
form a relative notion of it from its effect; and very 
often the same name is. used to signify the unknown 
cause, and the known effect. 

We ascribe to vegetables; the powers of drawing 
nourishment, growing, and multiplying their kind- 
Hete likewise the effect is manifest, but the cause is 
latent to-sense. These powers, therefor?, as well as 
all the other powers we ascribe to bodies, are unknown 
causes of certain known effects. It is the business of 
philosophy to investigate the nature of those powers 
as far as we are able, but our senses leave us in the 
dark. 

We may observe a great similarity in the notions 
which our senses give us of secondary equalities, of the 
disorders tve feel in our own bodies, and of the various 
powers of bodies which we have enumerated. They 
are all obscure and relative notions, being a concep¬ 
tion of some unknown cause of a known effect. Their 
names are, for the most part, common to the effect, and 
to its cause ; and they are a proper subject of philoso¬ 
phical disquisition. They might therefore, I think, 
not improperly be called occult qualities. 

This name, indeed, is fallen into disgrace since the 
tune of D&s Cartes. It is said to have been used hy. 
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the Peripatetics to cloke their ignorance, and to stop 
all inquiry into the nature of those qualities called oc¬ 
cult. Be it so. Let those answer for this abuse of 
the Word/ who were guilty of it. To call a thing 
occult, if we attend to the meaning of the word, is ra¬ 
ther modestly to confess ignorance than to cloke it. 
It is to point it out as a proper subject for, the investi¬ 
gation of philosophers, whose proper business it is to 
better the condition of humanity, by discovering what 
was before hid from human knowledge. 

Were I therefore to make a division of the qualities 
of bodies as they appear to our senses, I would divide 
them first into those that are manifest, an.d those that 
are occult. The manifest qualities are , those whiph 
Mr Locke calls primary; such as extension* figure, 
divisibility, motion, hardness, softness,. fluidity, The 
nature of these is manifest even to senseand'the 
business of the philosopher with- regard to them, is not 
to find out their nature, which'' is well known, but to 
discover the effects produced by-their, various combi¬ 
nations ; and with regard to those of them which,are 
not essential to matter, to discover their causes as far 
as he is able. a : 

The second-class consists of occult qualities, which 
may be subdivided into various kinds ; as Jirst, The se¬ 
condary qualities; secondly ,,-The disorders we feel, in 
our own bodies; and, thirdly. All the qualities which 
we call pWers of bodies, whether mechanical, qbcmi- 
cal, medical, animal, or vegetable,; .of if there be any 
’other powers not comprehended under these heads. 
Of all. these the existence is manifest to sense, h.ut-tbo 
nature is occult; and here the philosopher, has aq am? 
pie field:^ r 

_ • What is necessary for the conduct of our anijnal 
life, the bountiful Author of nature hath made, tngiri- 
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fest to all men. But there are many other choice se¬ 
crets of nature, the discovery of which enlarges the ‘ 
power, and exalts the state of man. These are left to 
be discovered by the proper use of our rational pow¬ 
ers. They are hid, not that they may be always con¬ 
cealed from human knowledge, but that we may be 
excited to search for them. This is the proper busi¬ 
ness of a philosopher, and it is the glory of a man, and 
the best reward of his labour, to discover what nature 
has thus concealed. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Matter and oj Space. 

'THE objects of sense we have hitherto considered are 
qualities. But qualities must have a subject. We 
give the names of mutter , material buhbtance, and ho- 
dip to the subject of sensible qualities; and it may be 
asked, what this matter is ? 

I perceive in a billiard ball, figure, colour, and mo¬ 
tion; but the ball is not figure, nor is it colour, nor 
motion, nor all these taken together; it is something 
that has figure, and colour, and motion. This is a dic¬ 
tate of nature, and the belief of all marfkind. 

As to the nature of this something, I am afraid we 
can give little account of it, but that it has the qualities 
which our senses discover. 

But how do we know that they are quafities, and 
cannot exist without a subject ? I confess I cannot ex¬ 
plain how we know that they cannot exist without-a 
subject, any more than I can explain how we know 
that they exist. We have the information of nature 
for their existence; and I think* we have the informa¬ 
tion of nature that they are qualities. 

The belief that figure, motion, and colour, are qua- • 
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lities, and require a subject, must either be a judgment 
of nature, or it must be discovered, by reason, or it 
must be a prejudice that has no just foundation. 
There are,-philosophers who maintain, that it is a were 
prejudice; that a body is nothing but a collection of 
what we call sensible qualities; and that they neither 
have nor need any subject. This is the opinion of 
Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume ; and they were led 
to it by finding, that they had not in their winds any 
idea of substance. It could neither be an idea of sen¬ 
sation nor of reflection. 

But to me nothing seems more absurd, than that 
there should be extension without any thing extend¬ 
ed ; or motion without any thing moved ; yet I can¬ 
not give reasons for my opinion, because it seems to rae 
self-evident, and an immediate dictate of my nature. 

And that it is the belief of all mankind, appears in 
the structure of all languages; in which we find ad¬ 
jective nouns used to express sensible qualities. It is 
well known that every adjective in language must be¬ 
long to some substantive expressed or understood 
that is, every quality must belong to some subject. 

Sensible qualities make so great a part of the furni¬ 
ture of our minds, their kinds are so many, and t^eir 
number so great, that if prejudice, and not nature, 
teach us to ascribe them all to a subject, it must have 
a great work to perform, which cannot be accomplish¬ 
ed in a shr.i^ time, nor carried on to tire same pitch irv 
every individual. We should find not individuals on¬ 
ly, but nations and ages, differing from each other in 
the progress which this prejudice had made iu their 
sentiments^; but we find no such difference among 
men. *What one mad accounts a quality, all men do, 
ynd ever did. 

c It seems therefore to be a judgment of nature, that 
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the things immediately perceived are qualities, which 
must belong to a subject; and all the information that" 
our senses- give us about this subject, is, that it is that 
to which such qualities belong. From this it is evi¬ 
dent, that our notion of body or matter, as distinguish¬ 
ed from its qualities, is a relative notion ; and I am a- 
fraid it must always be obscure until men have other 
faculties. 

. The philosopher in this seems to have no advantage 
above the vulgar; tor as they perceive colour, and fi¬ 
gure, and motion by their senses as well as he ’does, 
and both are equally certain that there is a subject of 
those qualities, so the notions which both have of this 
subject are equally obscure. When the philosopher 
calls it a substratum, and a subject of inhesion, those 
learned words convey no meaning but what every man 
understands and expresses, by saying in common lan¬ 
guage, that it is a thing extended, and solid, and move- 
able. ‘ - 

The relation which sensible qualities bear to their 
subject, that is, to body, is not, however, so dark, but 
that it is easily distinguished from all other relations, 
Every man can distinguish it from the relation of an 
effect to its cause j of a mean to its end; or of a sign 
to. the thing signified by it. 

' I think it requires some ripeness of understanding to 
distinguish the qualities of a body from the body. 
Perhaps this distinction is not made by bjtites, nor by 
infants; and if any Cfrie thinks that this distinction is 
not-made by out senses, but by some other power of 
the! mind, 1 will not dispute this point, provided it be 
granted, «that men, -When-their faculties are ripe, have 
a natural cdnviction, that sensible qualities cannot ex¬ 
ist by themselves without some subject to which they 
belong,,..* 
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I think, indeed, that some of the determinations we 
•form concerning matter cannot be deduced solely front 
the testimony of sense, but must he referred to some 
other source. 

. There seems to be nothing more evident, than that 
all bodies must consist of parts; and that every part 
‘of a body is a body, and a distinct being which njay 
exist without the other parts; and yet I apprehend 
this conclusion is not deduced solely from the testi¬ 
mony of sense: For, besides that it,is a necessary 
truth,* and therefore no object of sense, there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot perceive any division of a 
body. The parts become too small to he perceived 
by pur senses; but we cannot believe that it becomes 
then incapable of being further divided, or that such 
division would make it not to be a body. 

We carry on the division and subdivision in our 
thought far beyond the reach of our senses, and we 
can find no end to it: Nay, I think we plainly dis¬ 
cern, that there can h e UQ limit beyond which the di¬ 
vision cannot be carried. 

For if there be any limit to this division, one of 
two things must necessarily happen. Either we have 
come by division to a body which is extended, but 
has no parts, and is absolutely indivisible; or this bo¬ 
dy is divisible, but as soon as it is divided, it becom'es 
no body. Both these positions seem to me -absurd, 
and one or t|ie other is the necessary consequence of 
supposing a limit to the divisibility of matter. 

• .On the other hand, if it is admitted that the divisi¬ 
bility of matter has no limit, it will follow, that no bo¬ 
dy can he palled one individual substance. You may 
as well call it two, or iwenty, or two huridred. For 
when it is divided into parts, every part is a being or 
'^ubstance distinct from all the other parts, and wus so 
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even before the division-: Any one part may continue 
to exist, though all the other parts were annihilated. 

There is, indeed, a principle long received, as an 
axiom in metaphysics, which I cannot reconcile to the 
divisibility of matter. It is, That every being is one, 
cmne ens est mum. By which, I suppose, is meant, 
that every thing that exists must either be one indivi¬ 
sible being,- or composed of a determinate number of 
indivisible beings. Thus an army may be divided in- 
toregiments, a regiment into companies, and a cojnpa- 
ny into men. But here the division has its limit; for 
you cannot- divide -a man .without destroying him, be¬ 
cause he is an individual; and every thing, according 
to this axiom, nvust be an individual, or made up of 
individuals. 

That this axiom will hold with regard to an army, 
-and with regard to many other things, must be grant¬ 
ed : But I require the evidence of its being applicable 
to all beings whatsoever. 

Ltibniix, conceiving that all beings must have this 
metaphysical unity, was by this led to maintain, that 
matter, and indeed the whole universe, is made up of 
monades, that is, simple and indivisible substances. 

Perhaps the same apprehension might lead Bosco- 
vich into hfs hypothesis, which seems much more in¬ 
genious ; to wit, that matter is composed of a definite 
number of mathematical points, endowed with certain 
powers of attraction and repulsion. - 

The divisibility of matter without any limit, stems 
tome more tenable than either of these hypothesis'; 
nor do I lay much stress upon the metaphysical axiom, 
considering its origin. Metaphysicians thought pro¬ 
per to make the attributes coriimon to all beings the 
subject of a science. It must be a matter of some dif- __ 
ficuhy to find out such attributes: And, after racking^. 
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their invention, they have specified three, to wit, uni¬ 
ty, verity, and goodness; and these, I suppose have 
been invented to a make a number, rather than from 
any clear evidence of their being universal. 

• There are other determinations concerning matter, 
which, I think, are not solely founded upon the testi¬ 
mony of sense: Such as, that it is impossible that two 
bodies should occupy the same place at the same time ; 
or that the same body should be in different places at 
the same time ; or that a body can be moved from one 
place to another, Without passing through the inter¬ 
mediate places, either in a straight course, or by some 
circuit. These appear to be necessary truths, and 
therefore cannot be conclusions of our senses; for our 
senses testify only what is, and not what must necessa¬ 
rily be. ' 

We are next to consider our notion of space. It may 
be observed, that although space be not perceived by 
any of our senses when all matter is removed; yet, 
when we perceive any of the primary qualities, space 
presents itself as a necessary concomitant: For there 
can neither be extension, nor motion, nor figure, nor 
division, nor cohesion of parts without space. 

There are oidy two of our senses by which the no¬ 
tion of space enters into the mind ; to wit, touch and 
sight. If we suppose a man to have neither of these 
senses, I do not see how he could ever have any con¬ 
ception of space. Supposing him to have both, until 
he secs or feels other objects, he can have no notion of 
space : It has neither colour nor figure to make it an 
object of sight: It has no tangible quality to make it 
an object of touch. .But other objects of sight and 
touch cdrry the notion‘of space along with them ; and 
not the notion only, but the belief of it: For a body 
could not exist if. there was no space to contain it: It 
vot. i. n N 
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could not move if there was iiq space : Its situation, 
its distance, and every relation it lias to other bodies, - 
suppose spOjCe. 

But though the notion of space seems not to enter 
at first into the mind, until it is introduced by the pro r 
per objects of sense; yet, being onc^introduced, it re¬ 
mains in our conception and belief, though, the objects 
which introduced it be removed. We see no absur¬ 
dity in supposing a body to be annihilated ; but the 
space that contained it remains ; and to suppose that 
annihilate^, seems to be absurd. It is so much allied 
to nothing or emptiness, that it seems incapable of an¬ 
nihilation or of creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of our belief, even 
when we suppose all the objects that introduced it to 
be annihilated, but it swells to immensity. We can 
set no limits to it, either of extent or of duration.— 
Hence we call it immense, eternal, immoveable,, and 
indestructible. But it is only an immense, eternal, 
immoveable, and indestructible void or emptiness.— 
Perhaps we may apply to it what the Peripatetics said 
of their first matter, that whatever it is, it is potentially 
only, not actually. 

When we consider parts of space that have measure 
and figure, there is nothing ■yve understand better, no¬ 
thing about which we can reason so clearly, and to so 
great extent. Extension and figure are circumscribed 
parts of space, a,nd are the object of geometry, a science 
in which human reason has the most ample field, and 
can go deeper, and with more certainty than in an/ 
other. But when we attempt to comprehend the whole 
of space, and to. trace it. to its origin, we lose ourselves 
in the search- The profound speculations of ingenious 
men- upon this .subject differ so widely, as may lead-us 
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to suspect, that the line of human understanding is too 
sho rt to reach the bottom of it. 

Bishop Berkeley, I think, was the first who observ¬ 
ed, that the extension, figure, and space, of which we 
speak in Common language, and of which geometry- 
treats, are originally perceived by the sense of touch 
'only ; but that there is a notion of extension, figure, 
and space, which may be got by sight, without any 
aid from touch. To distinguish ihese, he calls the first 
tangible extension, tangible figure, and tangible space; 
the last he calls visible. 

As I think this distinction very important in the 
philosophy of our senses, I shall adopt the names used 
by the inventor to express it; remembering what has 
been already observed, that Space, whether tangible or 
visible, is not so properly an object of sense, as a ne¬ 
cessary concomitant of the objects both of sight and 
touch. 

The reader may likewise be pleased to attend to 
this, that when I use the names of tangible and visible 
space, I do not mean to adopt Bishop Berkeley’s opi¬ 
nion, so far as to think that they are really different 
things, and altogether unlike. I take them to be dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of the same thing; the one very 
partial, and the other more complete ; but both dis¬ 
tinct and just, as far as they reach. 

Thus when I see a spire at a very great distance, it 
seems like the point of a bodkin; there appears no 
vane .at the top, no angles. But when 1 view the same 
object at a small distance, I see a huge 'pyramid of 
several angles with a vane on the top. Neither df these 
appearances is fallacious. Each of them is what it 
ought t<3 be, and what it must be, from such an dbjecr 
seen at such different distances. These different ap¬ 
pearances of the. same object may serve to illustrate 
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the different conceptions of space, according as they 
are drawn from the information of sight alone, or as' 
they are drawn from the additional information of 
touch. 

Our sight alone, unaided by touch, gives a very par¬ 
tial notion of space, but yet a distinct one.. When it 
is considered, according to this partial notion, I call it 
visible space. The sense of touch gives a much more- 
complete notion of space; and when it is considered 
according to this notion, I call it tangible space. Per¬ 
haps there may be intelligent beings of a higher order, 
whose conceptions of space are much more complete 
than those we have from both senses. , Another sense 
added to those of sight and touch, might, for what I 
know, give us conceptions of space, as different from 
those we can now attain, as tangible space is from visi¬ 
ble ; and might resolve many knotty points concerning 
it, which, from the imperfection of our faculties we 
cannot by any labour untie.- 

Berkeley acknowledges that there is an exact corres¬ 
pondence between the visible figure and magnitude of 
objects, and the tangible; and that every modification 
of the one has a modification of the other correspond¬ 
ing. He acknowledges likewise, that nature has esta¬ 
blished such a connection between the visible figure 
and magnitude of an object, and the tangible, that we 
learn by experience to know the tangible figure and 
magnitude from the visible. And having been accus¬ 
tomed to do so from infancy, we get the habit of do¬ 
ing it with such facility and quickness, that we think 
we see tangible figure, magnitude, and distance of 
bodies, when, in reality, we only collect those tangible 
qualities, from the correspondin g visible qualities, which 
are natural signs of them. 

The correspondence and connection which Berke- ‘ 
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ley shews to be between the visible figure and'magni¬ 
tude of objects, and their tangible figure and magni¬ 
tude, is in some respects very similar to that which we 
have observed between our sensations, and the primary 
.qualities with which they are connected. No sooner 
is the sensation felt, than immediately we have the 
conception and belief of the corresponding quality.— 
We' give no attention to the sensation; it has not a 
name; and it is difficult to persuade us that there was 
any such thing. 1 

Iq like manner, no sooner is the visible figure and 
magnitude of an object seen, than immediately we 
have the conception and belief of the corresponding 
tangible figure and. magnitude. We give no attention 
to the visible figure and magnitude. It is immediate¬ 
ly forgot, as if it had never been perceived; and it has 
no name in common language; and indeed, until 
Berkeley pointed it out as a subject of speculation, 
and gave it a name, it had none among philosophers, 
excepting in one instance, relating to the heavenly 
bodies, which are beyond the reach of touch; With 
regard to them, what Berkeley calls visible mag¬ 
nitude, was, by Astronomers, called apparent magni¬ 
tude. 

There is surely an apparent magnitude, and an ap¬ 
parent figure of terrestrial objects, as well as of celes¬ 
tial ; and this is what Berkeley calls their visible fi¬ 
gure and magnitude. But this was never made an 
object of thought among philosophers, until that au- 
'thor gave it a name, and observed the correspondence 
and connection between it and tangible magnitude and 
figure, and how the mind gets the habit ot passing so 
instantaneously from rhe visible figure, as a sign to the 
tangible figure, as the tiling signified by it, that the 
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first is perfectly forgot, as If It had never been perceiv¬ 
ed. 

Visible figure, extension, and space, may be made a 
subject of mathematical speculation, as well as the tan¬ 
gible.' - In the visible, We find two dimensions only;- 
in the tangible three. In the one, magnitude is mea¬ 
sured by angles ; in the other by lines. ; E-vcty part 
of visible space bears some proportion to the whole ; 
bat tangible spate being immense, afty part of it bears 
no proportion to the whole. 

Such differences in their properties led Bishop' 
Berkeley to think, that visible and tangible mag¬ 
nitude and figure, toe things totally different and dis¬ 
similar, and cannot both belong to the same object. 

And upon this dissimilitude is grounded one of the 
strongest arguments by which his system is supported. 
For it may be said, if there be external objects which! 
hive a real extension and figure, it must be either tan¬ 
gible extension add figure, or visible, or both. The 
last' appears absurd; not was it ever maintained by 
any* man, that the same object has two kinds of exten¬ 
sion and figure, totally dissimilar. There is then only 
one of the two really in the object; and the other must 
be ideal. But no reason can be assigned why the per¬ 
ceptions of : one sense should be real, whilst those of 
another toe only ideal: and he who is persuaded that 
the objects of sight-are ideas only, has equal reason to 
believe so of the objects of touch. 

This argument, however, loses all its force, if it be 
true, as was formerly hinted, that visible figure and ex¬ 
tension are only a partial conception, and the tangible 
figure and extension a more Ccomplete conception 
of that figure and extension which is really in t‘he ob¬ 
ject. 

* It has been proved very fully by Bishop Berkeley,' • 
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that sight alone, without any aid from the informations 
of touch, gives us no perception, nor even conception, 
of the distance of any object from the eye. But he 
w.as not aware that this very, principle overturns the 
.argument for his system, taken from the difference be-. 
tween visible and tangible extension and figure; Fof, 
supposing external objects to exist, gnc! to have that 
tangible extension and figure v^hich wp perceive, it 
follows demonstrably, from the principle now mention¬ 
ed, that their visible extension and figure must be just 
what we see it to be. 

The rules of perspective, and of the projection of the 
sphere, which is a branch of perspective, are demonstrable. 
They oppose the existence of external objects, which 
have a tangible extension and figure; and, upon that 
supposition, they demonstrate what must be the visible 
extension and figure of such objects, when placed in 
such a position, and at such a distance. 

Hence it is evident, that the visible figure and ex¬ 
tension of objects is so far from being incompatible 
with the tangible, that the first is a necessary conse¬ 
quence from the last, in beings that see as we do. The 
correspondence between them is not arbitrary, like that 
between words and the thing they signify, as Berke¬ 
ley thought; but it results necessarily from the nature 
of the two senses; and this correspondence being al- 
ways found in experience to be exactly what the rules 
of perspective shew that it ought to be, if the senses 
give true information, is an argument of the truth of 
tjotli. 

•i 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of the Evidence of Sense, and of Belief in General. 

T he; intention of nature in the powers which we 
' call the external senses, is evident. They are in¬ 
tended to glvfe us that information of external objects 
which the Supreme Being saw to be proper for us in 
our present state■; and they give to all mankind the 
information necessary for life, without reasoning, with¬ 
out any art or investigation on our part. 

The most uninstructed peasant has as distinct a con¬ 
ception, and as firm a belief of the immediate objects 
of his senses, as the greatest philosopher; and with this 
he rests satisfied, giving himself no concern how he 
came by this conception and belief. But the philoso¬ 
pher is impatient to know how his conception of exter¬ 
nal objects, and his belief of their existence, is produ¬ 
ced.- This, I am afraid, is hid in impenetrable dark¬ 
ness. But where there is no knowledge, there is the 
more room for conjecture ; and of this philosophers 
have always been very liberal. 

The dark cave and shadows of Plato, the species 
of Aristotle, the films of Epicurus, and the ideas and 
impressions of modern philosophers, are the produc¬ 
tions of human fancy, successively invented to satisfy 
the eager desire of knowing how we perceive external 
objects; but they are all deficient in the two essential 
characters of a true and philosophical account of the 
phaenomenon : For we neither have any evidence of 
their existence; nor, if they did exist, can it be shewn 
how they would produce perception. 

It was before observed, that there are two ingredi¬ 
ents in this operation of perception: First, The con¬ 
ception or notion of the object; and, secondly, The 
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Detief of its present existence) taoth are unaccount* 
■able. 

That we can assign no adequate cause of onr first 
conceptions of things, I think,* is now acknowledged 
Jjy the most enlightened philosophers. We know that 
such is out constitution, that in certain circumstances 
we have certain conceptions ; but how they are pro. 
duced, we know no thore than how we ourselves were 
produced. 

When we have got the conception of external ob¬ 
jects by our senses, we can analyse them in our thought 
into their simple ingredients ; and we can compound 
those ingredients into various new forms, which the 
senses never presented. But it is beyond the power of 
human imagination to form any conception, whose 
simple ingredients have not been furnished by Na¬ 
ture in a manner unaccountable to our understanding. 

We have an immediate conception of the operations 
of our own minds, joined with a belief of their exis¬ 
tence ; and this we call consciousness. But this is 
only giving a name to this source of our knowledge. It 
is not a discovery of its cause. In like manner, we 
have, by our external senses, a conception of external 
objects, joined^ with a belief of their existence; and 
this we call perception. But this is only giving a 
name to another source of our knowledge, without dis¬ 
covering its capse. 

We know, that when certain impressions are made 
Upon our organs, nerves, and brain, certain correspond¬ 
ing sensations are felt, and certain objects are both 
Conceived and believed to exi^t. But in this train of 
operations Nature worlts in the dark. We can neither 
discover the cause of ahy one of them, nor any neces¬ 
sary connection of one witli another: And whether 
they are connected by any necessary tie, pr pnly CPU- 

VOL. i. o o 
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joined in' our constitution by the will of Heaven, we 
know not. 

That any kind of impression upon a body should be 
the efficient cause of sensation, appears very absurd. 
Nor can we perceive any necessary connection be- 
tween sensation and the conception and belief of an 
external object. For any thing we can discover, we 
might have been so framed as to have all the sensa¬ 
tions we now have by our senses, without any impres¬ 
sions upon our organs, and without any conception of 
any external object. ’ For any thing we know, we 
might have been so made as to perceive external ob¬ 
jects, without any impressions on bodily organs, and 
without any of those sensations which invariably ac¬ 
company perception in our present frame. 

If our conception of external objects be unaccount¬ 
able, the conviction and belief of their existence, which 
we get by our senses, is no less so. 

Belief, assent, conviction,,are words which I think 
do not admit of logical definition, because the opera¬ 
tion of mind signified by them is perfectly simple, and 
of its own kind. Nor do they need to be defined, 
because they, are common words, and well under¬ 
stood. 

Belief must have an object. For he that believes, 
must believe something; and that which he believes 
is called the object of his belief. Of this object of 
his belief, he must have some conception, clear or ob- 
scur^; for although there may be the most clear and 
distinct conception of an object, without any belief pf 
its existence, there can be no belief without conception. 

Belie! is always expressed in language by a proposi¬ 
tion, wherein something is affirmed or denied. This is 
the form of speech which in all languages is appro¬ 
priated to that purpose, and without belief there could 
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be neither affirmation nor denial, nor should we have 
any form of words to express either. Belief admits of 
all degrees frpm the slightest suspicion to the fullest 
assurance.- These things are so evident to every man 
that reflects, that it would be abusing the reader’s pa¬ 
tience to dwell upon them. 

I proceed to observe, that there are many operations 
of rrtind in which, when we analyse them as tar as we 
are able, w r e find belief to be an essential ingredient. 
A man cannot be conscious ot his own thoughts, with¬ 
out believing that he thinks. He cannot perceive an 
object of sense, without believing that it exists. He 
cannot distinctly remember a past event without be¬ 
lieving that it did exist. Belief therefore is an ingre¬ 
dient in consciousness, in perception, and in remem¬ 
brance. 

Not only in most of our intellectual operations, but 
in many of the active principles of the human mind, 
belief enters as an ingredient. Joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear, imply a belief of good or ill, either pre¬ 
sent or in expectation. Esteem, gratitude, pity, and 
resentment, imply a belief of certain qualities in their 
objects. In every action that is done for an end, there 
must be a belief of its tendency to that end. So large 
a share has belief in our intellectual operations, in our 
active principles, and in our actions themselves, that 
as faith in things divine is represented as the main 
spring in the life of a Christian, so belief in general is 
the main spring in the life of a man. 

'. That men often believe what there is no just ground 
*to believe, and thereby are led into hurtful errors, is 
too evident to be deniejl: And, on the other hand, that 
there a-re just grounds of belief, can as little be doubt¬ 
ed- by any man who is not a perfect sceptic. 

We give the. name of evidence to whatever is 4 

2 
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ground of belief. To believe without evidence is a 
weakness which every man is concerned to avoid, and 
which every man wishes to avoid. Nor is it in a man’s 
power to believe any thing longer than he thinks he has 
evidence. 

What this evidence is, is more easily felt than de¬ 
scribed. Those who never reflected upon its nature, 
feel its influence in governing their belief. It is the 
business of the Logician to explain its nature, and to 
distinguish its various kinds and degrees; but every 
man of understanding can judge of it, and commonly 
judges right, when the evidence is fairly laid before 
him, and his mind is free from prejudice. A man 
who knows nothing of the theory of vision, may have 
a good eye; and a man who never speculated about 
evidence in the abstract, may have a good judgment. 

The common occasions of life lead us to distinguish 
evidence into different kinds, to which we give name? 
that are well understood ; such as the evidence of sense, 
the evidence of memory, the evidence of consciousness, 
the evidence of testimony, the evidence of axioms, the 
evidence of reasoning: All men of common under¬ 
standing agree, that each of these kinds of evidence 
may afford just ground of belief, and they agree very 
generally in the circumstances that strengthen or wea' 
ken them. 

Philosophers have endeavoured by analysing the 
different sorts of evidence, to find out some common 
nature wherein they all agree, and thereby to reduce 
them all to one. This was the aim of the schoolmen 
in their intricate disputes about .the criterion of truth. 
Des Cartes placed this criterionf of truth in clear and 
distinct perception ; and laid it down as a maxim, that 
whatever we clearly and distinctly perceive to be true, 
is true; but it is difficult to know what he understands 
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by clear and distinct perception in this maxim. Mr 
Locke placed it in a perception of the agreement os 
disagreement of our ideas, which perception is imme- 
diate in irftuitive knowledge, and by the intervention 
of other ideas in reasoning. 

I confess that, although I have, as I think, a distinct 
notion of the different kinds of evidence above-men¬ 
tioned, and perhaps of some others, which it is unne¬ 
cessary here to enumerate, yet I am not able to find 
any common nature to which they may all be reduced. 
They seem to me to agree only in this, that they are 
all fitted by Nature to produce belief in the human 
mind; some of them in the highest degree, which we 
call certainty, others in various degrees according to 
circumstances. 

I shall take it for granted, that the evidence of sense, 
when the proper circumstances concur, is good evi¬ 
dence, and a just ground of belief. My intention in 
this place is only to compare it with the other kinds 
that have been mentioned, that we may judge whether 
it be reducible to any of them, or of a nature peculiar 
to itself. 

First, It seems to be quite different from the evi¬ 
dence of reasoning. All good evidence is commonly 
called reasonable evidence, and very justly, because it 
ought to govern our belief as reasonable creatures. 
And, according to this meaning, I think the evidence 
of sense no less reasonable than that of demonstration. 
If Nature give us information of things that concern 
ps, by other means than by reasoning, reason itself will 
direct us to receive that information with thankfulness, 
and to make the best use of it. 

But when we speak of the evidence of reasoning as 
a. particular kind of evidence, it means the evidence of 
propositions that .are inferred by reasoning, from pro- 
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positions already known and believed. Thus the evi¬ 
dence of the fifth proposition of the first book of Eu¬ 
clid’s Elements consists in this, That it is shewn to 
be the necessary consequence of the axioms, and of 
the preceding propositions. In all reasoning, there 
must be one *>r more premises, and a conclusion drawn 
from them. And the premises are called the reason 
why we must believe the conclusion which we see to 
follow from them. 

That the evidence of sense is of a different kind, 
needs little proof. No man seeks a reason for believ¬ 
ing what he sees or feels> and if he did, it would be 
difficult to find one. But though he can give no rea¬ 
son for believing his senses, his belief remains as firm 
as if it were grounded on demonstration. 

Many eminent philosophers thinking it unreasonable 
to believe, when they could not shew a. reason, have 
laboured to furnish us with reasons for believing our 
senses; but their reasons are very insufficient, and will 
not bear examination. Other philosophers have shewn 
very clearly tfie fallacy of these reasons, and have, as 
they imagine, discovered invincible reasons against 
this belief; but they have never been able either to 
shake it in themselves, or to convince others. The 
statesman continues to plod, the soldier to fight, and 
the merchant to export and import, without being in 
the least movpd by the demonstrations that have been 
offered of the non-existence of those things about 
which they are so seriously employed. And a man 
may as soon, by reasoning, pull the moon out of 
her orbit, as destroy the belief qf the objects of sense. 

Shall we say then that the Evidence of sense is the 
same with that of axioms, or self-evident truths ? I 
answer, first , That all modern philosophers seem- to 
agree, that the existence of the objects of sense is not. 
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self-evident, because some of them have endeavoured 
to prove it by subtile reasoning, others to refute it. 
Neither of these can consider it as-self-evident. 

Secondly, I would observe, that the word axiom is 
taken by philosophers in such a sense, as that the exis¬ 
tence of the objects of sense cannot, with propriety, be 
■ called an axiom. They give the name of axiom only 
to self-evident truths that are necessary, apd are not 
limited to time and place, but must be true at all times, 
and in all places. The truths attested by our senses 
are not of this kind ; they are contingent, and limited 
to time and place. 

Thus, that one is the half of two, is an axiom. It is 
equally true at all times, and in all places. We per¬ 
ceive, by attending to the proposition itself, that it 
cannot but be true; and therefore it is called an eter¬ 
nal, necessary and immutable truth. That there is at 
present a chair on my right hand, and another on my 
left, is a truth attested by my senses; but it is not ne¬ 
cessary, nor eternal, nor immutable. It may not be 
true next minute ; and therefore, to call it an axiom, 
would, I apprehend, be to deviate from the common 
use of the word. 

Third/ 1 y, If ,the word axiom be put to signify every 
truth which is known immediately, without being de¬ 
duced from any antecedent truth, then the existence 
of the objects of sense may be called an axiom. For 
my senses give me as immediate conviction of what 
they testify, as my understanding gives me of what is 
cpmmonly called an axiom. 

' There is no doubt an analogy between the evidence 
of sense and the evidence ot testimony. Hence we 
find- in.all languages the analogical expressions of the 
testimony oj senses of giving credit to our senses, and 
the like. But there is a real difference between the 
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two, as well as a similitude. In believing upontestj,- 
mony, we rely upon the. authority of a person who 
testifies; but we have no such authority for believing 
our senses. -.t:: ; 

Shall we say then, that this belief is the inspiration 
of the Almighty ? I think, this may be said in a good 
sense; for I take it to be the immediate effect of our- 
constitution, which is .the work of the Almighty. But 
if inspiration be 'understood to imply a persuasion of 
its coming from God, our belief of the objects of sense 
is not inspiration ; for a man would believe his senses 
though he had no notion of .a Deity. He who is per¬ 
suaded that he is the workmanship of God, and that it 
is a part of his constitution to believe his senses, may 
think that a good reason to confirm his belief: But he 
had the belief before he could give this or any other 
reason for it. 

If we compare the evidence of sense with, that of 
memory, we find a great resemblance, but still some 
difference. I remember distinctly to have dined yes¬ 
terday .with such a company- What is the meaning 
of this? It is, that.I have a distinct conception and 
firm belief of this past event; not by reasoning, not 
by testimony, but immediately from my constitution : 
And I give the name of memory to that part of my 
constitution, by which I have this kind of conviction 
of past events.'^ , 

I see.a chair on my right hand. What is the mean¬ 
ing of this ? It is, that I have, by my constitution, a 
distinct conception and firm belief of the present exis¬ 
tence of the chair in such'a place, and in such a posi¬ 
tion ; and I give the name of seeing to that part of my 
constitution, by which I have this immediate convic¬ 
tion. The two operations agree in the immediate 
conviction which they give. They agree in this also, 
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that the things believed are not necessary, but contin¬ 
gent, and limited to time and place. But they differ 
in two respects first, That memory has something for 
its object that did exist in time past ; but the object 
of sight, and of all the senses, must be something which 
exists at present. And, secondly , That I see by my 
eyes, and only when they are directed to the object, 
and when it is illuminated. But my memory is not 
limited by any bodily organ that I know r , nor by light 
and darkness, though it has its limitations of another 
kind. 

These differences are obvious to all men, and very 
reasonably lead them to consider seeing and remem¬ 
bering as operations specifically different. But the 
nature' of the evidence they give has a great re¬ 
semblance. A like difference and a like resemblance 
there is between the evidence of sense and that of con¬ 
sciousness, which I leave the reader to trace. 

As to the opinion, that evidence consists in a per¬ 
ception of the agreement of ideas, we may have occa¬ 
sion to consider it more particularly in another place. 
Here I only observe, that, when taken in the most fa¬ 
vourable sense, it may be applied with propriety to the 
evidence of reasoning, and to the evidence of some ax¬ 
ioms. But I cannot see how, in any sense, it can be 
applied to the evidence of consciousness, to the evi¬ 
dence of memory, or to that of the senses. 

When I compare the different kinds of evidence a- 
bove mentioned, I confess after all, that the evidence 
of reasoning, and that of some necessary and self-evi¬ 
dent truths, seems to tje the least mysterious, and the 
most perfectly comprehended ; and therefore I do not 
think it strange that philosophers should have endea¬ 
voured to'reduce all kinds of evidence to these. 

When 1 see a proposition to be self-avidftftt and ne- 
vol. x. ’ TP 
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eessafy, and that the subject is plainly included in the 
predicate, there seems' to be nothing more that I cari 
desire, in order to understand why I believe it. And 
when I see a consequence that necessarily fellows from 
one or more Self-evident propositions, I- want nothing 
more with regard to my belief of that- consequenc e, 
The light of truth so fills my mind: in these cases, that' 
1 can neither, conceive, nor dfcsire any thing more sa¬ 
tisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinctly a 
past event, or see an object before my eyes, this com¬ 
mands my belief no less than an axiom. But when, 
as a philosopher, I reflect upon this belief, and want to 
trace it to its origin, I am riot able to resolve it into 
necessary and self-evident axioms, or conclusions that 
are necessarily consequent upon them. I seem to 
want that evidence which I call best Compreheild, and 
which gives perfect satisfaction to an inquisitive mind ; 
yet it is ridiculous to doubt, and I find it is not in my' 
power. . An attempt to throw off this belief, is like 
an attempt to fly, equally ridiculous and impracticable. 

, To a philosopher, who has been accustomed to 
think that the treasure of his knowledge is the acqui¬ 
sition of that reasoning power of which he boasts, it is 
no doubt humiliating to find, that his reason can lay 
no claim to the greater part of it. 

By his reason , he caivdiscover certain abstract and 
necessary relations of things: But his knowledge of 
What really exists, or did exist, comes by another chan¬ 
nel, which is open to those who cannot reason. He is 
led to it in the dark; and knows not how he came by it. 

It is no wonder that the priefe of philosophy should 
lead some to .invent vain theories, in order to account 
for this knowledge; and others, who see this to be. 
impracticable, to spurn at a knowledge they cannot. 
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■account for, and vainly attempt to throw it olf, as a 


Reproach to their understanding. But the '.wise:.and 
the humble will receive it as the gift of Heaven, and 
endeavour, tp make the best use of it. 


■CHAT. xxi; 

Of ths improvement, of the Senses. 

/YUR senses may be considered in two views ; first ^ 

; As they afford us agreeable sensations, or subject 
us to such as are disagreeable ; and, secondltj, As they 
give us information of things that concern us. 

In ( the first view, they neither require nor admit of 
improvement. Both the painful and the agreeable 
sensations of our external senses are given by nature 
for certain ends; and’they are given in that degree 
which is the most proper for their end. By diminish¬ 
ing br increasing them, we should not mend, but mar 
the work of nature. 

Bodily pains are indications of some disorder or hurt 
of the body, and admonitions to use the best means in 
our power to prevent or remove their causes. As far 
as this can be done by temperance, exercise, regimen, 
or the skill off.the physician, every man hath sufficient 
inducement to do it. 

When pain cannot bu prevented or removed, it is 
greatly alleviated by patience and fortitude of mind. 
While the mind is superior to pain, the man is not un¬ 
happy, though he may be exercised. It leaves no 
.sting behind it, but rather matter of triumph and a- 
greeable reflection, when borne properly, and in a 
■good cause. The Canadians have taught us, that even 
savages may acquire a superiority to the most excru¬ 
ciating pains; and, in every region of the earth, in¬ 
stances will be found, where a sense of duty, of honour, 
or even of worldly interest, have triumphed over it. 
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It is evident, that nature intended for man in his^ 
present state, a life of labour and toil, wherein he may ! 
ne occasionally exposed to pain and danger: And the 
happiest man is not he who has felt least of those e- 
vils, but he whose mind is fitted to bear them by real 
magnanimity. 

Our active aqd perceptive powers are improved and 
perfected by use and exercise. This is the constitu¬ 
tion of nature. But, with regard to the agreeable and 
disagreeable’sensations We have by our senses, the very 
contrary is an established constitution of nature: The 
frequent repetition of them weakens their force. Sen¬ 
sations at first very disagreeable, by use become toler¬ 
able, and at last perfectly indifferent. And those that 
are at first very agreeable, by frequent repetition be¬ 
come insipid, and at last perhaps give disgust. Na¬ 
ture has set limits to the pleasures of sense, which we 
pannot pass; and all studied gratification of them, as 
it is mean and unworthy of a man, so it is foolish and 
fruitless. " 

The man who, in eating and drinking, and in other 
gratifications of sense, obeys the calls of nature, with¬ 
out affecting delicacies and refinements, has all the en¬ 
joyment that the senses can afford. If«one could, by 
a soft and luxurious life, acquire a more delicate sen¬ 
sibility to pleasure it must be at the expence of a like 
sensibility to’pfijiii, from which he can never promise 
exemption; and at the expence of cherishing many 
diseases which produce pain. 

' The improvement of our external senses, as they 
are the means of giving us information, is a subject 
•more worthy of bur attention : For although they are 
not the noblest and most (exalted powers of bur' na¬ 
ture, yet they are not the .least useful. All that we 
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.know or can know of the material world, must be 
grounded upon their information; and the philoso¬ 
pher, as well as the day-labourer, must be indebted to 
them for the largest part of his knowledge. 

• Some of our perceptions*by the senses may be calk¬ 
ed original, because they require no previous experi¬ 
ence or learning ; but the far greatest part is acquired, 
and the fruit of experience. 

Three of our senses, to wit, smell, taste, and hear¬ 
ing, originally give us only certain sensations, and a 
conviction that these sensations are occasioned by some 
external object. We give a name to that quality of 
the object by which it is fitted to produce such a sen¬ 
sation, and connect that quality with the deject, and 
with its other qualities. 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell is 
produced by a rose ; and that quality in the rose, by 
which it is fitted to produce this sensation, we call the 
smell of the rose. 'Here it is evident that the sensa¬ 
tion is original. The perception, that the rose has that 
quality, which we call its smell, is acquired. In like 
manner, we learn all those qualities in bodies, which 
we call their smell, their taste, their sound. .These 
are all secondary qualities, and we give the same name 
to them which we give to the sensations they pro¬ 
duce ; not from any similitude between the sensation 
and the quality of the- same name, -but because the 
quality is signified to us by the sensation as its sign, and 
because our senses give us no other knowledge of the 
'quality, but that it is fit to produce such a sensation. 

By the other two senses, we have much more am¬ 
ple information. By'sight, we learn to distinguish ob¬ 
jects by their colour, in the same manner as by, their 
.sound, taste, and smell. By this sense we perceive 
.f isible objects to have extension in two dimensions, to 
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mediately followed by the conception and belief, that 
there is in my hand a hard smooth body of a spherical 
figure, and about an inch and a half in diameter. This 
belief is grounded neither upon reasoning, nor upon 
experience ; it is the immediate effect of my constitu¬ 
tion, and this I call original perception. 

In acquired perception, the sign may be either a 
sensation, or something originally perceived. The 
thing signified is something, which, by experience, has 
been found connected with that sign. 

Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before my eye* 
I perceive by sight what 1 before perceived by touch, 
that the ball is smooth, spherical, of such a diameter, 
and at such a distance from the eye ; and to this is 
added the perception of its colour. All these things 
I perceive by sight distinctly, and with certainty: Yet 
it is certain from principles of philosophy, that if I had 
not been accustomed to compare the informations of 
sight with those of touch, I should not have perceived 
these things by sight. I should have perceived a cir¬ 
cular object, having its colour gradually more faint to¬ 
wards the shaded side. But I should not have per¬ 
ceived it to have three dimensions, to be spherical, to 
be of such a linear magnitude, and at such a distance 
from the eye. That these last mentioned are not ori¬ 
ginal perceptions of sight, but acquired by experience,, 
is sufficiently evident fromthe principles of optics, and 
from the art of painters, in painting objects of three 
dimensions, upon a plane which has only two. And 
it has been put beyond all doubt, by observations re¬ 
corded of several persons, who paving, by cataracts in 
their eyes, been deprived of sight from their infancy, 
have been couched^nd made to see, after they came 
to years of understanding. > 

Those who haye had their eye-sight from infancy, 
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Require such perceptions so' early, that they cannot ve- 
»collect the time when they had them not, and there-* 
fore make no distinction between them and their ori¬ 
ginal perceptions; nor can they be easily persuaded, 
„ -that there is any just foundation for such a distinction. 
In all languages men speak with equal assurance of 
• their seeing objects to be spherical or cubical, as of 
theit feeling them to be so ; nor do they ever dream, 
that these perceptions of sight were not as early and 
original as the perceptions they have of the saqie ob¬ 
jects by touch. 

This power which w* acquire of perceiving things 
by our senses, which originally we should not have 
perceived, is not the effect of any reasoning on our 
part: It is the'result of our constitution, and ot the si¬ 
tuations in which we happen to be placed. 

We are so made, that when two things are found to 
be conjoined in certain circumstances, we are prone to 
believe that they are connected by nature, and will 
always be found together in like circumstances. The 
belief which we are led into in such cases is not the effect 
of reasoning, nor does it arise from intuitive evidence 
in the thing believed j it is, as I apprehend, the imme¬ 
diate effect of our constitution.: Accordingly it is 
strongest in infancy, before our reasoning power ap¬ 
pears, before we are capable of drawing a conclusion 
from premises. A child who has once burnt his fin¬ 
ger in a candle,- from that single instance connects the 
pain, of burning with putting his finger in the candle^ 
and believes that these two things must go together. 
It is obvious, that thi# part of our constitution is of 
very great use before Ve come to the use of reason, and 
guards-us from a thousand mischiefs, which, without 
it, we would rush into ; it may sometimes lead us in-* 

vol. i. <£.Q 
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to exvov, but tbs good effects o£ it fax ov exbalance the 
iU. 

It is no doubt, the perfection of a rational being to 
have no belief but what is grounded on intuitive evi¬ 
dence, or on just reasoning : But man, I apprehend, is 
not such a being ; nor is it the intention of nature that 
he should be such a b&ing, in every period of his exis¬ 
tence. We come into the world without the exercise 
of reason ; we are merely animal before we are ration¬ 
al creatures ; and it is necessary for our preservation, 
that we should believe many things before we can rea¬ 
son. How then is our belief to be regulated before we 
have reason to regulate it ? has nature left it to be re¬ 
gulated by chance ? By no means. It is regulated by 
certain principles, which are parts of our constitution • 
whether they ought to be called animal principles, or 
instinctive principles, or what name we give to them, 
is of small moment; but they are certainly different 
from the faculty of reason : They do the office of rea¬ 
son while it is in its infancy, and must, as it were, be 
carried in a nurse’s arms, and they are leading strings 
to it in its gradual progress. 

. From what has been said, I think it appears, that 
our original powers of perceiving objects by our senses 
receive great improvement by use and habit; and with¬ 
out this improvement, would be altogether-insufficient 
for the purpose* of life. The daily occurrences of life 
not only add to our stock of knowledge, but give ad¬ 
ditional perceptive powers to our senses; and time 
gives us the use of our eyes and ears, as well as of our 
hands and legs. 

This is tbe greatest and most important improve¬ 
ment of our external senses. It is to be found in all 
men come to years of understanding, but is various in 
different persons according to their different occupa- 
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nons, and the different circumstances in which they 
lire place-d. Every artist acquires an eye as well as a 
hand in his own profession: His eye becomes skilled 
in perceiving, no less than his hand in executing what 
belongs to his employment. 

Besides this improvement of our senses, which na¬ 
ture produces without our intention, there ate various 
ways in which they may be improved, or their defects 
remedied by art. As, [first, by a due care of the or¬ 
gans of sense, that they be in a sound and natural state. 
This belongs to the department of the Medical Fa¬ 
culty. 

Second///, By accurate attention to the objects of 
sense. The effects of such attention in improving our 
senses appear in every art. The artist, by giving more 
attention to certain objects than others do, by that 
means perceives many things in those objects which 
others do not. Those who happen to be deprived of 
one sense, frequently supply that defect in a great de¬ 
gree, by giving more accurate attention to the objects 
of the senses they have. The blind have often been 
known to acquire uncommon accuteness in distinguish¬ 
ing things by feeling and hearing; and the deaf are un¬ 
commonly quick in reading men’s' thoughts in their 
countenance. 

A third way in Which our senses admit of improve¬ 
ment, is, by additional organs or instruments contrived 
by art By the invention of optical glasses, and the 
gradual improvement of them, the natural power of 
vision is wonderfully improved, and a vast addition 
ihade to the stock of Knowledge which We acquire by 
the eye By speaking trumpets, and ear trumpets, 
some improvement has been made in the sense of hear¬ 
ing'. Whether by similar inventions the other senses 
may be improved, seems uncertain. 
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A fourth method by which the information got by^ 
our senses may be improved, is, by discovering they 
connection which nature hath established between the 
sensible qualities of objects and their more latent qua¬ 
lities. ' ... 

By the sensible qualities of bodies, I understand 
those that are perceived immediately by the senses,' 
such as their colour, figure, feeling, sound, taste, smell. 
The various modifications, and various combinations of 
these, are innumerable; so that there are hardly two 
individual bodies in nature that may not be distinguish¬ 
ed by their sensible qualities. 

The latent qualities are such as are not immediately 
discovered, by our senses; but discovered, sometimes 
by accident, sometimes by experiment or observation. 
The most important part of pur knowledge of bodies, 
is the knowledge of the latent qualities of the several, 
species* by which they are adapted to certain pur¬ 
poses, either for food, or medicine, or agriculture, 
or for the materials or utensils of some art or manu¬ 
facture. 

Pam taught, that certain species of bodies have cer¬ 
tain latent qualities; but how shall I know that this 
individual is of such a species ? This must be known 
by the sensible qualities which characterise the species. 

I must know that this is bread, and that wine, before f 
eat the one or drink the other. I must know that this 
is rhubarb, and that opium, before I use tjje one or the 
other for medicine. 

It is one branch of human knowledge to know the 
names of the various species of natural and artificial 
bodies, and to know the sensible qualities by which 
they are ascertained to be of such a species, and by 
which they are distinguished from one another. It ig 
another branch of knowledge to know the latent qua- 
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.hties of the several species, and the uses to which they 
' are subservient. 

The man who possesses both these branches, is in- 
formed by his senses of innumerable things of real mo- 
: nlent, which are hid from those who possess only one 
or neither. This is an improvement in the informa¬ 
tion got by our senses, which must keep pace with the 
improvements made in natural history, in natural phi¬ 
losophy, and ip .the aits. 

It would be an improvement still higher, if we were 
able to discover any connection between the sensible 
qualities of bodies and their latent qualities, without 
knowing the species or what may have been discover¬ 
ed with regard to it. * 

. So;ne philosophers of the first rate have made at¬ 
tempts towards this noble improvement, not without 
promising hopes of success. Thus the celebrated Lin¬ 
naeus has attempted to point out certain sensible qua¬ 
lities by which a plant may very probably be con¬ 
cluded to be poisonous, without knowing its name 01 
species. He has given several other instances, where¬ 
in certain medical and (Economical virtues of plants 
are in .licated by their external appearances. Sir Isa m 
N ewton hath.attempted to shew, that from the colours 
of bodies we may form a probable conjecture of the 
size of their constituent parts, by which the rays ot 
light are reflected. 

No man can pretend to set limits to the discovenes 
that may be made by human genius and industry, o! 
such connections between the latent and the sensible 
■qualities of bodies. % ’A wide field here opens to our 
yiew r , whose boundaries no man can ascertain, of im¬ 
provements that may hereafter be made in the infor¬ 
mation conveyed to us by our senses. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Fallacy of the Senses. 

/COMPLAINTS of the fallacy of the senses have' 
been very common in 'ancient and in modern 
times, especially among the philosophers: And if we 
should take for granted all that they have said on this 
subject, the natural conclusion from it might seem to 
be, that the senses are given to us by some malignant 
daemon on purpose to delude us, rather than that they 
are formed by the wise and beneficent Author of nature, 
to give us true information of things necessary to our 
preservation and happiness. 

The whole sect of Atomists among the ancients, led 
by Democritus, and afterwards by Epicurus maintain¬ 
ed, that all the qualities of bodies which the moderns 
call secondary qualities, to wit, smell, taste, sound, co¬ 
lour, heat, and cold, are mere illusions Of sense, and 
have no real existence. Plato maintained that we can 
attain no real knowledge of material things; and that 
eternal and immutable ideas are the only objects of 
real knowledge. The Academics and Sceptics anxious¬ 
ly sought for arguments to prove the fallaciousness of 
our senses, in order to support their favourite doctrine 
that even in things that seem most evident, we ought 
to with-hold assent. 

Among the Peripatetics we find frequent complaints 
that the senses often deceive us, and that their testi¬ 
mony is to be suspected, when it is not confirmed by 
reason, by which the errors of seme may be corrected. 
This complaint they supported by many common¬ 
place instances; such as, the crooked appearance of an 
oar in water; objects being magnified, and their dis¬ 
tance mistaken in a fog; the sun and moon appearing 
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about a foot or two in diameter, while they are really 
thousands of miles; a square tower being taken at a 
distance to be round. These, and many similar ap¬ 
pearances, they thought to be sufficiently accounted 
for from the fallacy of the senses: And thus the fal¬ 
lacy of the senses was used as a decent cover to con¬ 
ceal their ignorance of the real causes of such phteno- 
mena, and served the same purpose as their occult qua¬ 
lities and substantial forms. 

Das Cartes and his followers joined in the same 
complaint. Antony le Grand, a philosopher of that 
sect, in the first chapter of his Logic, expresses the 
sentiments of the sect as follows : “ Since all our senses 
“ are fallacious, and we are frequently deceived by 
“ them, common reason advises, that we should not 
“'put too much trust in them, nay, that we should sus- 
“ pect falsehood in every thing they represent; for it 
“ is imprudence and temerity to trust to those who 
“ have but once deceived us; and if they err at any 
“ time, they may be believed always to err. They 
“ are given by Nature for this purpose only, to warn 
“ us of what is useful and what is hurtful to us. The 
“ order of Nature is perverted when we put them to 
“ any other u§e, and apply them for the knowledge of 
“ truth.” 

When we consider, that the active part of mankind, 
in all ages from the beginning of the world, have rest¬ 
ed their most important _ concerns upon the testimony 
of sense, it will be very difficult to reconcile their con¬ 
duct with the speculative opinion so generally entei- 

tained of the fallaciousness of the senses. And it seems 
to be a very unfavourable account of the workman¬ 
ship of the Supreme Being, to think that he has given 
us one faculty to deceive us, to wit, our senses, and 
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another faculty, to wit, our reason, to detect the fal¬ 
lacy. 

It deserves, therefore, to be considered, whether the/ 
fallaciousness of our senses be not a common error, 
which men have been led into, from a desire to con¬ 
ceal their ignorance, or to apologise for their mistakes. 

There are two powers which we owe to our exter¬ 
nal sense#, sensation, and the- perception of external 
objects. 

It is iihpossible that there can be any fallacy in sen¬ 
sation : For we are conscious of all our sensations, and 
they can neither be any other in their nature, nor 
greater or less in their degree than we feel them. It 
is impossible that a man should be*in pain, when he 
does not feel pain ; and when he feels pain, it is im¬ 
possible that his pain should not be real, and in its de¬ 
gree what it is felt to be; and the same thing may be 
said of every sensation whatsoever. Art agreeable or 
an uneasy sensation may be forgot when it is past, 
but when it is present, it can be nothing but what wc 
feel. 

If, therefore, there be: any fallacy in our senses, it 
must be in the perception of external objects, which we 
shall next consider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive powers of 
perceiving external objects more perfect than ours, 
which, possibly, beings of a higher order may enjoy. 
We can perceive external objects only by means ot 
bodily organs; and these are liable to various disorders, 
which sometimes affect our powers of perception. The 
nerves and brain, which are interior organs of percep¬ 
tion, are likewise liable to disorders, as every part of 
the human frame is. 

The imagination, the memory, the judging and rea' T 
soning powers, are all liable to be hurt, or even de- 
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stroyed, by disorders of the body, as well as our powers 
of perception; but we do not on this account call them 
fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason, are all li¬ 
mited and imperfect: This is the lot of humanity: 
But they are such as the Author of our being saw to 
be best fitted for us in our present state. Superior na¬ 
tures may have intellectual powers which we have 
not, or such as we have, in a more perfect degree, and 
less liable to accidental disorders: But we have no 
reason to think that God has given fallacious powers to 
any of his creatures: This would be to think dishonour¬ 
ably of our Maker, and would lay a foundation for u- 
nivcrsal scepticism. 

The appearances commonly imputed to the fallacy 
of the senses are many, and of dilferent kinds; but f 
think they may be reduced to the four following classes. 

First , Many things called deceptions of the senses 
are only conclusions rashly drawn from the testimony 
of the senses. In these cases the testimony of the 
senses is true, but we rashly draw a conclusion 
from it, which does not necessarily follow. We arc 
disposed to impute our errors rather to false informa¬ 
tion than to inconclusive reasoning, and to blame oui 
senses for the wrong conclusions we draw from their 
testimony. 

Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea 
for a true one, he says his senses deceived him ; but lie 
lays the blame where it ought not to be laid . For u- 
may ask him, D'd your senses give a false testimony 
of the colour, or of the figure, or of the impression 
No. But this is all that they testified, and this they 
testified truly: From these premises you concluded 
that it was a true guinea, but this conclusion does nor 
follow; you erred therefore,' not by relying upon th- 
VOL. I. R R 
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testimony of sense, but by judging rashly from it? tes¬ 
timony: Not only are your senses innocent of this er¬ 
ror, but it is only by their information that it can be 
discovered. If you consult them properly, they will 
inform you that what you took for a guinea is base 
metal, or is deficient in weight, and this can only be 
known by the testimony of sense. 

. I remember to have met with a man who thought 
the, argument used by Protestants against the Popish 
doctrine, of transubstantiation, from the? testimony of 
our senses, inconclusive; because, said he, instances 
may be given where several of our senses may deceive 
us: How do we know then that there may not be 
cases wherein they all deceive us, and no sense is left 
to detect the fallacy? bbegged of him to know an in¬ 
stance wherein several of our senses deceive us. I 
take, said he, a piece of soft turf, I cut it into the 
shape of an apple ; with the essence of apples, I give it 
the smell of an apple ; and with paint, I can give it 
the skin and colour of an apple. Here then is a body, 
which, if you judge by your eye, by your touch, or by 
your smell, is an apple. 

To this I would answer,- that no one of our senses 
deceives us in this case.' My sight anc[ touch testify 
that it has the shape and colour of an apple : This is 
true. The sense of smelling testifies that it has the 
smell of an apple : This is likewise true, and is no de¬ 
ception. Where then lies the deception ? It is evident 
it lies in this, that because this body has some qualities 
belonging to an apple, l conclude that it is an apple. 
This is a fallacy, not of the senses, but of inconclusive 
reasoning. 

Many false judgments that are accounted deceptions 
of sense, arise from our mistaking relative motion for 
real or absolute motion. These can be no deceptions 
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of sense, because by our senses we perceive only the 
relative motions of bodies; and it is by reasoning that 
we infer the real from the relative which we perceive. 
A little reflection may satisfy us of this. 

• It was before observed, that we perceive extension 
*o be one sensible quality of bodies, and thence are 
necessarily led to conceive space, though space be of 
itself no object of sense. When a body is removed 
out of its place, the space which it filled remains empty 
iill it is filled by some other body, and would remain 
jf it should never be filled. Before any body existed, 
the space which bodies now occupy was empty space, 
capable of receiving bodies; for no body can exist 
where there is no space to contain it. There is space 
therefore wherever bodies exist, or can exist. 

. Hence it is evident that space cap have no limits. 
It is no less evident that it is immoveable. Bodies 
placed in it are moveable, but the place where they 
were cannot be moved; and we can as easily con¬ 
ceive a thing to be moved from itself, as one part of 
space brought nearer to, or removed farther from ano¬ 
ther. 

This space, therefore, which is unlimited and im¬ 
moveable, is called by philosophers absolute space. Ab¬ 
solute, or real motion, is a change of place ip absolute 
space. 

Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or ab¬ 
solute rest of any body. When one body removes 
from another, this may be discerned by the senses; 
but whether any body keeps the same part of absolute 
space, we do not perdeive by our senses: When one 
body seems to remove from another, we can infer with 
certainty that there is absolute motion, but whether 
.in the one or the other, or partly in both, is not dis¬ 
cerned by sense. 


2 
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Of all the prejudices which philosophy contradicts, 
I believe 'there is none so general as that the earth 
keeps its place unmoved. This opinion seems to be 
universal, till it is corrected by instruction, or by phi¬ 
losophical speculation. Those who have any tincture 
©f education are not now in danger of being held by it, 
but they find at first a reluctance to believe that there 
are antipodes; that the earth is spherical, and turns 
found its axis evOry day, and round the sun every year: 
They can recollect the time when reason struggled with 
prejudice upon these points, and prevailed at length, 
but not without sortie effort. 

The cause of a prejudice so very general is not un¬ 
worthy of investigation. • But that is not our present 
business. It is sufficient to observe, that it cannot 
justly be called a fallacy ofaehse; because our-senses 
testify only the change of situation of one body in 
relation to other bodies, and not its change ©f situa¬ 
tion in absolute space. - It is-only the relative mo¬ 
tion of bodies that we perceive, and that we per¬ 
ceive truly. It is the province of reason and philo¬ 
sophy-, from the relative motions which we perceive, 
to collect the real- and absolute motions which pro¬ 
duce them. »’ *■ • > “ ! > 

Afl motion must be estimated from some point or 
place which is supposed to be at rest; We perceive 
Hot the points of absolute space, from which- real and 
absolute motion must be reckoned : And there are jb- 
vious reasons that lead mankind in the state of igno¬ 
rance, to make the earth the fixed place from which 
they may estimate the various‘motions they perceive. 
•The custom of doing this from infancy, and of using 
constantly" a language which supposes the earth to be 
at rest, may perhaps be the cause of the general pre¬ 
judice in favour of thisr©pinion. 
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Thus it appears, that if we distinguish accurately 
between what our senses really and naturally testify, 
and the conclusions Which we draw from their testi¬ 
mony, by reasoning, we shall find many of the errors, 
balled fallacies of the senses, to be no fallacy of the 
•senses, but rash judgments, which are not to be imput¬ 
ed to our senses. 

Secondly , Another class of errors imputed to the fal¬ 
lacy of the senses, are those which we are liable to in 
our acquired perceptions. Acquired perception is not 
properly the testimony of those senses which God 
hath given us, but a conclusion drawn from what 
the senses testify. In our past experience, we have 
found certain things conjoined with what our senses 
testify. We are led by our constitution to expect 
this conjunction in time-to come; and when we 
have often found it in our experience to happen, we 
acquire a firm belief, that the things which we have 
found thus conjoined are connected in nature, and that 
one is a sign of the other. The appearance of the 
sign immediately produces the belief of its usual atten¬ 
dant, and we think we perceive the one as well as the 


other. ' / ; * 

That such conclusions are formed even in infancy, 
no man can doubt; nor is it less certain that they are 
confounded with the natural and immediate percep¬ 
tions of sense, and iq all languages are called by the 
same name. We are therefore authorised by language 
tb call them perception, and must often do so, or speak 
•unintelligibly. But philosophy teaches us m tbi* as 
in many other instances, to distinguish things which 
the vulgar confound. I have therefore given the name 
of acquired perception to such conclusions, to distin¬ 
guish them from what is naturally, originally, and im¬ 
mediately testified by our senses. Whether this ac- 
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quired perception is to be resolved into some process 
•of reasoning, of which we have lost the remembrance, 
as some philosophers think, or whether it results from 
some part of our constitution distinct from reason, as I 
rather believe, does not concern the present subject.-*- 
If the first of these opinions be true, the errors of ac¬ 
quired perception will fall under the first class before 
mentioned. If not, it makes a distinct class by itself. 
But whether the one or. the other be true, it must be 
observed, that the errors of acquired perception are not 
properly fallacies of our senses. 

Thus when .a globe is set before me, I perceive by 
my eyes that it has three dimensions and a spherical 
figure. To say tfiat-this is not perception, would be 
to reject the authority, of custom in the use of words, 
which no wise man will do :.But that it is not the testir 
mony of my sense of seeing, every philosopher knows. 
I see only a circular form, having the light and colour 
distributed in a certain way over jt. But being accus¬ 
tomed to observe this .distribution of light and colour 
only in a spherical body, ,1 immediately, from what I 
see, believe the object to be spherical, and say that I 
see or perceive it to be spherical. When a painter, 
.by.an.exact imitation of that distribution of light and 
colour, which I have been,accustomed to see only in a 
-real sphere, deceives me, so as to make me -take that 
■to be a real sphere, which is only a painted one, the 
testimony of my eye is true ; .the colour and visible 
figure of the object is truly what I see it to be : The 
error lies in the conclusion drawn from what I see, to 
wit, that the object has three dimensions and a sphe¬ 
rical figure. The conclusion is false in this case; but 
whatever be the origin of this conclusion, it is not pro- 
-perly the testimony of sense. 

To this class we must refer the judgments we ate 
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apt to form of the distance and magnitude of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, and of terrestrial objects seen on high;— 
The mistakes we make of the magnitude and distance 
Vof objects seen through optical glasses, or through an 
.atmosphere uncommonly clear, or uncommonly foggy, 
.belong likewise to this class. 

The errors we are led into in acquired .perception 
are Very rarely hurtful to us in the conduct of life; 
they are gradually corrected. by a more enlarged ex¬ 
perience, and a more perfect knowledge of the laws of 
nature : And the general laws of our constitution, by 
which we are sometimes led into them, are of the great¬ 
est utility. 

We come into the world ignorant of every thing, 
and by our ignorance exposed to many dangers and to 
many mistakes. The regular train of causes and 
effects, which Divine Wisdom has established, and 
which directs every step of our conduct in advanced 
life, is unknown, until it is gradually discovered by 
experience. 

We must learn much from experience before we 
can reason, and therefore must be liable to many er¬ 
rors. Indeed, I apprehend, that, in the first pai t ot 
life, reason would do us much more hurt than good.— 
Were' we sensible of our condition in that period, and 
capable of reflecting upon it, we should be like a man 
in the dark, surrounded with dangers, where every 
step he takes may be into a pit. Reason would di¬ 
rect him to sit down, and wait till he could see about 

jrim. ' . , 

In like manner, if we suppose an infant endowed 
with reason, it would direct him to do nothing till he 
knew*what could be done with safety. This e can 
only know by experiment, and experiments are dan¬ 
gerous. Reason directs, that experiments that are 
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full of danger should not be made without a very 
urgent cause. It would therefore make the infant 
unhappy, and hinder his improvement by experience.' 

Nature has followed another plan. The child, utw 
apprehensive of danger, is led by instinct to exert ail- 
his active powers, to try every thing without the cau-.. 
tious admonitions of reason, and to believe every thing ' 
that is told him. Sometimes he sutlers by his rashness 
what reason would have prevented : But his suffering 
proves a salutary, discipline, and makes him for the 
future avoid the cause o£ it. Sometimes he is impos¬ 
ed upon by his credulity ; but it is of infinite benefit 
to him upon the whole. His activity and credulity 
are more useful qualities, and better instructors than 
reason would be ; they teach him more in a day than 
reason would do in a year; they furnish a slock of 
materials for reason to work upon ; they make him 
easy and happy in a period of his existence, When rea¬ 
son could only serve to suggest a thousand tormenting 
anxieties and fears: And he acts agreeably to the con¬ 
stitution and intention of nature, even when he does 
and believes what reason would not justify. So that 
the wisdom and goodness of the Author of Nature is 
no less conspicuous in with-holding the exercise of our 
reason in this period, than in bestowing it when we are 
ripe for it. 

A third class .of errors, ascribed to the fallacy of 
the senses, proceeds from ignorance of the laws of na¬ 
ture. 

The laws of nature (I mean not moral, but physical 
laws,) are learned, either from our own experience, or 
the experience of others, who have had occasion to 
observe the course of nature. 

Ignorance of those laws, or inattention to them, is 
apt to occasion false judgments with regard to the obi. 
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jects of sense, especially those of heaving and of sight; 
which false judgments are often, without good reason, 
'called fallacies of sense. 

i Sounds affect the ear differently, according as the 
sounding body is before or behind us, on the right 
hand or on the left, near or at a great distance. We 
learn, by the manner in winch the sound affects the 
ear, on what hand we are to look for the sounding 
body; and in most cases we judge right. But we 
are sometimes deceived by echos, or by whispering 
gailaries, or speaking trumpets, which return the sound, 
■or alter its direction, or convey it to a distance without 
diminution. 

The deception is still greater, because- more un¬ 
common, which is said to be produced by gastriloquists, 
that is, persons who have acquired the art of modify¬ 
ing their voice, so that it shall affect the ear of the 
hearers, as if it came from another person, or from the 
clouds, or from under the earth. 

I never had the fortune to be acquainted with any 
of these artists, and therefore cannot say to what de¬ 
gree of perfection the art may have been earned. 

I apprehend it to be only such an imperfect imita¬ 
tion as may deceive those who are inattentive, or un¬ 
der a panic. For if it could be carried to perfection, 
a gastiiloquist would be as dangerous a man in society 
fis was the shepherd Giges, who, by turning a ring 
upon his finger, could make himself invisible, and by 
that means, from being the king’s shepherd, became 
king of Lydia. 

If the gastriloquists have all been too good men to 
use their talents to the’ detriment of others, it might at 
least- lx> expected that some of them should apply it 
to their own advantage. If it could be brought to 
any considerable degree of perfection, it seems to be 

v<»l. x. s s 
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as proper atl engine for drawing money by the ex¬ 
hibition of it, as legerdemain or rope-dancing. But 
I have never heard of any exhibition of, this kind,, 
and therefore am apt to think, that it is too coarse 
an imitation to bear exhibition even to the vulgar, j 

Some are said to have the art of imitating the voice 
.of another so exactly, that in the dark they might be 
taken for the person whose voice they imitate. I am 
apt to think, that this art also, in the relations made 
of it, is magnified beyond the truth, as wonderful 
relations are apt to be, and that an attentive ear 
would be able to distinguish the copy frot»4he ori¬ 
ginal. 

It is indeed a wonderful instance of the accuracy, 
as w ell as of the truth of our senses, in things that are 
of real use in life, that we are able to distinguish all 
our acquaintance by their countenance, by their voice, 
and by their hand-writing, when at the same time we 
are often urable to say by what minute difference the 
distinction is*made; and that we are so very rarely 
deceived in matters of this kind, when we give proper 
attention to the informations of sense. 

However, if any case should happen, in which 
sounds produced by different causes are not distin¬ 
guishable by the ear, this may prove that our senses 
are imperfect, but not that they are fallacious. The 
ear may not be able to draw the just conclusion, but 
it is only our ignorance of tfie laws of sound that leads 
us to a wrong conclusion. 

Deceptions of sight, arising from ignorance of the 
laws of nature, are more numerous, and more re¬ 
markable than those of hearing. 

The rays of light, which are the means of seeing, 
pass in right lines from the object to the eye, when 
jhey meet with no obstruction ; and we are by nature 
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led to conceive the visible object to be in the direc¬ 
tion of the rays that come to the eye. But the rays 
' may be reflected, refracted, or inflicted in their pas¬ 
sage from the object to the eye, according to certain 
•iked law£ of nature ; by which means their direction 
. may be changed, and consequently the apparent place, 

• figure, or magnitude of the object. 

Thus a child seeing himself in a mirror, thinks he 
sees another child behind the mirror, that imitates all 
his motions. But evert a child soon gets the better 
of this deception, and knows that he sees himself 

only. 

All the deceptions made by telescopes, microscopes, 
camera obscuras, magic lanthorns, are of the same 
kind, though not so familiar to the vulgar. 1 he ig¬ 
norant may ttfe deceived by them ; but to those who 
are acquainted with the principles of optics, they give 
just and true information ; and the laws of nature by 
which they are produced, are of infinite benefit to 


mankind. 

There remains another class of errors, commonly 
called deceptions of sense, and the only one, as 1 ap¬ 
prehend, to which that name can be given . with 
propriety: I mean such as proceed from some dis¬ 
order or preternatural state, either of the external or¬ 
gan, or of the nerves and brain, which are internal or¬ 


gans of perception. 

In a delirium, or in madness, perception, memory, 
imagination, and our reasoning powers, are stiungely 
disordered and confounded. There are htew.se dr - 
order, which affect some of our senses, whff. other, 
are sound. Thus, a’.nan may fed pam 
after the leg is dut off. He may feel a luff. Wl 
double, by crossing lus fingers. He may sec an ob - 
ject double, by not directing both eyes prcperty to it- 
% 
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By pressing the ball of his eye, he may see colours 
that are not real. By the jaundice in his eyes, he 
may mistake colours. These are more properly ' 
deceptions of sense than any of the classes before 
mentioned. • •' 

We must acknowledge it to be the lot of human 
nature, that all the human faculties are liable, by ac¬ 
cidental causes, to be hurt, and unfitted for their na¬ 
tural functions, either wholly or in part: But as this, 
imperfection is common to them all, it gives no just 
ground for accounting any one of them fallacious 
more than another. 

Upon the whole, it seems to have been a common 
error of philosophers, to account the senses, falla¬ 
cious. And to this error they have added another, 
that’ one use of reason is to detect thfc fallacies of 
sense. 

It appears, I think, from what has been said, that 
there is no more reason to account our senses falla¬ 
cious, than our reason, our memory, or any other fa¬ 
culty of judging which nature hath given us. They 
are all limited and imperfect; but wisely suited to the 
present condition of man. We are liable to error and 
wrong judgment in the use of them all; but as little 
in the informations of sense as in the deductions of 
reasoning. And the errors we fall into with regard 
to objects of sense are not corrected by reason, but by 
more accurate attention to the informations we may 
receive by our senses themselves. 

Perhaps the pride of philosophers may have givep 
occasion to this error. Reason r is the faculty wherein 
they assume a superiority to the unlearned. The in¬ 
formations of sense are common to the philosopher 
and to the most illiterate : They put all men upon a. 
level, and therefore are apt to be undervalued. We / 
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must, however, be beholden to the informations o,f 
sense for the greatest and most interesting part of our 
knowledge. The wisdom of nature has irfede the 
most useful things most common, and they ought not 
to be despised on that account. Nature likewise 
forces out belief in those informations, and all the 
attempts of philosophy to weaken it are fruitless and 
vain. ’ 

I add only one observation to what has been said 
upon this subject. It is, that there seems to be a con¬ 
tradiction between what philosophers teach concern¬ 
ing ideas, and their doctrine of the fallaciousness of 
the senses. We are taught that the office of the 
senses is only to give us the ideas of external objects. 
If this be so, there can be no fallacy in the senses. 
Ideas can neither be true nor talsc. If the senses tes¬ 
tify nothing, they cannot give false testimony. If 
they are not judging faculties, no judgment can be 
imputed to them, whether false or true. There is, 
therefore, a contradiction between the common doctrine 
concerning ideas, and that of the fallaciousness of the 
senses. Both may be false, as I believe they are, but 
both cannot be true. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Things Obvious and Certain with regard to Memory, 

N the gradual progress of man, from infancy to ma¬ 
turity, there is a cerjtguj.Qidff m which his faculties 
re 'unfolded, and this seems to be the best order we 
an follow in treating,of them. 

The external senses appear first ( memory soon fol- 
)vvs, which we are now to consider.' 

It is by memory that we have an immediate know- 
: dge of things past: The sense s give us information 
f things only as they exist in the present moment; 
ndlhiTTaformationT if ft were not preserved by me- 
ijory, would vanish jn^tantly, and leave us as-ignorant 
« if it had never been. 

Memory must have an object. Every man who 
emembers must. remember something, and that 
vhich he remembers is called the /object of his re- 
nembrance. In this, memory agrees with perception, 
jut differs from.,sensation', which has no object but the 
eeling itself. 

Every man can distinguish the thing remembered 
rom the remembrance of it. We may remember 
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any tiling which we have seen, or heard, or known, 
or done, or-S.ufl.ered ; but the remembrance of it is a 
particular. J&t-Sf the mind which now exists, and of 
which we are conscious. To confound these two is an 
absurdity, which a thinking man could not be led into, 
but by some false hypothesis which hinders him Irorn 
reflecting*} upon the thing which he would explain 
by -it. I 

In memory we do not find such a train of opera¬ 
tions connected by our constitution as in perception. 
YVhen w'e perceive ap..object by our senses, there is, 
first, some impression made by the object upon the 
organ of .sense, either immediately or by means of 
some medium. By this an impression is made upon 
the nerves and brain, in consequence of which we 
feel some sensation ; and that sensation is attended by 
that conception and belief of the external object 
which we call perception. These operations are so 
connected in our constitution, that it is difficult to 
disjoin them in our conceptions, and to attend to each 
without confounding it with the others. But in the 
operations of memory we are free from, this embarrass¬ 
ment;, they are easily distinguished from all other 
acts of the mind, and the names which denote them 


are free froth all ambiguity. 

The object of memory, or thing remembered, must 
'be something that is past; as the object of perception 
and of consciousness must be sojjiethinjjjvluch is pre¬ 
sent • What now is, cannot be an object of memory ; 
tiifeither can that which is past and gone be an object 


of perception or of consciousness. .. c ~ 

Memory is always accompanied with the belief of 

that which we ^member, as perception is accompanied 

with the belief of that which we perceive!, and con¬ 
sciousness with the belief of that whereof we are co*. 
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scious. Perhaps in infancy, or in a disorder of mind, 
things remembered may be confounded with those 
which are merely imagined ; but in mature years, 
and in a sound state of rqind, every man feels that he 
must believe what he distinctly remembers, though 
he can give no other reason of his belief, but that he 
remembers the thing distinctly ; whereas, when he 
merely imagines a thing ever so distinctly, he has no 
belief of it upon that account. 

This belief, which we have from distinct memory, 
we account real knowledge, no less certain than if it 
was grounded on demonstration ; no man in his "wits 
calls it in question, or will hear any argument against 
it. The testimony of witnesses in causes of life and 
death depends upon it, and all the knowledge of man¬ 
kind of past events is built on this foundation. 

There are cases in which a man’s memory is less 
distinct and determinate, and where he is ready to 
allow that it may have failed him ; but this does 
not in the least weaken its credit, when it is perfectly 
distinct. 

Memory implies a conception and belief of past 
duration; for it is impossible that a man should re¬ 
member a thing "distinctly, without believing, some 
interval of duration, moie or less, to "have passed 
between the time it happened, and the present mo¬ 
ment ; and I think it is impossible to shew how we 
could acquire a notion of duration if we had no me¬ 
mory. 

Things remembered must be things formerly per¬ 
ceived or known. 1 remember the transit of Venus 
over the sun in the year 1769. I must therefore have 
perceived it at the time it happened, otherwise I could 
not now remember it. Our first acquaintance with 
any object of thought cannot be by rentembr*mce. 
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Memory can only produce a continuance or renewal 
of a former acquaintance with the thing remembered. 

The remembrance of a past event is necessarily ac¬ 
companied with the conviction of our own existence 
at the tithe the event happened. I cannot remem¬ 
ber a thing, that happened a year ago, without a con¬ 
viction as strong as memory can give, that I, the same 
identical person who now remember that event, did 
then exist. 

What 1 have hitherto said concerning memory, 1 
consider as principles which appear obvious and cer¬ 
tain to every man who will take the pains to reflect 
upon the operations of his own mind. They are facts 
of which every man must judge by what he feels ; 
and they admit of no other proof but an appeal to 
eyery man’s own reflection. I shall therefore take 
them for granted in what follows, and shall first draw 
some conclusions from them, and then examine the 
theories of philosophers concerning memory, and con¬ 
cerning duration, and our personal identity, of which 
.ve acquire the knowledge by memory. 

CHAP. II. 

Merfiory an Original Faculty. 

TpiRST, I think it appears that memory is an original 
faculty given us' by the Author of our being, of 
winch we can give no account, but that we are so made. 

The knowledge which I have of things past, by my 
tpaemory, seems to me as unaccountable as an imme¬ 
diate knowledge woulfl be of things to come ; and I 
can give no reason why I should have the one and 
not the other, but’that such is the will of my Maker. 
I,find in my mind a distinct conception, and a firm 
belief of a series pf past events; but how this is pro- 
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duced I know not. I call it memory, but this is only 
giving a name to it; it is not an account of its cause. 

I believe most firmly what I distinctly remember» 
but I can give no reason of this belief. It is the in¬ 
spiration of the Almighty that gives me this under¬ 
standing. ' 

When I believe the truth of a mathematical axiom, 
or of a mathematical proposition, I see that it must 
be so : Every man who has the same conception of 
it sees the same. There is a necessary and an evi¬ 
dent connection between the subject and the predicate 
of the proposition; and I have all the evidence to sup¬ 
port my belief which I can possibly conceive. 

When I believe that I washed my hands and face 
this morning, there appears no necessity in the truth 
of this proposition. It might be, or it might not be. 

A man may distinctly conceive it without believing 
it at all. How then do I come to believe it ? I re¬ 
member it distinctly. This is all I can say. This 
remembrance is an act of my mind. It is impossible 
that this act should be, if the event had not happened. 

I confess I do not see any necessary connection be¬ 
tween the one and the other. If any man can shew 
such a necessary connection, then I think that belief 
which we have of what we remember will be fairly 
accounted for ; but if this cannot be done, that belief 
is unaccountable, and we can say no more but that it 
is the result of our constitution. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the experience we have 
had of the fidelity of memory is a good reason for 
relying upon its testimony. I deny not that this may''* 
be a reason to those who have had this experience, 
and who reflect upon it. But I believe there are few 
who ever thought of this reason, or who found any 
■need of it. It must be some very rare occasion that 
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leads a man to have recourse to it; and in those who 
have done so, the testimony of memory was believed 
before the experience of its fidelity, and that belief 
could not be caused by the experience which came 
after it. * 

We krft>w some abstract truths, by comparing the 
terms of the-p»position which expresses them, and 
perceiving some necessary relation or agreement be¬ 
tween them. It is thus I know that two and three 
make five ; that the diameters of a circle are all e- 
qnal. Mr Locke having discovered this source of 
knowledge, too rashly concluded that all human 
knowledge might be derived from it; and in this he 
has been followed very generally; by Mr Hume in 
particular. 

. But I apprehend, that our knowledge of the exis¬ 
tence of things contingent can never be traced to this 
source. I know that such a thing exists, or did exist. 
This knowledge cannot be derived from the percep¬ 
tion of a necessary agreement between existence and 
the thing that exists, because there is no such neces¬ 
sary agreement ; and therefore no such agreement 
can be perceived either immediately, or by a chain oi 
reasoning. The thing does not exist necessanly, but 
by the will and power of him that made it; and there, 
is no contradiction follows from supposing it not to exist. 

Whence I think it follows, that our knowledge of 
the existence of our own thoughts, of the existence 
of all the material objects about us, and of all past , 
contingencies, must be derived, not from a perception 
of necessary relations ( Sr agreements, but irom some 

other source. , . . 

Ou? Mater lias-provided other means for giving us 
the-knowledge of these things; means winch perfect¬ 
ly answer their epd, and produce the efiect intended 

9 
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by them. But in what manner they do this, is, I fear, 
beyond our skill to explain. We know our own 
thoughts, and the operations of our minds, by a power ^ 
which we call consciousness : But this is only giving a 
name to this part of our frame. It does not explain its • 
fabric, nor how it produces in us an irresistible con¬ 
viction of its informations. We percei-ve-material ob¬ 
jects and their sensible qualities by our senses; but 
how they give us this information, and how they pro¬ 
duce our belief in it, we know not. We know many 
past events by memory ; but how it gives this informa¬ 
tion, I believe, is inexplicable. 

It is well known what subtile disputes were held 
through all the scholastic ages, and are still carried on 
about the prescience of the Deity. Aristotie had 
taught, that there can be no certain foreknowledge of 
things contingent; and in this he has been very gene¬ 
rally followed, upon no other grounds, as I apprehend, 
but that we cannot conceive how such things should 
be foreknown, and therefore conclude it to be impos¬ 
sible. Hence has arisen an opposition and supposed 
inconsistency between Divine prescience and human li¬ 
berty. Some have given up the first in favour of the 
last, and others have given up the-last in order to sup¬ 
port thfe first. 

It is remarkable, that these disputants have never ap¬ 
prehended that there is any difficulty in reconciling 
with liberty the knowledge of what is past, but only of 
what is future. It is prescience only, and not memory, 
that is supposed to be hostile to liberty, and hardly re c 
concileable to it. 

Yet I believe the difficulty is perfectly equal in the 
one case and in the others I admit, that we cannot 
account for prescience of the actions of a free agent ' 
But I maintain, that we can as little account for 
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fpemory of the past actions of a free agent. If any 
man thinks he can prove that the actions of a free 
agent cannot be foreknown, he will find the same 
arguments of equal force to prove that the past actions 
of a free agent cannot be remembered. It is true, that 
what is past did certainly exist. It is no less true, that 
what is futusejsjll certainly exist. I know no reason¬ 
ing from the constitution of the agent, or from his cir¬ 
cumstances, that has not equal strength, whether it be 
applied to his past or to lus future actions. The past 
was, but now is not. The future will be, but now is 
not. The present is equally connected, or unconnect¬ 
ed with both. 

The only reason why men have apprehended so 
great disparity in cases so perfectly like, I take to be 
this, That the faculty of memory in ourselves con¬ 
vinces us from fact, that it is not impossible that an 
intelligent being, even a finite being, should have 
certain knowledge ot past actions of tree agents, with¬ 
out tracing them from any tjiing necessarily connected 
with them. But having no prescience in ofirsehes cor¬ 
responding to our memory of what is past, wc laid 
great difficulty in admitting it to be possible m en w 


the Supreme Being. 

A facqlt/ which we possess in some degree, wc ea¬ 
sily admit that the Supreme Being may possess m a 
more perfect degree ; but a faculty, which has nothing 
corresponding to it in our constitution, we will hard y 
allow tq be possible. We are so constituted as to hare 
an intuitive knowledge of many things past , u \ 
have no intuitive knowledge of the future We might 

perhaps have been ’ so constituted as to have an i i i 

live knowledge of the future, but not of the past, tm 

would this constitution have been more unaccounuffi ( 

than the present, though it might be much more m 
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convenient. "Brad this been our constitution, we should 
have found no difficulty in admitting that the Deity 
may know all things future, but very much in admit¬ 
ting his knowledge of things that are past. 

Our original faculties are all unaccountable. Of • 
these memory is one. He only who made them, 
comprehends fully how they are made^^a^d how they 
produce in us, not only a conception, but a firm belief 
and assurance of things which it concerns us to know. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Duration. 

T7ROM the principles laid down in the first chapter of 
this Essay, l think it appears, that our notions of ' 
duration, as well as our belief of it, is got by the fa-, 
culty of memory. It is essential to every thing re¬ 
membered that it be something which is past; and we 
cannot conceive a thing to be past, without conceiving 
some duration, more or less, between it and the pre¬ 
sent. As soon, therefore, as we remember any thing, 
we must have both a notion and a belief of duration. 
It is necessarily suggested by every operation of our 
memory ; and to that faculty it ought to be ascribed. 
This is therefore a proper place to consider what is 
known concerning it. 

Duration, extension, and number, are the measures 
of all things subject to mensuration. When we apply 
them to finite things which are measured by them,, 
they seem of all things to be the most distinctly conceiv¬ 
ed, and most within the reach of human understanding. 

Extension having three dimensions, has an endless 
variety of modifications, capable of being accurately 
defined; and their various relations furnish the human 
mind with its most ample field of demonstrative rea- 
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soning. Duration having only one dimension, has 
fewer modifications; but these are clearly understood; 
and their relations admit of measure, proportion, and 
demonstrative reasoning. 

Number is called discrete quantity, bacause it is 
compounded of units, which are all equal and similar, 
and it can oTTly“be divided into units. Tim is true, in 
some sense, even of fractions of unity, to which we 
now commonly give the name of number. For in 
every ^fractional number the unit is supposed to be 
subdivided into a certain number of equal parts, which 
are the units of that denomination, and the fractions 
of that denomination are only divisible into units ot 
the same denomination. Duration and extension are 
not discrete, but continued quantity. They consist of 
parts perfectly similar, but divisible without end. 

In order to aid our conception of the magnitude and 
proportions of the various intervals of duration, we find 
it necessary to give a name to some known portion ot 
it, such as an hour, a day, a year. These we consider 
as units, and by the number ot them contained in a 
larger interval, we form a distinct conception of its 
magnitude. A similar expedient w r e find necessaiy to 
give us a distinct conception of the magnitudes and 
proportions of things extended. Thus, number is 
found necessary, as a common measure of extension 
and duration. But this perhaps is owing to the weak¬ 
ness of our understanding. It has even been d.scover- 
ed, .by the sagacity of Mathematicians, that this expe¬ 
dient does not in all cases answer its intention, for 
there are proportiqns of continued quantity, which 
cannot be perfectly expressed by numbers; such as 
that, between the diagonal and side ot a square, and 

many others. , 

The parts of duration have to other parts ot it the 
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relations of prior and! posterior, and to the present they 
have the relations of past and future. The notion of 
past is immediately suggested by memory, as has been 
before observed. And when we have got the notions 
of presept and past, and of.prior and posterior, we can 
from these frame a notion of the future ; for the future 
is that which is posterior to the - preset*''' Nearness 
and distance are relations equally applicable to time 
and to place. Distance in time, and distance in place, 
are things so different in their nature, and so like in 
their relation, that it is difficult to determine whether 
the name of distance is applied to both in the same or 
an analogical sense. 

The extension of bodies which we perceive by our 
senses, leads us necessarily to the conception and be¬ 
lief of a space, which remains immoveable when the 
body is removed ; and the duration of events which we 
remember leads us necessarily to the conception and 
belief of a duration, which would have gone on uni 
formly, though the event had never happened. 

Without space there can be nothing that is extend 
ed. And without time there can be nothing that hath 
duration. This I think undeniable. And yet we find, 
that extension and duratioh are not more clear and in¬ 
telligible than space and time are dark and difficult 
objects of contemplation. 

As there must be space wherever any thing extend¬ 
ed does or can exist, and time when there is or can be 
any thing that has duration, we can set no bounds to 
either, even in our imagination. They defy all limi¬ 
tation. The one swells in our conception to immen¬ 
sity, the other to eternity. 

An eternity past is an object which we cannot com¬ 
prehend ; but a beginning of time, unless we take it in 
a figurative sense, is a contradiction. By a common 
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figure of speech, we give the name of time to those 
motions and revolutions by which we measure it, such 
as days and years. We can conceive a beginning ot 
these sensible measures cf time, and say that there was 
a time when they were not, a tune undistinguished by 
any motion or change; but to say that there was o 
time before'W-tjjaie, is a contradiction. 

All limited duration is comprehended in time, and 
all limited extension in space. These, in their capa¬ 
cious womb, contain all finite existences, but are con¬ 
tained by none. Created things have their particular 
place in space, and their particular place in tune ; but 
time is every where, and space at all times. I he}' 
embrace each the other, and have that mysterious u. 
nion which the schoolmen conceived between soul 
and body. The whole of each is in every part ot 
the other. 

We are at a loss to what category or class of things 
we ought to refer them. They are not beings, but ra¬ 
ther the receptacles of every created being, without 
which it could not have had the possibility of exis • 
fence. . Philosophers have endeavoured to reduce ah 
the objects of human thought to these three classes, o: 
substances, modes, and relations. To which of them 
dhall we refer'time, space, and numbe-, the most com¬ 


mon objects of thought ? , 

Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity, by 
existing every where, and at all times, constitutes tune 
and space, immensity and eternity. This probably 
suggested to his great friend Dr Cbarke what he ca Is 
the argument a priori for the existence of any immense 
and eternal Be.n ? ’Space and time, he thought ate 
only abstract or partial conceptions of an iminen ^. 
and. eternity, which forces itself upon our belief. A 
'as immensity and eternity are not substances, the. 
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must be the attributes of a Being, who is necessarily 
immense and eternal. These are the speculations of 
men of superior genius. But whether they be as solid 
as they are sublime, or whether they be the wander¬ 
ings of imagination in a region beyond the limits of 
human understanding, I am unable to' determine. 

The schoolmen made eternity to—larlt nunc stuns, 
that is, a moment of time, that stands still. This was 
to pul a spoke into the wheel of time, and might give 
satisfaction to those who are to be satisfied by words 
without meaning. But I can as easily believe a circle 
to be a square as time to stand still. 

Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may so call them, 
men are involuntarily fed into when they reason about 
time and space, and attempt to comprehend their na¬ 
ture. They are probably things of which the human 
faculties give an imperfect and an inadequate concep¬ 
tion. Hence difficulties arise which we in vain attempt 
to overcome, and doubts which we ate unable to re¬ 
solve. Perhaps some faculty which we possess not. 
is necessary to remove the darkness which hangs over 
them, and makes us so apt to bewilder ourselves when 
we reason about them. 

C II A. P. IV. 

Of Identity . 

T HE conviction which every man has of his identity. 

as far back las his memory reaches, needs no aid 
of philosophy to strengthen it, and no philosophy can 
\Yeaken it, without first producing some degree of in¬ 
sanity. 

The philosopher, however, may-very properly'con 
sider this conviction as a phenomenon of human na 
ture worthy of his attention. If he can discover it' 
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cause, an addition is made to his stock of knowledge : 

:^f not, it must be held as a part of our original consti¬ 
tution, or an effect of that constitution produced in a 
manner unknowp ,to us. 

. • We may observe, first of all, that this conviction is 
indispgijSjbly necessary to all exercise ot reason. The 
operations 't>f reason, whether in action or in specula¬ 
tion; are made up of successive parts. The antecedent 
are the foundation of the consequent, and without the 
conviction that the antecedent have been seen or done 
by me, I could have no reason to proceed to the con¬ 
sequent, in any speculation, or in any active project 
whatever. 

There can be no memory of what is past without 
the conviction that we existed at the time remembered. 
There may be good arguments to convince me that I 
existed before the earliest thing I can remember; but 
to suppose that my memory reaches a moment farther 
back than my belief and conviction of my existence, is 
a contradiction. 

The moment a man loses this conviction, as it he 
had drunk the water of Lethe, past things are done 
away ; and, in his own belief, he then begins to exist 
Whatever was thought, or said, or done, or suffered, 
before that period, may belong to some other person ; 
but he can never impute it to himself, or take any 
subsequent’ step that supposes it to be his doing. 

From this it is evident, that we must have the con¬ 
viction of our own continued existence.and identity as 
soon as we are capable of thinking or doing any thu g, 
on account of what we have thought, or done or u - 
fered before ; that is, as soon as we are reasonable uta- 

•That we may form as distinct a notion as we ate 
able of this phenomenon of the human mind, it is pro- 
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per to consider what-is meant by identity in general,: 
what by bur own personal identity, and how we are: 
kd into that invihcible belief’ and conviction which 
every man has of his own personal identity, as far as 
his memory reaches. 

Identity in general, I take to be a relation ‘ .between 
a thing which is known to exist at one-time, and a 
thing which is known to have existed at another time. 
If y6u ask whether they are one and the same, or two 
different things, every man of common sense under¬ 
stands the meaning of your question perfectly — 
Whence we may infer with certainty, that every 
man of common sense has a clear and distinct notion 
6f identity. 

‘ If you ask a definition of identity, I confess I can 
give none ; it is too simple a notion to admit of logi¬ 
cal definition: I can say it is a relation, but I cannot 
find words to express the specific difference between 
this and other relat ons, though I am m no danger of 
Confounding it with any Other. I can say that diver¬ 
sity is a contrary relation, and that similitude and dis¬ 
similitude are another couple of contrary relations, 
which every man easily distinguishes in his conception 
from idemty and divefsi’/. 

1 see evidently that identity supposes an'uninterrupt¬ 
ed continuance of existence. That which hath ceased 
to exist, cannot be the same with that which afterwards 
begins to exist; for this would be to suppose a being 
to exist after it ceased to exist, and to haye had exist¬ 
ence before it-was produced, which are manifest con¬ 
tradictions. • Continued uninterrupted existence is 
therefore necessarily implied in identity. 

1 Hence we ‘may infer, that identity cannot, in it$ pro¬ 
per sense, be applied to our pains, our pleasures, om 
thoughts, or any operation of our minds. The pair 
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,fclt this day is not the same individual pain wmch I 
felt yesterday, though they may be similiar in kind and 
degree, and have the same cause. The same may 
be said of every feeling, and of every opeiation of 
.mind: 'i liey are all successive in their nature, like 
time usgjf , no two moments of which can be the same 
moment. 

it is otherwise with the parts of absolute space,— 


They always are, and were, and will be the same. So 
far, I think, we proceed upon clear ground in fixing 
the notion ot identity in general. 

It is perhaps more difficult to ascertain with preci¬ 
sion the meaning of personality ; but u is not neces¬ 
sary in the present subject: It is sufiicient lor oui pur¬ 
pose to observe, that all mankind piace their persona¬ 
lity in something that cannot Oe divided, or consist o£ 
parts. A part of a person is a mamlest absurdity. 

When a man loses his estate, his health, his strength, 
he is still the same peison, and has lost nothing ot his 
personality. It he has a leg or an arm cut oil he is 
■ [,= same person he was before. The amputatedmem¬ 
ber is no part of his person, otherwise .t would have a 
right to a part of his estate, and be liable tor a pait ot 
Its engagements: It would be entitled to a share of 
Ins merit ami dement, which is manifestly absrnd. A 
person ^something indivisible, and is what UmN.ia 

Ca 'My l personal identity, therefore, rmphes the 
„„ed existence of that N 

myself. Whatever this sett may De, t 

which thinks, and deliberates, .ml resdve and^acts, 
and sutlers. I am hot thought, | am no ^ 
not teeling ; I am sometlnng f . , s change 

Suiters. My thoughts, a succes- 

every moment, they nav 
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iive existence ; but that self or J, to which they be¬ 
long, is permanent, and has the same relation to all the 
succeeding thoughts, actions, and feelings, which I call 
mine. 

Such are the notions that I. have of my personal 1 - . 
dentity. But perhaps it may be said, this m&v.all be 
fancy without reality. Jfow do you know; what evi¬ 
dence have you, that there is such a permanent self 
which has a claim to all the thoughts, actions, and 
feelings, which you call yours ? 

To this I answer, that the proper evidence I have of 
all this is remembrance. I remember that twenty 
years ago I conversed with such a person ; I remember 
several things that passed in that conversation; my 
memory testifies, not only that this was done, but that 
k was done by me who now remember it: If it was 
done by me, I must have existed at that time, and 
continued to exist from that time to the present. If 
the identical person whom l call myself, had not a part 
in that conversation, my memory is fallacious; it gives 
a distinct and positive testimony of what is not true. 
Every man in his senses believes what he distinctly re¬ 
members, and every thing he remembers convinces 
him that he existed at the time remembered. 

Although memory gives the mo3t irresistible evi¬ 
dence of my being the identical -person that did such 
a thing, at such a time, I may have other good evi¬ 
dence of things which befel me, and which 1 do not 
remember.: I know who bare me, and suckled me, but 
I do not remember these events. 

It may here be observed, (though the observation 
would have been unnecessary, if some great philoso¬ 
phers had not contradicted it,) that it is not my re¬ 
membering any action of mine that makes me to be 
the person who did it. This remembrance makes me 
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to know assuredly that I did it; but I might have done 
it, though I did not remember it. That relation to 
nie, which is expressed by saying that I did it, would 
be the same, though 1 had not the least remembrance 
of it. To say that my remembering that I did such a 
thing.,JiT, as some choose to express it, my being con¬ 
scious tlm-I did it, makes me to have done it, appears 
to me as great an absurdity as it would be to say, that my 
belief that the world was created, made it to be created. 

When wc pass judgment on the identity of other 
persons besides ourselves, we proceed upon other 
grounds, and determine from a variety of circum¬ 
stances, which sometimes produce the firmest assurance, 
and sometimes leave room for doubt. The identity of 
persons has often furnished matter of serious litigation 
before tribunals of justice. But no man of a sound 
' mind ever doubted of his own identity, as far as he 


distinctly remembered. 

The identity of person is a perfect identity ; wher- ( 
ever it is real, it admits of no degrees; and it is im¬ 
possible that a person should be in part the same, am 
in part different; because a person is a monad, and'is • 

not divisible it,to parts. The evidence of identity ,n 

other persons besides ourselves, does indeed adroit ol 
all degrees, from what we account certainty, to the 
least degree of probability. But still it « true, that 
the same person is perfectly the same, and cannot Ik 

so in part, or ill some degree only. 

For this cause, I have first considered personal J - 
' thy, as that which is perfect rn us kind, and the 
ral measure of that which is imperfect. 

We probably al first dcn.c our notton of identity 

from that natural conviction which every mar, 1, . 
from rhe dawn of reason of has ownndenuy ' and con 
tinned euistence. The operations of our minds 
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successive, and have no continued existence. But the? 
thinking being has a continued existence, and we have 
an invincible belief, that it remains the same when all 
its thoughts and operations change. 

Our judgments of the identity of objects of sense, 
seem to be formed much upon the same grounds as 
our judgments of the identity of other persons besides 
ourselves. 

Wherever we observe great similarity, we are apt to 
presume identity, if no reason appeals to the contrary. 
Two objects ever so like, when they are perceived at 
the same time, cannot be the same : But if they are 
presented to our senses at different times, we are apt 
to think them the same, merely from their smiiiaiily. 
Whether this be a natural prejudice, or from what¬ 
ever cause it proceeds, it certainly appears in children 
from infancy ; and, when we grow up, it is confirmed 
in most instances by experience : For we rarely find’ 
two' individuals of the same species that are not dis¬ 
tinguishable by obvious differences. 

A man challenges a thief whom he finds in posses¬ 
sion of his horse or his watch, only on similarity. 
When the watchmaker swears that he sold this watch 
to such a person, his testimony is grounded on simila¬ 
rity.- The testimony of witnesses to theaidentity of 
a person is commonly grounded on no other evidence. 
Thus it appears, that the evidence we haye of our 
own identity, as far back as we remember, is totally 
of a different kind from the evidence we have of the 
identity of other persons, or of objects of sense. The 
first is grounded on memory* and.gives undoubted cer¬ 
tainty. The last is grounded on similarity, and on 
other circumstances, which in many cases are not .so 
decisive as to leave no room for doubt. 

It may likewise be observed, that the identity of 
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©Bjects of sense is never perfect. All bodies, as they 
Consist of innumerable parts that may be disjoined 
from them by a great variety of causes, are subject to 
Continual changes of their substance, increasing, di - 
nnnishing, changing insensibly. When such altera¬ 
tions arfo-gradual, because language could not afford a 
different name for every different state of such a 
changeable being, it retains the same name, and is con¬ 
sidered as the same thing. Thus we say of an old re¬ 
giment, that it did such a thing a century ago, though 
there now is not a man alive who then belonged to it. 
We say a tree is the same in the seed-bed and in the 
forest. A ship of war, which has successively changed 
her anchors, her tackle, her sails, her masts, her planks, 
and her timbers, while she keeps the same name, is the 


* The identity therefore which we ascribe to bodies, 
whether natural or artificial, is not perfect identity; f 
is rather something which, tor the conveniency of 
speech, we call identity. It admits of a great change 
of the subject, providing the change be gradual, some • 
times even of a total change. And the changes winch 
in common language are made consistent with ^en¬ 
tity, differ from those that are thought to destroy it, 
not in kind' but in number and degree. It has no 
fixed nature when applied to bodies, an questions 
about toe Identity of a body are very often questions 
about words. But identity, when applied to persons, 
lias no ambiguity, and admits not of degrees or o 
more'and less: It is the foundation of all r.gnts and 
obligations, and of alUccountableners; and the notion 
of it is fixed and precise. 


voi.. i. 
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CHAP. V. 

Mr Locke’s Account oj the Origin of our Ideas, and 
]>ui ticularlij of the Idea of Duration. 

|T was a very laudable attempt of Mr Lock-e- 4 * to iri- 
“ quire into the original of those ideas, notions, or 
“ whatever vou please to call them, which a man ob- 
“ serves, and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; 

“ and the ways whereby the understanding comes to 
“ be furnished with them.” No man was better qufir 
lifted for this investigation ; and I believe no man ever 
engaged in it with a more sincere love of truth. 

His success, though great, would, I apprehend, have 
been greater, if he had not too early formed a system, 
or hypothesis, upon this subject, without all the caution 
and patient induction, which is necessary in drawing- 
general conclusions from facts. 

The sum of his doctrine I take to be this, “ I hat all 
our ideas or notions may be reduced to two classes, 
the simple and the complex: That the simple air 
purely the work of nature, the understanding being 
merely passive in receiving them : That they are all 
suggested by two powers of the mind, to wit, sensa¬ 
tion and reflection ; and that they are the materials oi 
all our knowledge. That the other ejass ot complex 
ideas are formed by the understanding itself, which 
being once stored with simple ideas of sensation and 
reflection, has the power to repeat, to compare, and .to 
combine them even to an almost infinite variety, and 
so can make at pleasure new complex ideas: But that 
it is not in the power oi the most exalted wit, or en¬ 
larged understanding, by any quickness or vaiiety cd 
thought, to invent or frame .one new simple idea li¬ 
the mind, not taken in by tlic two ways belore men- 
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tioned. That as our power over the material world 
reaches only to the compounding, dividing, and put¬ 
ting together, in various forms, the matter which God 
lias made, but reaches not to the production or annihi¬ 
lation of a single atom ; so we may compound, com¬ 
pare, ttrakabstract the original and mnple 1de.11 which 
nature has given us ; but are unable to iaslnon m om 
understanding any simple idea, n >t received in by our 
senses from external objects, or by retlectum horn die 
operations of our own mind about them.” 

This account of the oiigin ot all our ideas is adopt¬ 
ed by Bishop Berkeley and Mr Kumc; but some 
very ingenious philosophers, who have a high esteem 
of Locke’s Essay, arc dissatisfied with it. 

Dr Hutchinson of Glasgow, in his Enquiry into the 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, has endeavoured to shew, 
that these are original and simple ideas, tarnished by 
original powers, which he calls the sense ot beauty and 
the moral sense. 

Dr Price, in his Review of the Piinciple Questions 
and Difficulties in Morals, has observed very justly, 
that if we take the words «umlton and irflntnni , as V i 
Locke has defined them in the beginning ot Ins ex¬ 
cellent Essay, it will be impossible to derive some o 
the most important of our ideas from them ; and Uu , 
by the understanding, that is, by our judging and rea¬ 
soning power, we are furnished with many simp e am 


original notions. 

Mr Locke says, that by reflection he wouU e - 
derstood to mean, “ the notice which the mind take 
“ rff its own operations, and the fanner ot them. - 
This, 1 think, we .commonly call consciousness , urn 
which, indeed, w* derive all the notions we have > 
the operations of our own minds; and ie o en ■ P ‘ v 


■2 
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of the operations of our own minds, as the only objects 
pf reflection. 

- When reflection is taken in this confined sense, to 
say, that all our ideas are ideas either of sensation or 
reflection, is to say, that every thing we can conceive 
is either some object of sense, or some operation of our 
own minds, which is far from being true. 

But the word reflection is commonly used in a much 
more extensive sense ; it is applied to many operations 
of the mind, with more propriety than to that of con¬ 
sciousness. We reflect, when we remember, or call 
to mind what is past, and survey it with attention. We 
reflect, when we define, when we distinguish, when 
we judge, when we reason, whether about things ma¬ 
terial or intellectual. 

When reflection is taken in this sense, which is more 
common, and therefore more proper than the sense 
which Mr Locke has put upon it, it may be justly said 
to be the only source of all our distinct and accurate 
notions of things, For, although our first notions of 
material things are got by the external senses, and our 
first notions of the operations of our own minds by con¬ 
sciousness, these first notionsareneithersimplenor clear. 
Our senses and our consciousness are continually shift¬ 
ing fiom one object to another ; their operations are 
transient and momentary, and leave no distinct notion 
of their objects, until they are recalled by memory, exa¬ 
mined with attention, and compared with other things. 

This reflection is not one power of the mind; iL 
comprehends many; such as recollection, attention, 
distinguishing, comparing, judging. By these powers 
our minds are furnished, not only .with many simple 
and original notions, but with all our notions which 
are accurate and well defined, and which alone are the 
proper materials of reasoning. 1 Many of these, are neb 
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ther notions of the objects of sense, nor of the opera¬ 
tions of our own minds, and therefore neither ideas of 
sensation, nor of reflection, in th sense tha Mr Locke 
gives to reflection. But if any one chooses to call them 
ideas of reflection, taking the word in the more common 
and proper sense, I have no objection. 

Mr Locke seems to me to have used the word reflec¬ 
tion sometimes in that limited sense which he has 
given to it in the definition before mentioned, and 
sometimes to have fallen unawares into the common 
sense of the word ; and by this ambiguity his ac¬ 
count of the origin of our ideas is darkened and per¬ 
plexed. 

Having premised these things in general of Mr 
Locke’s theory of the origin of our ideas or notions, I 
.proceed to some observations on his account of the idea 


of duration. 

“ Reflection, lie says, upon the train of ideas, which 
t‘ appear one after another in our minds, is that which 
“ furnishes us with the idea of succession ; and the 
“ distance between any two parts of that succession, 
“ is that we call duration.” 


If it be meant that the idea of succession is prior to 
that of duration, either in time, or in the order of na¬ 
ture, this, t think, is impossible, because succession, as 
Dr Prime justly observes, presupposes duration, and 
can in mb sense he prior to it; and therefore it would 
he more proper to derive the idea of succession horn 

that of duration. .. 

'But how do we get the idea of succession? It is, says 
He, by reflecting upon the trainofitiea^vvhich appear 

one after another in our minds. 

/ Reflecting upon the train of ideas can be nothing 
tot remembering it,:and giving attention to what our 
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memory testifies concerning it; for if we did not re¬ 
member it, we could not have a thought about it.—. 
So that it is evident, that this reflection includes re¬ 
membrance, without which there could be no reflec¬ 
tion on what is past, and consequently no idea of suc¬ 
cession. 

It may here be observed, that if lye speak strictly anc| 
philosophically, no kind of succession can be an ob¬ 
ject, either of the senses, or of consciousness; because 
the operations ot both are confined to the present 
point of time, and there can be no succession in a 
point of time; and on that account the motion, of a 
body, which is a successive change of place, could not 
be observed by the senses alone without the aid of 
memory. 

As this observation seems to contradict the common, 
sense and common language of mankind, when they 
affirm that they see a body move, and hold motion to 
he an object of the senses, it is proper to take notice, 
that this contradiction between the philosopher and 
the vulgar is apparent only, and not real. It arises 
from this, that philosophers and the vulgar differ in 
the meaning they put upon what is called the present 
time, and are thereby led to make a different limit be¬ 
tween sense and memory. 

Philosophers give the name of the prevent tty that in¬ 
divisible point of time, which divides the future from 
the past: But the vulgar find it more convenient in 
the affairs of life, to give the name of present to a por-. 
tion of time, which extends more or less, according to 
circumstances,intafbj£.oast or the future. Hence wesay, • 
the present hour, the present year, the present century, 
though one point only of these periods can be present 
in the philosophical sense. 

It has been observed by grammarians, that the jure- 
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sent tense in verbs is not confined to an indivisible 
point of time, but it is so far extended as to have a be¬ 
ginning; a middle, and an end ; and that in the most 
copious and accurate languages, these different parts of 
the present are distinguished by different forms of the 
verb. 

As the purposes of conversation make it conveni- 
ent'to extend what is called the present, the same rea¬ 
son leads men to extend the province of sense, and to 
carry its limit as far back as they carry the present.— 
Thus a man may say, I saw such a person just now ; 
it would be ridiculous to lmd fault with this way of 
speaking, because it is authorised by custom, and has 
a distinct meaning: But if we speak philosophically, 
the senses do not testify what we saw, but only what 
we see ; what I saw last moment 1 consider as the tes- 
tmiony of sense, though it is now only the testimony 


oi memory. 

There is no necessity in common life of dividing 
accurately the provinces of sense and of memm v ; 
and therefore we assign to sense, not an mdivisiole 
point of time, but that small portion of nine w hich wc 
call the present, which has a beginning, a middle, and 

1 ' Hence ft is easy to see, that though in common tan- 
-rijage we speak with perfect propriety and inms,whe.i 
we hvjrtfe'see a body move and .to. n,o.,or. » 
an obpil of wnse, yet when a,pMosophers we dnan. 
guisll accurately the proymee oi 1 " ^ 

memory, we can no move see whai. i> pa > , 6 

J? ' x t /'nn \emember wh^t is pi aunt ? 

- € moment ago, thait we ui —rTv hv tlv‘ aid 

o that sneaking philosophy, it * *“> ‘ ^ 

\ motion, or any succ on 

the present place oi the body ; 


so that speakm 
ef /memory tliaj, we 
whatsoever: \\ e s 


t=W--^codm,de t o ltot 
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place : The first can then only give us a conception of 
motion, when joined to the last. 

Having considered the account given by Mr Locke, 
of the idea of succession, wc shall next consider how, 
from the idea of succession, he derives the idea of du¬ 
ration. 

“ The distance, he says, between any parts of that 
“ succession, or between the appearance of any two 
“ ideas in our minds, is that we call duration.” 

To conceive this the move distinctly, let us call the 
distance between an idea and that which immediately 
succeeds it, one element of duration ; the distance be ¬ 
tween an idea and the second that succeeds it, two ele ¬ 
ments, and so on : If ten such elements make duration, 
then one must make duration, otherwise duration must 
be made up of parts that have no duration, which is 
impossible. 

For, suppose a succession of as many ideas as you 
please, if none of these ideas have duration, nor any 
interval of duration be between one and another, then 
it is perfectly evident there can be no interval of du¬ 
ration between the first and the last, how great soever 
their number be. I conclude therefore, that there 
must be duration in every single interval or element of 
which the whole duration is made up. Nothing in¬ 
deed is more certain, than that every elemenpry part 
of duration must have duration, as fevery elliraentary 
part of extension must have extension. 

• Now it must be observed, that in these elements of 
duration, or single intervals of successive ideas, there 
is no succession ofjdgas, yet we must conceive themLu 
have duration ; whence wo.may conclude with certain¬ 
ty , that there is a conception of^ duration, where there 
is no succession of ideas in the m'nd. , 

We may measure duration iy tire succession of 
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thoughts in the mind, as we measure length by 
in.ches or feet; but the notion or idea of duration 
must be antecedent to the mensuration of it, as the 
notion of length is antecedent to its being measured. 

' $fr -Locke draws some conclusions from his account 
of the idea of duration, which may serve as a touch¬ 
stone to discover how far it is genuine. One is, that 
if it were possible for a man awake, to keep only one 
idea in his mind without variation, or the succession 
of others, he Would have no perception of duration at 
all; and the moment he began to have this idea, would 
seem to have no distance from the moment he ceased 


to have it. 

Now that one idea should seem to have no dura¬ 
tion, and that a multiplication of that no duration 
should seem to have duration, appears to me as impos¬ 
sible, as that the multiplication of nothing should pro¬ 
duce something. 

Another conclusion which the author draws from 
this theory is, that the same period of duration ap¬ 
pears long to us, when the succession of ideas in 
our mind is quick, and short when the succession » 


There can be no doubt but the same length of du¬ 
ration appears in some circumstances much longer 
than in ollhenjJthe time appears long w e " ‘ s 
impatieny under any. pain or distress, or 
eager in the expectation of some happiness On the 
gthej hand, when he is pleased and happy i ■• h• 
conversation, or delighted with a variety of agreeab ^ 
.-objects that strike his senses,or 
flies away and appears shojf/ 

/According to * ^^“2^ * U- 
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very contrary is the truth, Whgn a man is racked 
■yyith pain, or with expectation, he can hardly think of 
any thing but his distress; and the more his mind is 
occupier} by that sole object, the longer the time ap¬ 
pears, On the other hand, when he is entertained 
with cheerful music, with lively conversation,., and 
brisk sallies of wit, there seems to be the quickest suc¬ 
cession of ideas, but the time appears shortest. 

I have heard a military officer, a man of candour 
and observation, say, that the time he was engaged in 
hot action always appeared to him much shorter than 
it really was. Yet I think it cannot be supposed, 
that the succession oi ideas was then slower than 
usual, 

If the idea of duration were got merely by the suc¬ 
cession of ideas in our minds, that succession must to 
ourselves appear equally quick at all times, because 
the only measure of duration is the number of succeed¬ 
ing ideas; but I believe every man capable of reflec¬ 
tion will be sensible, that at one time his thoughts come 
slowly and heavily, and at another time have a much 
quicker and livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a better 
claim to be accounted simple and original than those 
of space and time. It is essential both to, space and 
time to be made up of parts, but every partus similar 
to the whole, and of the s,ame nature. DuTej ; ept parts 
of space, as it has three dimensions, may differ both in 
figure and in magnitude ; but time having only one 
dimension, its parts can differ only in magnitude ; grid, 
jg> it is .one of the simplest objects of thought, the con¬ 
ception oFit "must be purely the effect of our con¬ 
stitution, and given ns by some original power ,of^ t{je 
pnffi \ , 

'Jlhe sense of seeing, by itself, (gives, us the concep- 
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lion and belief of only two dimensions of extension, 
but the sense of touch discovers three; and reason, 
from tlie Contemplation of finite extended tliingl le.ids 
unnecessarily to the belief of an immensity that con- 
'tairtk-thefri. In like manner, memory gives us the 
conception and belief of finite intervals of duration. 
From the contemplation of these, reason leads us ne¬ 
cessarily to the belief of an eternity, which compre¬ 
hends all things that have a beginning and end. Our 
conceptions, both of space and time. a*re probably 
partial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt to 
lose ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our reasonings 


about theitt. 

Our understanding is no less puzzled when we con¬ 
sider the minutest parts of time and space, than when 
we consider the whole. We are forced to acknow¬ 
ledge, that in their nature they are divisible without 
end or limit ; but there are limits beyond which our 
faculties cart divide neither the one nor the other. 

It may be determined by experiment, what is the 
least angle under which an object may be discerned 
by the eye, and what is the least interval of duradon 
that may be discerned by the ear. I believe ■ those 
may be different in different persons : But surely 
there is a/limit which no man can exceed : And what 
our facifltieixan no longer divide is still divisible m 

itself, JrfCby beings of sll P erior P erfcctl0n > may b6 

divide^ into thousands of paits. . 

. I have reason to believe, that a good eye in thd 
pjjfne of life may see an object under an angle: not 
deeding half a minute of a degree ; ipdj belie* 
there are some human still more pe.fect But 
fcven this degree of portion will appear great, if we 
consider how sLl /tart of the ^unaoftheeje it 
must be which (subtends an angle of half a minute. 
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very contrary is the truth, Wlifn a map is racked 
■yyith pain, or with expectation, he can hardly think of 
any thing but his distress; and the more his mind is 
occupie.cj. by that sole object, the longer the time ap¬ 
pears, On the other hand, when he is entertained 
with cheerful music, with lively conversation,, and 
brisk sallies of wit, there seems to be the quickest suc¬ 
cession of ideas, but the time appears shortest. 

X have heard a military officer, a man of candour 
and observation, say, ffiat the time he was engaged in 
fy)t action always appeared to him much shorter than 
it really was. Yet I think it cannot be supposed, 
that the succession of ideas was then slower than 
usual. 

If the idea of duration were got merely by the suc¬ 
cession of ideas in our minds, that succession must to 
ourselves appear equally quick at ail times, because 
the only measure of duration is the number of succeed¬ 
ing ideas; but I believe every man capable of reflec¬ 
tion will be sensible, that at one time his thoughts come 
slowly and heavily, and at another time have a much 
quicker and livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a better 
claim to be accounted simple and original than those 
of space and time. It, is essential both ts space and 
time to be made up of parts, but every partis similar 
tp the whole, and of the same nature: t)uTe|ent parts 
of space, as it has three dimensions, may differ both in 
figure and in magnitude; but time having only one 
dimension, its parts can differ only in magnitude ; ;md, 

it is .one of the simplest objects of thought, the con¬ 
ception oFii must be' purely the effect of our con¬ 
stitution, and given us by some original power of^ t[ie 
ptind. ' > [ 

sense of seeing, by itself,,gives), us the eon^ep- 
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lion and belief of only two dimensions of extension, 
but the sense of touch discovers three; and reason', 
from the contemplation ol finite extended things, leads 
us necessarily to the belief of an immensity that con- 
"tainV'thern. In like manner, memory gives us the 
conception and belief of finite intervals of duration. 
From the contemplation of these, reason leads us ne¬ 
cessarily to the belief of an eternity, which compre¬ 
hends all things that have a beginning and end. Our 
conceptions, both of space and time. aVe probably 
partial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt to 
lose ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our reasonings 
about them. 


Our understanding is no less puzzled when we con - 
sider the minutest parts of time and space, than when 
we consider the whole. We are forced to acknow¬ 
ledge, that in their nature they are divisible without 
end or limit ; but there are limits beyortd which our 
faculties cart divide neither the one nor the other. 

It may be determined by experiment, what is thfc 
least angle under which an object may be discerned 
by the eye, and what is the least interval of duration 
that may be discerned by the ear. I behe.ve these 
may be different in different persons : But surely 
there is a/limit which no man can exceed : And what 
our faciltieuan no longer divide is still divisible m 
itself, Mby beings of superior perfection, may bd 

divided into thousands of parts. 

I have reason to believe, that a good eye in the 
‘ pjifne of life may see an object under an angle ncj 

Ceding half a minute of a degree ; ^nd I belief 

there are some human fij^still more peifect But 

, „ n this degree of perfection will appear great, if we 
even his de S re f ° JT of the retina of the eye it 
consider how small f. pa *■ hVlf * minutr 

must be whichfsubtends an angle of half » minute. 
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Supposing the distance between the centre of the 
eye and the retina to be six or seven tenths of an 
inch, the subtense of an angle of half a minute to that 
radius, or the breadth of the image of an object seen 
under that angle, will not be above the ten thousandth 
part of an inch. This shews such a wonderful degree 
of accuracy in the refracting power of a good eye, that 
a pencil of rays coming from one point of the object 
shall meet in one point of the retina, so as not to de¬ 
viate from that point the ten thousandth part of an 
inch. It shews, likewise, that such a motion of an 
object as makes its image on the retina to move the 
ten thousandth part of an inch, is discernible by the 
mind. 

In order to judge to what degree of accuracy we cau 
measure short intervals of time, it maj be observed, 
that one who has given attention to the motion of a 
second pendulum, will be able to. beat seconds for a 
minute with a very small error. When he continues 
this exercise long, as for five or ten minutes, he is apt 
to err, more even than in proportion to the time, for 
this reason, as I apprehend, that it is difficult to attend 
long to the moments as they pass, without wandering 
after some other object of thought. 

I have found, by some experiments, that a maa 
may beat seconds for one minute, withoi* erring 
above one second in the whole sixty; ah&(J doubt' 
not but by long practice he might do it still more ac¬ 
curately. From this, I think, it follows, that the. 
sixtieth part of a second of time is discernible bwh* 
human mind. 
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Of Mr Locke’s Account of our Personal Identity. 

I N . 'a long chapter upon identity and diversity, Mr 
Locke has made many ingenious and just observa¬ 
tions, and some which, I think, cannot be defended. 
I shall only take notice of the account he gives erf - out- 
own personal identity. His doctrine Upon this sub¬ 
ject has been censured by Bishop Butler, in a short 
essay subjoined to his Analogy, with whose sentiments 
1 perfectly agree. 

Identity, as was observed chap. 4. of this Essay, 
supposes the continued existence of the being of 
which it is affirmed, and therefore can be applied 
only to things which have a continued existence. 
While any being continues to exist, it is the same 
being; but two beings which have a different be¬ 
ginning or a different ending of their existence, can¬ 
not possibly be the same. To this I think Mr Locke 


agrees. 

He observes very justly, that to know what is 
meant by the same person, we must consider what 
the word person stands for ; and he defines a person 
to be an intelligent being, endowed with reason and 
with conkmusrt^s, which last he thinks inseparable 
from thought. 

Front this definition of a person, it must necessarily 
follawr that while the intelligent being continues to 
exist? and to be intelligent, it must be the same person 
Tosay that the intelligent being is the person an 
vet that the person ceases t^ist, while the intelligen 
being continues,, or thtft the person continues while 
(jjfcintelligent Wing ./eases to exist, is to my appre* 
tension a manifest contradiction. 
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One would think that the definition of a person 
lould perfectly ascertain the nature of personal id¬ 
entity, or wherein it consists, though it might still be 
question how we come to know and be assured of 
ur personal identity. 

Mr Locke tells us, however, “ that personal identity, 
that is, the sameness of a rational being, consists in 
consciousness alone ; and, as far as this conscious¬ 
ness can be extended backwards to any past action 
or thought, so far reaches the identity of that person. 
So that whatever hath the consciousness of present 
and past actions, is the same person to whom they 
belong.” 

This doctrine hath some strange consequences, 
rhich the author was aware of. Such as, that if the 
ame consciousness can be transferred from one intel- 
gent being to another, which he thinks we cannot 
hew to be impossible, then two or twenty intelligent 
ieings may be the same person. And if the intel- 
igent being may lose the consciousness of the actions 
!one by him, which suhely is possible, then he is not 
he person that did those actions; so that one intel- 
igent being may be two or twenty different persons, 
fhg shall so often lose the consciousness of his former 
ictions. 

There is another consequence ot this doctrine, 
vhich follows no less necessarily, though" Mr- Locke 
jrobably did not see it. It is, that a man Fuay be, 
tnd at the same not be the person that did a particular 
tction. ^ 

Suppose a brave officer to have been flogged wh£T*~' 
t boy at school, for rob6f»g. an orchard, to have taken 
i standard from the enemy in' his first campaign, and 
.0 have been made a general in advanced life : Sup-’ 
pose also, which must be admitted to be possible, that 
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when he took the standard, he was conscious of his 
having been flogged at school; and that when made 
a.general, he was conscious of his taking the standard, 
but had absolutely lost the consciousness of his flog¬ 
ging* ■ 

T 4 hese things being supposed, it follows, from. Mr 
Locke’s doctrine, that he wno was flogged at school 
is the same person who took the standa.d; and that 
he who took the standard is-ihe same person who was 
made a general. Whence it follows, if there be any 
truth in logic, that the general is the same person with 
him who was flogged at school. But the general’s 
consciousness does not reach so far buck as las flog¬ 
ging, therefore, according to Mr Locke’s doctrine, lie 
is not the person who was flogged. Therefore the 
general is, and at the same time is not the same person 
with him. who was flogged at school. 

Leaving the consequences of this doctrine to those 
who have leisure to trace them, we may observe, with 
regard to the doctrine itself, 

First, That Mr Locke attributes to consciousness 
the conviction we huve of our past actions, as if a 
man may now be conscious of what he did twenty 
years ago. It is impossible to understand the meaning 
of this, unless by consciousness be meant memory, the 
only fac/Tuy by which we have an immediate know¬ 
ledge of par past actions. 

SotrnfumeSj.io popular discourse, a man, says he, is 
.cpnsomus that he did such a thing, meaning that he 
disrinctly remembers that he did it. It is unnecessary, 
^'common discourse, to fix accurately the limits be¬ 
tween consciousness and memory. This was*fbrmer- 
]y shewn to be 'the case with regard to sense and me- 
4 f ( y - And therefore.distinct remembrance is some- 
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times called sense, sometimes consciousness, without 
any inconvenience. 

But this ought to he avoided in philosophy, other¬ 
wise we confound the different powers of the mipd, 
and ascribe to one what really belongs to another; 
If a man can be conscious of what he did twenty 
years, or twenty minutes ago, there is no use for me¬ 
mory, nor ought we to allow that there is any such 
faculty. The faculties of consciousness and memory 
are chiefly distinguished by this, that the first is an 
immediate knowledge of the present, the second an 
immediate knowledge of the past. 

When, therefore, Mr Locke’s notion of personal i- 
dentity is properly expressed, it is, that personal i- 
dentity consists in distinct remembrance : For, even 
in the popular sense, to say that I am conscious of a 
past action, means nothing else than that I distinctly 
remember that I did it. 

• Second///, It may be observed, that, in this doctrine, 
not only is consciousness confounded with memory, 
but, which is still more strange, personal identity is 
confounded with the evidence which we have of our 
personal identity. 

It is very true, that my remembrance that I did 
such a thing is the evidence I have that I am the i- 
dentical person who did it. And this, I aryi apt to 
think, Mr Locke meant: But to say that my-.rjsmem- 
brance that I did such a thing, or my consciousness, 
makes me the person who did it, is, in my apprefyen-. 
sion, an absurdity too gross to be entertained by my 
man who attends to the meaning of it: For it is to - 
attribute to memory or consciousness, a strange magi¬ 
cal power of producing its object, though that objgct 
must have existed before the memory or consciousness 
which produced it. 
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Consciousness ts the testimony of one faculty ; 
memory is the testimony of another faculty : And 
to say fhat the testimony is the cause of the thing 
testified, this surely is absurd, if any thing be, anti 
could not have been said by Mr Lockk, if he had 
not confounded the testimony with the thing testi¬ 
fied. 

When a horse that was stolen is found and claimed 
by the owner, the only evidence he can have, or that 
a judge or witnesses can have, that this is the very 
identical horse which was his property, is similitude. 

But would it not be ridiculous from this to infer 
that the identity of a horse consists in similitude only ? 
The only evidence I have that I am the identical 
person who did such actions is, that 1 remember di¬ 
stinctly I did them ; or, as Mr Locke expresses it, 
I am conscious 1 did them, do mler from this, that 
personal identity consists m consciousness, is an argu¬ 
ment, which, if it had any force, would prove the i- 
dentity of a stolen horse to consist solely in simili¬ 
tude. 

Thirdly, Is it not strange that the sameness or i- 
dentity of a person should consist in a thing which is 
continually changing, and is not any two minutes the 


same ? 

Our consciousness, our memory, and every opera¬ 
tion of the mind, are still bowing like the water of a 

river (/like time itself - The consclousneSS . 1 h ‘ 1Ve 
tins moment can no more be the same comcousness 
1 ha£ last moment, titan this moment cat..bethe 1 
.moment. Identity can only be affirmed of Ibog. 
which have a continued existence ' 

and every kind of tho» E ht, is transient and moment y 
anrf has no continued existence; and therefore, 
Identity, consisted in «„sciousne B , 

VOL, I. 
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certainly follow, that no man is the same person 
any two moments of his life ; anti as the right and 
justice of reward and punishment is founded on • 
personal identity, no man could be responsible .lat¬ 
his actions. 

But though I take this to be the unavoidable con¬ 
sequence of Mr Locke’s doctrine concerning peisonal 
identity, and though some persons may have liked 
the doctrine the better on this account, I am far from 
imputing any thing of this kind to Mr Locke. He was 
too good a man not to have rejected with abhorrence 
a doctrine which he believed to draw this consequence 
after it. 

fourthly. There are many expressions used by 
Mr Locke in speaking of personal identity, which to 
me are altogether unintelligible, unless we suppose 
that he confounded that sameness, or identity, which 
we ascribe to an individual, with the identity which 
in- common discourse is often ascribed to many indi¬ 
viduals of the same species. 

When we say that pain and pleasure, consciousness 
and memory, are the same in all men, this sameness 
can only mean similarity, or sameness of kind ; but 
that the pain of one man can be the same individual 
pain with that of another man, is no less..impossible, 
than that one man should be another man ) the pain 
felt by me yesterday, can no more be the pain 1 feel 
to-day, than yesterday can be this day ; and t^ie same 
thing may be said of every passion and of ev^ry o- 
peration of the mind : r I he same kind or species «f o- 
peration may be in different inert, or in the same ma*i-„ 
at different times; but it is impossible that the same 
individual operation should be in different men, Qr in 
the same man at different times. 
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When Mr Locke therefore speaks of “ the samS 
consciousness being continued through a succession 
“ of different substanceswhen he speaks of “ re- 
‘i peating the idea of a past action, with the same 
“ consciousness we had of it. al tiie hist,’’ and of 
“ the same consciousness extending to actions past 
“ and to come these expressions are to me unintel ¬ 
ligible, unless lie means, not the same individual con¬ 
sciousness, but a consciousness that is similar, or of the 
same kind. 

If our personal identity consists in consciousness, 
as this consciousness cannot he the same individually 
any two moments, but only of the same kind, it 
would follow, that we are not for any two 010010111-. 
the same individual persons, but the same kind of 
•persons. 

As our consciousness sometimes ceases to exist, as 
in sound sleep, our personal identity must cease with 
it. Mr Locke allows, that the same thing cannot 
have two beginnings of existence, so that oui identity 
would be irrecoverably gone every time v.c cease to 
think, if it was but for a moment. 


/ 


C H A P. VII. 

Theories wncenung hiemon/. 


THE/common theory of ideas, that is, of images in 
Aq brain, or in the mind, of all the objects of 
' thought, has been very generally applied to account 
for the faculties of memory and miugmatio.vtsweU 
us that of perception by the senses. 

The sentiments of the Pc.ipatct.es ** expressed b 
Ausx.ttDK Aphrodisieksis, one ot the eer iest G eel 
V ALEXANU . r „ rr F iii these words, as they 

" commentators on Arisu il 
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are translated by Mr Harris in his Hermes, “ Now 
“ what fancy or imagination is, we may explain as 
“ follows: We may conceive to be formed within us, 
“ from the operations of our senses about sensible oh- 
“ jects, some impression, as it were, or picture in our 
“ original sensorium, being a relict of that motion 
“ caused within us by the external object; a relict, 
“ which, when the external object is no longer pre- 
“ sent, remains, and is still preserved, being, as it 
“ were, its image ; and which, by being thus preserved, 
“ becomes the cause of our having memory : Now 
“ such a sort of relict, and as it were impression, they 
“ call fancy or imagination.” 

Another passage from Alcinous of the doctrines of 
Plato, chap. 4. shews the agreement of the ancient 
Platonists and Peripatetics in this theory, “ When the 
** farm or type of things is imprinted on the mind by 
“ the organs of the senses, and so imprinted as not to 
“ be deleted by time, but preserved firm and lasting, 
“ its preservation is called memort 

Upon this principle Aristotle imputes the short¬ 
ness of memory in children to this cause, that their 
brain is too moist and soft to retain impressions made 
upon it: And the defect of memory in old men he im¬ 
putes, on the contrary, to the hardness and 'rigidity of 
the brain, which hinders its receiving any durable im¬ 
pression. 

This ancient theory of the cause of memor)vis de¬ 
fective in two respects: First, If the cause assign-h^id 
really exist, it by no means accounts for the phiefcio- 
menpnj And, second'//, There is no evidence, nor evert 
probability, that that cause exists. 

It is probable, that in perception some impression is 
made upon the brain as well as upon the organ and 
nerves, because all the nerves terminate in the bnuu, 
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and because disorders and hurts of the brain are founTh* 
to affect our powers of perception when the external 
organ and nerve are sound ; but we are totally igno¬ 
rant of the nature of this impression upon the brain : 
-It can-have no resemblance to the object perceived, 
nor. does it in any degree account for that sensation 
and perception which are consequent upon it. These 
things have been argued in the second Essay, and 
shall now be taken for granted, to prevent repetition. 

If the impression upon the brain be insufficient to 
account for the perception of objects that are present, 
it can as little account for the memory of those that 


are past. 

So that if it were certain, that the impressions made 
on the brain in perception remain as long as there is 
any memory of the object; all that could be inferred 
from this is, that, by the laws of nature, there is a con¬ 
nection established between that impression, and the 
remembrance of that object. But how the impression 
contributes to this remembrance, we should bo quite 
ignorant ; it being impossible to discover how thoug t 
of any kind should be produced, by an impress,on on 

the brain, or upon any part of the body. 

To say that this impression is memory, -s atod 
understood literally. If it is only meant that it is the 
cause of memory, it ought to be shewn how 
this effect, otherwise memory remains as unaccountable 


philosopher should undertake to account: for the 
fofCof gunpowder, in the disc marge cif am £ 

•then tell us gravely,* ^ ^ t should 
non is the drawing o A iulc are we instruct- 

much wiser by this^accou • ^ that it * 

•ed in the cause ox memory, F For sup- 

caused by a certain °“ lhe to ‘ n - 
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posing, that impression on the brain were as necessary 
to memory as the drawing of the trigger is to the dis¬ 
charge of the musket, we are still as ignorant as we 
were how memory is produced ; so that, if th£ cause .of 
memory, assigned by this theory, did really exist, it 
does not in any degree account for memory. 

Another defect in this theory is, that there is no evi¬ 
dence, nor probability that the cause assigned does 
exist; that is, that the impression made upon the brain 
in perception remains after the object is removed. 

That impression, whatever be its nature, is caused 
by the impression made by the object upon the organ 
of sense, and upon the nerve. Philosophers suppose, 
without any evidence, -that when the object is remov¬ 
ed, and the impression upon the organ and nerve ceases, 
the impression upon tire brain continues, and is per¬ 
manent ; that is, that when the cause is removed lire 
effect continues. The brain surely does not appear 
more fitted to retain an impression than the organ and 
nerve. 

But granting that the impression upon the brain 
continues after its cause is removed, its effects ought 
to continue while it continues; that is, the sensation 
and perception should be as permanent as the impres¬ 
sion upon the brain, which is supposed to be then- 
cause. But here again the philosopher makes a se¬ 
cond supposition, with as little evidence, but ol a con¬ 
trary nature, to wit, that, vi hile the cause remains, thq 
effect ceases. 

If this should be granted also, a third must be made, 
That the same cause, which at first produced sensation 
ancTperception, does afterwards produce memory ; an 
operation essentially different, both from sensation am\ 
perception. 

A fourth supposition must be made, That this cause, 
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though it be permanent, does not produce its effect at* 
all times; it must be like an inscription which is some¬ 
times covered with rubbish, and on other occasions 
ipade legible : For the memory of things is often m- 
• terrupted for a long time, and circumstances bring to 
our.recollection what had been long forgot. After all, 
many things are remeftiWered which were never per¬ 
ceived by the senses, being no objects of sense, and 
therefore, which could make no impression upon the 
brain by means of the senses. 

Thus, when philosophers have piled one supposition 
upon another, as the giants piled the mountains, in or¬ 
der to scale the heavens, all is to no purpose, memory 
remains unaccountable; and tveknow as little how we 
lemember things past, as how we are conscious of the 
present. 

But here, it is proper to observe, that although im¬ 
pressions upon the brain give no aid in accounting for 
memory, yet it is very probable, that, in the human 
frame, memory is dependent on some proper state or 
temperament of the brain. 

Although the furniture of our memory bears no re¬ 
semblance to any temperament of brain whatsoever, as 
indeed it is impossible it should; yet nature may have 
subjected us to this law, that a certain constitution or 
state of the brain is necessary to memory. I hat this 
is really the case, many well known facts lead us to 
conclude. 

It jl possible, that, by accurate observation, the pro- 
■‘peHmeans may be discovered of preserving that tem¬ 
perament of the braiA which is favourable to memoQU 
and of remedying the disorders of that temperament. 
This would be a very noble improvement of the me¬ 
dical art. But if it should ever be attained, it would 
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jive no aid to understand how one state of the brain 
issists memory, and another hints it. 

I know certainly, that the impression made upon 
my han4 by the prick of a pin occasions acute pai&i. 
But can any philosopher shew how this cause produces 
the effect ? The nature of the impiession is here per¬ 
fectly known ; but it gives 'no help to understand how 
that impression affects the mind ; and if we knew as 
distinctly that state of the brain which causes memory, 
we should still be as ignorant as before how that state 
contributes to memory. We might have been so con¬ 
stituted, for any thing that I know, that the prick of a 
pin in the hand, instead of causing pain, should cause 
remembrance; nor would that constitution be more 
unaccountable than the present. 

The body and mind operate on each other, accord¬ 
ing to fixed law's of nature ; and it is the business of a 
philosopher to discover those laws by observation and 
experiment: But, when he has discovered them, he 
must rest in them as facts, whose cause is inscrutable 
to the human understanding. 

Mr Locke, and those who have followed him, speak 
with more reserve than the ancients, and only inci¬ 
dentally, cf impressions on the brain as the cause of 
memory, and impute it rather to our retaining in our 
minds the ideas, got either by sensation or reflection. 

This Mr Locke says, may be done two ways; “ First, 
“ By keeping the idea for some time actually in view* 
“ which is called contemplation . Secondly, BV the 
“ power to revive again in our minds those ideas, 
*‘ whic h, after imprinting, have disappeared, or have 
“ been, as it were, laid out of sight; and this is me- 
“ mory, which is, as it were, the store house of our 
“ ideas.” 

To explain this more distinctly, he immediately 
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adds tile following observation : “ But our ideas being"'' 3 
“ nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
“ cease to be any thing, when there is no perception 
“ of them, this laying up of our ideas in the repository 
“ of the memory, signifies no more but this, that the 
“ mind has a power, in many cases, to revive percep- 
“ tions which it once had, with this additional percep- 
“ tion annexed to them, that it has had them before ; 

“ and in tins sense it is, that our ideas are said to be in 
“ our memories, when indeed they are actually no 
“ where ; but only theie is an ability m the mind, 

“ when it will, to revive them again, and, as it were 
“ paint them anew upon itself, though some with more, 

“ some with less difficulty, some more lively, and others 
“ more obscurely.” 

In this account of memory, the repeated use of the 


phrase, as it zsere, leads one to judge that u is partly 
figurative ; we must therefore endeavour to distinguish 
t.he figurative part tiom the philosophical I lie fust 
being addressed to the imagination, exhibits a picture 
of memory, which, to have its effect, must be viewed 
at a pioper distance, and from a particular point of 
\ lew. The second being addressed to the understand- 
,ng, ought to bear a near inspection, and a cutical ex¬ 
amination. 

The analogy between memory and a repository, and 
between remembering and retaining, is obvious, and is 
to be found ip all languages; it being very natural to 
express the operations ot the mind by images ta eii 
'killings material. But m philosophy we ought to 
draw aside the veil of itnagery, and to view them naked. 

When therefore memory is said to be a repository 
or storehouse of ideas, where they aie laid up when not 
perceived, and again brought forth as there b om- 
*?ron, Ptake this to be popular and lhctorica . 
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author tells US, that when they are not perceived, they 
are nothing, and no where, and therefore can neither 
be laid up in a repository, nor drawn out of it. 

But We are told, “ That this laying up of our ideas 
“ in the repository of the memory signifies no more 
“ than this, that the mind has a power to revive per- 
■ “ ceptions, which it once had, with this additional per- 
“ ception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 

fore.” This, I think, must be understood literally 
dnd philosophically. 

But it seems to me aS difficult to revive things that 
have ceased to be any thing, as to lay them up in a 
repository, or to bring them out of it. When a thing 
is once annihilated, the same thing carnot be again 
produced, though another thing similar to it may.—- 
Mr Locke, in another place, acknowledges, that the 
same thing cannot have two beginnings of existence ; 
and that things that have different beginnings are not 
the same, but diverse. From this it follows, that an 
ability to revive our ideas or perceptions, after they 
have ceased to be, can signify no more but an ability 
to create new ideas or perceptions similar to those we 
had before. 

They are said “ to be revived, with this additional 
“ perception, that we have had them before,” This, 
Surely, would be a fallacious perception, since they 
Could not have two beginnings of existence; nor could 
We believe them to have two beginnings of existence. 
We can only believe, that we had formerly ideas or 
perceptions very like to them, though not identically 
-*he same. But whether we perceive them to be the ^ 
same, dr only like to those We had before, this percep¬ 
tion, one would think, supposes a remembrance of 
those we had before, otherwise the similitude or indeiv - 
tHy could not be perceived. 
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Another phrase is used to explain this reviving oF V ' 
our perceptions. “ The mind, as it were, paints them 
anew upon itself.” There may be something figura¬ 
tive. in this; but making due allowance for that, it 
must imply, that the mind, which paints the things 
that have ceased to exist, must have the memory of 
what they were, since every painter must have a copy 
either before his eye, or in his imagination and me¬ 
mory. _, 

These remarks upon Mr Locke’s account of memory 
are intended to shew, that his system of ideas gives no 
light to this faculty, but rather tends to darken it; as 
little does it make us understand how we remember, 
and by that means have the certain knowledge of things 


past. 

Every man knows what memory is, and has a dis¬ 
tinct notion of it: But when Mr Locke speaks of a 
power to revive in the mind those ideas, which, after 
imprinting, have disappeared, or have been, as it were, 
laid out of sight, one would hardly know this to be 
memory, if he had not told us. There are other thing* 
which it see ins to resemble at least as much. I see 
before me the picture of a friend. I shut my eyes, or 
turn them another way; and the picture disappears, 
or is, as it were, laid out of sight. I have a power to 
turn my eyes again towards the picture, and .mmedt- 
ately the perception is revived. Bnt.. this memory < 
no surely ; yet it answers the defln.t.on as well as me- 

that the word is used 

by Mr Locke in too'indefinite a way, as wll as 
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perceptions: Yet I apprehend it would sound oddly 
to say, that perception is the first faculty of the mind 
exercised about perception; and still more strangely 
to say, that ideas are the first faculty of the mind 
exercised about our ideas. But why should not 
ideas be a faculty as well as perception, if both -are 
the same ? 

Memory is said to be a power to revive our percep¬ 
tions. Will it not follow from this, that every thing 
that can be remembered is a perception ? If this be so, 
it will be difficult to find any thing in nature but per¬ 
ceptions. 

Our ideas, we are told, are nothing but actual per¬ 
ceptions; but in many places of the Essay, ideas are 
said to be the objects of perception, and that the mind, 
in all its thoughts and reasonings, has no other imme¬ 
diate object which it does or can contemplate bt.it its 
own ideas. Does it not appear from this, either that 
Mr Locke held the operations of the mind to be the 
same thing with the objects of those operations, or 
that he used the word idea sometimes in one sense and 
sometimes in another, without any intimation, and pro¬ 
bably without any apprehension of its ambiguity ? It 
is an article of Mr Hume’s- philosophy, that there is no 
distinction between the operations of the mind and 
their objects. But I see no reason to impute this opi¬ 
nion to Mr Locke. 1 rather think, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing his great judgment and candour, his understand¬ 
ing was entangled by the ambiguity of the word idea, 
and -that most of the imperfections of his EssaJTare 
owing to that cause. 

Mr Hume saw farther into the consequences of the 
common system concerning ideas than any author had 
done before him. He saw the absurdity of making 
i«very object of thought double, and splitting it into a 
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remote object, which has a separate and permanent 
existence, and an immediate object, called an idea or 
impression, which is an image of the former, and has 
'iio existence, but when we are conscious of it. Ac¬ 
cording to this system, we have no intercourse with 
the external world, but by means of the internal 
world of ideas, which represents the other to the 
mind. 

He saw it was necessary to reject one of these worlds 
as a fiction, and the question was, Which should be re-* 
jected? Whether all mankind, learned and unlearned, 
had feigned the existence of the external world with¬ 
out good reason ? or whether philosophers had feigned 
the internal world of ideas, in order to account lor the 
intercourse of the mind with the external? IV'r Hume 


adopted the first of these opinions, and employed his 
reason and eloquence in support ot it. 

' Bishop Berkeley had gone so far in the same track 
as to reject the material world as fictitious; but it was 
left to Mr Hume to complete the system. 

According to his system, therefore, impressions and 
ideas in his own mind are the only things a man can- 
know, or can conceive : Nor are these ideas represen¬ 
tatives, as they were in the old system. There is no¬ 
thing else in nature, or at least within the reach ot our 
faculties, to be represented. What the vulgar call tnc 
perception of an external object, » nothing bu a 

strong impression upon ;he mind. lat wc c 

remembrance of a past event, is nothing but a pase 

uflpression «idea,«*** 7^*. 
we call imagination, is soil a pics. 

than that of memory. Y ds 

That 1 may not do him injustice, thes 
in his Treatise of Human Nature, page 193. 

y We find by experience, that when any impression 
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has been present with the mind, it again makes its 
“ appearance there as an idea ; and this it may da 
“ after two different ways, either when in its new ap- 
“ pearance it retains a considerable degree of its first 
“ vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an 
“ impression and an idea, or when it entirely loses that 
“ vivacity, and is a perfect idea. The faculty by 
n which we repeat our itnpiessions in the first manner, 
** is called the memory, and the other the imagina¬ 
tion.^ 


Upon this account'of memory and imagination I 
shall make some remarks. 

First, I wish to know, what we are here to under¬ 
stand by experience? It is said, we find all this by ex¬ 
perience ; and I conceive nothing can be meant by 
this experience but memory. Not that memory which 
our author defines, but memory in the common ac¬ 
ceptation of the word. According to vulgar appre¬ 
hension, memory is an immediate knowledge of some¬ 
thing past. Our author does not admit that there is 
any such knowledge in the human mind. He main¬ 
tains that memory is nothing but a present ide? or 
impression. But, in defining what he takes memory 
to be, he takes for granted that kind of memory which 
he rejects. For can we find by experience, that an 
impression, after its first appearance to the mind, 
makes a second, and a third, with different degrees of 
strength and vivacity, if we have not so distinct a re¬ 
membrance of its first appearance, as enables us to 
know it, upon its second and third, notwithstanding 
-that, in the interval, it has undergone a very consider¬ 
able char/ge ? 

All experience supposes memory; and there can 
be no such thing as experience, without trusting to 
. our own memory, or that of others: So that it appears 
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from Mr Hume’s account of this matter, that he founa^ ' 
housed to have that kind of memory, which he ac¬ 
knowledges and detines, by exercising that kind which 
x he rejects. 

Secondly, What is it we find by experience or me- 
mqry ? It is, “ That when an impression has been 
“ present with the mind, it again makes its appearance 
“■ there as an idea, and that after two different ways.” 

If experience informs us of this, it certainly deceives 
us; for the thing is impossible, and the author sh?w J 
it to be so. Impressions and ideas are ffeeting perish¬ 
able things, which have no existence, but when wc 
are conscious of them. If an impression could make 
a second and a third appearance to the mind, it must 
have a continued existence during the interval of these 
appearances, which Mr Hume acknowledges to be a 
gross absurdity. It seems then, that we tind by ex¬ 
perience, a thing which is impossible. We are im¬ 
posed upon by our experience, and made to believe 


contradictions. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these different appear¬ 
ances of the impression are not to be understood liter¬ 
ally, but figuratively ; that the impression is personi¬ 
fied, and made to appear at different times, and m 
different habits, when no more ,s meant but that ai 
impression appears at one time ; afterwards a thing 
o rLl ib. nature between an impression and an idea, 

agrees best vmhthe te sen ens m 

f'Z "Te “b %"ourV-“* » »* 

faculties, w . y impression is a 

or less bvely manner. To rep ^ 

. figurative way of speaking, which s g 

‘ new impression similar to the former. 
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R It, to avoid the absurdity implied in the literal 
meaning, we understand the philosopher in this figu¬ 
rative one, then his definitions of memory and.imagina- 
tion, when stripped of the figurative dress, will amount 
to this. That memory is the faculty of making a weak 
impression, and imagination the faculty of making an 
impression still weaker, after a corresponding strong 
one. These definitions of memory and imagination 
labour under two defects; ///•.«, That they convey no 
liofion of the thing defined ; and, secowl/i/. That they 
may be applied to things of a quite different nature 
from those that are defined. 

When we are said to have a faculty of making a 
weak impression after a corresponding strong one, it 
would not be easy to conjecture that this faculty is 
memory. Suppose a man strikes his head smartly a- 
gainst the wall, this is an impression; now he has a 
faculty by which he can lepeat this impression with 
less force, so as not to hurt him ; this, by Mr Hume’s 
account, must be memory. He has a faculty by 
which he can just touch the wall with his head, so 
that the impression entirely loses its vivacity, f'liis 
surely must be imagination; at least it comes as near 
to the definition given of it by Mr Hume as any thing 
I can conceive. 

Thirdlif , We may observe that when vve are told 
that we have a faculty of repeating our impressions in 
a more or less lively manner, this implies that we are 
the efficient causes of our ideas of memory and ima¬ 
gination ; but this contradicts what the author sayraf 
.little before, where he proves, by what he calls a con¬ 
vincing argument, that impressions are the cause of 
their corresponding ideas. The argument that proves 
""this, had need indeed to be very convincing; whether 
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we make the idea to be a second appearance of the^ 
impression, or a new impression similar to the former. 

If the first be true, then the impression is the cause 
of itself. If the second, then the impression, after it is 
gone, and has no existence,' produces the idea. Such 
are the mysteries of Mr Hume’s philosophy. 

It may be observed, that the common system, that 
ideas- are the only immediate objects of thought, leads 
to scepticism with regard to memory, as well as with 
regard to the objects of sense, whether those ideas aif 
placed in the mind or in the brain. 

Ideas are said to be things internal and present, 
which have no existence but during the moment they 
arc in the mind. The objects of sense are things ex¬ 
ternal, which have a continued existence. When it 
is maintained, that all that we immediately perceive 
is only ideas or phantasms, how can we from the_ex¬ 
istence of those phantasms, conclude the existence of 
an external world corresponding to them ? 

This difficult question seems not to have occurred 
to the Peripatetics. Des Cartes saw the difficulty, 
and endeavoured to find out arguments by which, 
from the existence of our phantasms or ideas, we 
might infer the existence of external objects. T e 
same course was followed by Malebranche, Arnault, 
and Locke ; but Berkeley and Hume easily refuted 
all their, arguments, and demonstrated that there is no 

^T^samedifficulty with regard .to niemorynatuml- 

irariscs from the system of ideas; and the y 
• £—*■’ 

— - .1 B 

7- .vop. I. 
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mirnl, conclude that an event really happened ten or 
twenty years ago corresponding to it? 

There is the same need of Arguments to prove, that 
the ideas of memory are pictures of things that really 
did happen, as that the ideas of sense are pictures of 
external objects which now exist. In both cases, it 
will be impossible to find any argument that has real 
weight. So that this hypothesis leads us to absolute 
scepticism, with regard to those things which we most 
distinctly remember, no less than with regard to the 
external objects of sense. 

It does not appear to have occurred either to Locke 
or to Berkeley, that their system has the same ten¬ 
dency to overturn the testimony of memory as the tes¬ 
timony of the senses. 

Mr Hume saw farther than both, and found this 
consequence of the system of ideas perfectly corres- 
N ponding to his aim of establishing universal scepticism. 
His System is therefore more consistent than theirs, 
and the conclusions agree better with the premises. 

But if we should grant to Mr Hume, that our ideas 
of memory afford no just ground to believe the past 
existence of things which we remember, it may still 
he asked, How it comes to pass that perception and 
memory are accompanied with belief, while bare ima¬ 
gination is not ? Though this belief cannot be justi¬ 
fied upon his system, it ought to be accounted for as a 
phasnomenon of human nature. 

This he has done, by giving us a new theory, of be¬ 
lief in general; a theory which suits very wefFwlth 
that of ideas, and seems to be a natural consequence 
of ity^and which at the same time reconciles all the 
belief that we find in human nature to perfect scepti¬ 
cism. 

What then is this belief? It must either be an idea, 
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or some modification of an idea; we conceive 
things which we do not believe. The idea of an ob¬ 
ject is the same whether we believe it to exist, or bare¬ 
ly conceive it. The belief adds no new idea to the 
conception ; it is therefore nothing but a modification 
offthe idea of the thing believed, or a different manner 
of conceiving it. Hear himself: 

All the perceptions of the mind are of two kinds, 

“ impressions and ideas, which differ from each other 
“ only in their different degiees of force and vivac. t7 ^| 
11 Our ideas are copied from our impressions, and re- 
“ present them in all their parts. When you would 
“ vary the idea of a particular object, you can only 
“ increase or diminish its force and vivacity : It you 
“ make any other change upon it, it represents a dif- 
“ ferent object or impression. The case is the same 
“ as in colours. A particular shade of any colour 
“ may acquire a new degree ol liveliness or bright- 
“ ness, without any other variation ; hut when you. 
“ produce any other variation, it is no longer the same 
“ shade or colour. So that as belie! does nothing but 
•< wiry the manner in which we conceive any object, 
“ it can only bestow on our ideas an additional lorcc 
“ and vivacity. An opinion, therefoie, or behet 
“ may be most accurately defined a lively idea, related 
- to, or associated with a present impression.” 

This theory of belief is very fruitful of conse¬ 
quences, which Mr Hume traces with his usual acute¬ 
ness, and biings into the service of his system. A 
' great part of Ins system indeed is built upon it , and 

it is of itself sufficient to prove what he calls Ins hy¬ 
pothesis, “ that belief is more properly mi act of 
« the sensitive than of the cogitative part of om na- 

■ it is "very difficult to examine this account of belief 
* 2 
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with the same gravity with which it is proposed. It 
puts' one in mind of the ingenious account given by 
Martinus Scriblerus of the power of syllogism, by 
making the major the male, and the minor thfe female, 
which being coupled by the middle term, generate 
the conclusion. There is surely no science in whk.h 
men of great parts and ingenuity have fallen into 
such gross absurdities as in treating of the powers of 
the mind. I cannot help thinking, that never any 
.fling more absurd was gravely maintained by any 
1 philosopher, than this account of the nature of belief, 
and of the distinction of perception, memory, and i- 
magination. 

The belief of a proposition is an operation of mind 
of which every man is conscious, and what it is, he 
understands perfectly, though, on account of its sim¬ 
plicity, he cannot give a logical definition of it. 
If he compares it with strength or vivacity of his 
ideas, cr with any modification of ideas, they are so 
far from appearing to be one and the same, that they 
have not the least similitude. 

1 That a strong belief and a weak belief differ duly 
in degree, I can easily comprehend; but that belief 
and no belief should differ only in degree, no man 
can believe who understands what he speaks : For 
this is in reality to say that something and nothing 
differ only in degree, or that nothing is a degree of 
something. 

Every proposition that may be the object of belief,, 
has a contrary proposition that may be the object of 
■ a contrary belief. The ideas of both, according to 
Mr HuMtf; are the same, and differ only in degrees of 
vivacity. That is, contraries differ only in degree ; 
"and so pleasure may be a degree of pain, and hatred 
.a degree of love. But it is to no purpose to trkce 
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the absurdities that follow from this doctrine,^8? 
none of them can be more absurd than'the doctrine 
itself. 


Every man knows perfectly what it is to see an 
object with his eyes, what it is to remember a past 
' e^ent, and w r hat it is to conceive a thing which has 
no existence. That these are quite different opera¬ 
tions of his mind, he is as certain as that sound differs 
from colour, and both from taste ; and I can as easdjrj 
believe that sound, and colour, and taste, differ offi/! 
in degree, as that seeing, and remembering, and ima¬ 
gining, differ only in degree. 

Mr Hume, in the third volume of his Treatise of 
Human Nature, is sensible that his theory of belief 


is liable to strong objections, and seems, in some mea¬ 
sure, to retract it; but in what measure it is not easy 
to say. He seems still to think, that belief is only a 
modification of the idea, but that vivacity is not a 
proper term to express that modification. Instead of 
it he uses some analogical phrases to explain that mo¬ 
dification, such as “ apprehending the idea more 


“ strongly, or taking faster hold cf it.’ 

There is nothing more meritorious in a philosopher 
than to retract an error upon conviction ; but in this 
instance I humbly apprehend Mr Hume claims that 
merit upon too slight aground : For I cannot perceive 
that the apprehending an idea more strongly, or tax¬ 
ing faster hold of it, expresses any other modification 
of the idea than what was before expressed by its 
strength and vivacity, or even that it expresses the 
same modification more properly. ^ * 

iication of the idea he makes belief to be, vteth 
vivacity, or some other without a name, to make pei _ 
memory, and .mrrginrrtion, » be * Merer* 
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Agrees of that modification, is chargeable with the 
ibsurdities we have mentioned. 

Before we leave this subject of memory, it is pro¬ 
per to take notice of a distinction which Aristotle 
makes between memory and reminiscence, because 
it-he distinction has a real foundation in nature, though 
jin our language, I think, we do not distinguish them 
,by different names. 

Memory is a kind of habit which is not always in 
^.ercise with regard to things we remember, but is 
jready to suggest them when there is occasion. The 
most perfect degree of this habit is, when the thing 
presents itself to our remembrance spontaneously, and 
without labour, as often as there is occasion. A se¬ 
cond degree is, when the thing is foigot for a longer 
or shorter time, even when there is occasion to re¬ 
member it, yet at last some incident brings it to mind 
.without any search. A third degree is, when we cast 
about and search for what wc would remember, and so 
at last find it out. It is this last, I think, which Aristo¬ 
tle calls reminiscence, as distinguished from memory. 

Reminiscence, therefore, includes a will to ..re¬ 
collect something past, and a search for it. But 
here a difficulty occurs. It may be said, that what 
we will to remember we must conceive, as there 
can be no will without a conception of the thing 
willed. A will to remember a thing, therefore, seems 
to imply that we remember it already, and have no 
occasion to search for it. But this difficulty is easily 
removed. When we will to remember a thing, we 
must remember something relating to it, which gives 
us a restive conception of it; but we may, at the 
same time, have no conception what the thing is, but 
only,what relation it bears to something else. Thus, 
I remember that a friend charged me with a cooiis- 
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sion to be executed at such a place ; but I have for^ 
what the commission was. By applying my thought 
to what I remember concerning it, that it was given by 
such a person, upon such an occasion, in consequence 
of such a conversation, I am led, in a tram of thought, 
^-tojhe very thing 1 had forgot, and recollect distinctly 
what the commission was. 

Aristotle says, that brutes hu •» not reminb-^nce, 
and this I think is probable ; but, says he, .hey hav. 
memory. It cannot, indeed, be doubted but .. ;i ; 
have something very like to it, and in some instances 
in a very great degree. A dog knows his master after 
long absence. A hoise will trace back a road he has 
once gone as accurately as a man; and this is the 
more strange, that the train of thought which he had 
in going, must be reversed in his return. It is veiy 
like to some prodigious memories we read r c where a 
person, upon hearing an hundred names, or -on-.^ 
nected words pronounced, can begin at the last, anu'* 
go backwards to the first, without losing or mis¬ 
placing one. Brutes certainly may learn much from 
experience, which seems to imply mcinoiy. 

^ Yet I see no reason to think that biutcs measuie 
time as men do, by days, months, or years, or that 
they have any distinct knowledge of the interval be¬ 
tween things which they remember, or of their dis¬ 
tance from the present moment. If wc could not 
record transactions according to their dates, human 
memory would be something very chherent from 
what it is, and perhaps resemble more the memory of 


brutes. 
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